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PREFACE 


XU 

has been called a point of view We see it as the integrating 
subject, which draws together and inter relates the facts about 
places We see geography in school as a process of discovery, 
whereby children find for themselves the nchness and fascinating 
complexity of the world in which they live This is shown above 
all in the sample lessons, which express our whole approach to the 
teaching of the subject 

A primary ability which the young teacher must develop is 
to lead, inspire and control a class by means of lessons One 
secret of obtaining success— and order — in the classroom is by 
careful organisation and planning We give many examples of 
complete lesson umts, planned in detail There arc times, of 
course, when informal activities are going on, or when children 
are busy with their own individual studies, but a basic shill of 
the teacher is the delivering of a lesson While there is specialisa- 
tion as in most secondary schools, there must be formal 
organisation While there are bells and timetables, there are 
lessons where teachers teach and children someumes learn It 
IS to beginners in the vital process of teaching that this book is 
directed 

ML 

BSR 



CHAPTER I 


WHY TEACH GEOGRAPHY? 


We are concerned ju this book wlh the teaching of geography 
m secondary schools, and the mam purpose of schools is to 
educate children We should be building upon sand, therefore, 
if Ave did not consider, however bnefly, why we educate them 
It IS all too easy in the momentum of everyday school life to forget 
the wider issues, and to devote attention solely to a subject 
Subject divisions are a way of orgamsmg the whole body of 
knowledge, and the purpose behind the teaching of any given 
subject m school is to educate We try in the folloiving pages to 
present geography less as a subject to be imparted than as a 
process which, among others, furthen the ends of education 

What are these ends? To answer this question properly would 
involve an attempt to summarise the whole history of education 
and the many philosophies upon which it has been based This 
IS clearly impossible here ^ere are many ends offered and 
debated, and the case for teaching geography does not rest upon 
any particular one A consideration of some recent views of the 
aims of education may assist the reader and enable us to make the 
point 

Dewey’s child centred education is perhaps a convenient 
starting point today, and we nsk summansing his whole work as 
seeing education as a process of development ‘Education is a 
process of living and not a preparation for future living 
Whitehead took an intellectu^ approach ‘Education is the 
acquisition of the art of the utilisation of knowledge’ ? He also 
saw the developmental side ‘The purpose of education is to 
stimulate and guide self development* ® Nunn also was an 
-mdjvjduahst ‘ a scheme of education is ultimately to be 
valued by its success in fostering the highest degrees of individual 
excellence of which those submitted to it are capable’ * In 
addition to having great respect for the individual, he saw 
education as a means of transmitting the cultural heritage The 
individualist schools were followed by the socialisers, Mannheim 
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and Clarke saw education as fulfilling its vital role by producing 
citizens and changing society 

Peters® does not see education as having c^tnnsic ends i Jie 
truth IS that being worth \vhile is part of what )S meant by calling 
it education ’ ‘Education implies the intentional bringing about 
of a desirable state of mind ’ ‘A development of this is that to be 
educated implies canng about what is worth while, and being 
brought to care about it ’ His exposition of education as initiation 
follows ‘With the mastery of basic skills the door is open to a 
vaster and more vanegated inheritance Further dinerenliation 
develops as the boy becomes mtualcd more deeply into distinctive 
forms of knowledge ’ This seems not dissimilar to Nunn s 
view of curnculum subjects as oflenng the ‘tradition of intellectual 
activity and ‘grand expressions of the human spmt’ Claims for 
geography as a worthwhile study arc certainly in harmony 
with It 

Fortunately for us all these aims subsume the teaching of our 
subject, provided it is on anything but completely illiberal lines 
We do not need— nor could we— decide between philosophies 
Geography can be used as a vehicle for the child s development* 
to help him acquire the art of using knowledge or to learn some- 
thing of his cultural heritage It is often claimed to be a necessary 
background to citizenship, and in our view it initiates children 


into a particular mode of thought Properly interpreted, the 
geography we describe here docs not conflict with any of these 
aims To choose between them is to make a judgement of values 
or priorities which we leave to the individual teacher IVhalcv er 


view of education he takes, he should be aware, as constantly as 
possible, of his ulUmalc purpose To forget this is at best to 
become narrow, at worst, to teach wthout thought 
These philosophical considerations do not give geography 
specific support They have not denied our raison d etre, but they 
are so far only permissive Apologists for all subjects would claim 
quabties for them which justify inclusion in the timetable, and 
which contribute to whatever aim or definition of education they 
hold The only justification for geographical studies on any of 
these philosophical grounds would be to claim that geography 
^ered a unique means of furthering any of their particular ends 
Thus far, we do not make this claim Let us, therefore, look at 
subjects from a more pragmatic viewpoint They exist at present 
as objects How do they come to be included m the curriculum? 
io review the development of subject divisions would be to 
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write another aspect of the history of education, indeed to probe 
the whole growth of man’s knowledge The current divisions of 
the timetable came into existence for a variety of reasons and 
through a variety of pressures Historical, political, religious, 
economic and social factors are at work The ultimate control of 
education is not to be summarised in a sentence ® We can detour 
discussion of this issue by saying that at present subjects are in 
the timetable because those m control of education believe them 
to be worthwhile The content of education is constantly under 
review, and teachers who believe m the value of their particular 
branch of knowledge in practice prepare an ad hoe defence of it 
The student who proposes to use geography as a means of 
education should have at least some knowledge of this and 
ensure that his defence is consistent with his chosen educational 
philosophy 

Geography has not lacked its apologists We begin with 
Fairgneve,’ whose influence, perhaps more than that of any 
other individual, shaped the pattern of geography m British 
schools in the early part of this century He made two prchminary 
points, that we ought to know something about the world m 
which we live, and that geography pays This he developed as its 
need in commerce He recognised the economic need as sub 
sidiary ‘The real value of geography hes m the fact that it helps 
man to live, it helps man to place himself m the world, to learn 
his true position, and what are his duties ’ ‘It enables us to 
understand other people, to some extent, by companson with 
ourselves By a study of geography we are enabled to understand 
facts without a knowledge of which it is impossible to do our 
duty as citizens of this very confusing and contradictory world ’ 
‘There is a claim from geography for a place m the curriculum 
because we cannot have an education worth the name without 
geography ’ His definition of the purpose of education, upon 
which this last statement rests, was that it is to help people to 
tarn a hving, and to hdp them to Iwe 

There is some suggestion ofa claim here that geography furthers 
international understanding, but this is later expressed m the 
more limited form of ‘necessary background knowledge’ His 
educational theory is clearly of the developmental school We 
give later an elaboration of the way geography offers means of 
development, but are more cautious about whether these pro- 
cesses are unique to it 

Writing m 195: Scarfe® said ‘Within this broad framework it is 
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possible to define more closely the special funcUons of geography - 
teaching in helping to equip children for life in the present-day - 
world It can help to provide specific kno^vledgc, it can teach 
certain sblls, and it can develop certain attitudes . ’ ^ 

work subtitled ‘Towards World Understanding’ one would 
expect emphasis upon this latter His mam claim under the last 
headmg is ‘an understanding of how the varied problems of 
peoples are related to differences in environment and through 
this understanding the development of an open mmded attitude 
towards the problems . . of other peoples*. The other items 
refer to the way geography can assist consideration of current 
problems, and foster realisation of world interdependence and of 
the need for careful use of world resources 
His more recent work* provides a claim on philosophical 
grounds for the teaching of geography, ‘The concept of an 
autonomous discipline imphes a subject , which has power 
wlhm Itself to make, to the sum total of human knowledge and 
understanding, its own unique and spcaal contnbution which is 
quite distinct from that of other disciphnes . a discipline ivith a 
precise point of view, a clearly defined purpose, and a method 
of study pecuUar to itself Geography is such a discipline * 'The 
first and pnmary function of the school geographer is to discover 
if relationships exist between the distnbuUon of man’s bfe and 
work, and the distribution of non human conditions This is a 
task that no other discipbne undertakes ’ 

BnauU and Shave’^® offer three clear points, phrased moderately 
in terms of hopes ‘First, the subject wiU teach a content of 
connected fact, interesting, significant and culturally valuable 
Second, the subject will suggest the world vicsv, upon the educa- 
tional importance of which we may all agree Third, the subject 
wall lend accuracy and rcahty to ideas of other people and other 
parts of the world, so that the world view shall be enlivened by a 
realistic appreciation of other lands ’ They menuon also the 
place of geography as a Imk between the natural sciences and the 
humanities, and that a good geographical training ‘tends to 
induce the habit of looking for all sides of a problem and of 
anucipatmg the inter-relation of elements* 

GopsiU« agrees that geographical knowledge is useful, but 
discounts the idea that geography makes for better international 
understanding on the grounds that ‘in spite of much excellent 
pography teachmg . the harmony we look for seems very 
little nearer This appears to place a heavy responsibihty upon 
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geography, and as he later remarks of the qualities implicit in 
international understanding ‘These . are more likely to be 
acquired from the general tone of the school and the ethical 
Standards which prevail in it * 

He secs geography as helping ‘the all important fact that 
concerned with the personal development of children’ 
e study of geograpjiy js a profitable one for children, not 
so much because it prepares them for this or for that, but because 
^ provide them iwth stimulating matcnal which has im- 
Htediafe significance, and because it offers opportunities for keen 
intellectual exercise m the pursuit of the significant relationships 
etween the vanous parts of its findings ’ By itself, this could 
2pply to many subjects We must therefore consider his view of 
gwgraphy He speaks of subject matter which is full of meaning, 
^hich captures the imagination and awakens curiosity 'Many 
lynches of science deal with these matters, geography no less 
than any of the others Moreover, it offers its own distinctive 
finglc on these exciting events and induces children to look further 
and further afield, and above all to notice the relationships between 
the vanous facts it offers ’ 

In the most recent work m this field Tuhppe“ writes on the 
educational value of geography Though not defining his concept 
of education, he speaks mainly of (he development of children’s 
•ntcllectual aptitudes Mental aptitudes brought into play m the 
study of geography are observation, memory, imagination, 
judgement and reasoning 

We treat this with some reserve A number of his phrases have 
an old fashioned nng 'systematic training m observation , 
‘develop their critical faculty’, ‘the mental process thus induced , 
'developing their visual memory’ This is thinking in terms of 
mental faculties Such shaip divisions are no longer used by 
psychologists today Some understanding of this is perhaps 
shown in his suggestion that the final educational value of the 
subject IS the mruJcation of a geographical outlook ‘As a result 
of all this, geography will give the pupiJ a concept of physical 
space a vision which will enable him to taJse an overall 

view by grasping the relationships by which individual phe- 
nomena are linked together in ihe whole of which they are parts ’ 

We have so far given the views of other writers as expressed 
in their works The following is our own view We are concerned 
with children in school, and most of the schools in this country 
are provided by the state It is a true, as well as convenient. 
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division to consider the case for teaching geography as it affects 
the individual and as it affects the citizen Most theoncs ot 
education aUow for both these aspects Whichever one stresses, 
the other plays a part The good soaety will be produced by good 
individuals good individuals will be produced by a good soaety. 

The first and simplest claim to be made is that by the study of 
geography children learn useful, even esscnual, facts These facts 
are mostly, in popular speech, facts of location The apology for 
not knowing where a place is remains ‘not being good at 
geography’. A child who had never heard of New York or 
Moscow, America or Russia, would be considered ignorant 
indeed It seems a reasonable claim that children should learn 
a few major world locations at school, and clearly geography 
teachers are to blame if they do not Once we step beyond this, 
however, difficulties arise Who shall judge what locations are 
essential’ In practice the touchstone tends to be that of current 
political or economic importance It is inevitable that many 
comers of the world remain obscure, should such a comer gam 
temporary prominence through some major catastrophe, the 
pubhc scans its newspaper maps or atlases without resentment 
that school geography did not include study of the location 
concerned 


One can marshal various other facts which could be justified 
as useful, a list both lengthy and highly debat cable could be 
constructed Factual information about what places are like, and 
the conditions likely to be encountered, are of direct pracucal 
use for the traveller, the entrepreneur and others The work of 
geographers in the intelligence services of recent wars was a 
striking example The need for a certain minimum core of 


factual knowledge cannot be demed Unfortunately this content 
also cannot be defined Geography was for long regarded merely 
as a compendium of factual knowledge Not wishing to revive 
this atutude, we place least emphasis on this part of our argument 
A more promising claim can be made that geography teaches 
essential skills, mainly those concerned with maps The most 
essential of these concerns the atlas, and provides a solution 
to the problem earlier presented Ability to use an atlas unlocks 
the door to locations over the whole world The mote detailed the 
training, and the greater the map understandmg, the more can 
the pupil, or adult, read for himself the basic facts of the world 
locational knowledge needed m everyday life The atlas is but 
a particular form of the map in general Maps of all kinds appear 
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m an enormous variety of publicauons today The case need 
hardly be elaborated The individual m western society frequently 
encounters maps m some form or other The less he understands 
them, the poorer is his fulfilment as a person 

Map reading, and many other forms of geographical study, 
also provide training in how to find out about places Picture 
interpretation is perhaps one of the most recent geographical 
skills, and plays a great part here Again this helps to solve the 
problem of factual knoivledge The cynic’s attack on the geographer 
IS to quote him as saying T don’t know where it is but if you tell 
me I Will explain ivhy it is there * A more substantial response 
would be ‘Say where it is and I will tell you what it is like’ 

It should be noted that no claim is made for the cany over of 
these skills to other fields They are concerned solely with their 
own content To suggest more would be to nsk basing our case 
on the idea of the transfer of training It is tempting to claim 
that, at higher levels, geography trams the student in orderly 
methods of thought which produce benefits in the form of similar 
methods else^vhere Present psychological research indicates that 
this IS only so when attention is specifically directed towards 
the methods involved There may be something of value here for 
sixth form teachen The sixth form geographer who is collating 
information, or weighmg argument against argument, can 
perhaps be shown, on occasion, that there are general principles 
which can be applied elsewhere 

We could certainly claim that geographical study enables the 
individual to enjoy a ncher use of his leisure Geography shows 
us how to study places There is no proof yet that it creates a 
greater interest m them, though this seems a likely supposition 
Present prospenty offers greater leisure and greater mobility At 
the simplest level, children will be able to plan more interesting 
and rewarding journeys At the highest level, adults are enabled 
to enjoy a greater understanding of the countryside, or indeed of 
any landscape There is evidence” that at present children are 
not trained to appreciate landscape, and public examination 
answers reveal that summaries of salient features tend to replace 
awareness of real country 

With great caution, we suggest that geography offers opportunity 
for aesthetic expenence Though this is not unique to our subject, 
its existence should not be neglected There is a fundamental 
beauty m the great natural phenomena The glacier, the hurricane, 
the waterfall or the volcano offer something more than items for 
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intellectual explanation The children's cxpcncncc of this may be 
Mcanous, by means ofdescnptivc wnting Tlicrc is also emotional 
cxpcncncc in following the adscnturcs of great cxplorcn For 
older children, there is more than intellectual sausfaction to be 
achie\ed m the realisation of the subtlety of geographical re- 
lationships Much emphasis is placed in this book upon the need 
for thought in geography, its aesthetic or emotional possibilities 
should not be neglected 


So far as the indmdual is concerned, sve suggest that the main 
justification for geography m school is that it is a ssorthwliile 
stud) for its o^^•n sake It is m the timetable because teachers 
tlunk it IS of salue Some elaboration of this value is needed 
The expression ‘discipline of the subject’, and the nature of a 
discipline, can be debated, and some consideration of these is 
given in the next chapter For the moment we therefore use the 
Geography u a particular way of 
rega dmg knowledge, above all an integrating way It is the 

''’Serher l]l the facts 
This integraung function is vital to geography 

^ T'::"' geographerief^^np 

m that, 

of the other suheas of the 7 w ® coKtrdinator 

opportunities for the geography teac£ ? 7' abundant 

one of his problems whe^^.r to refer to them Indeed, 
knowledge of other sul^ect i^tteT^Th' children’s 

sciences is clear f\eaSennE raises S' "tth 

processes, precipitation nr nU i gneslion of chemical 
™th bolLny, 3 r “'Tc” '■■'b 

coimccUon ivilh the hutnSii mathematics The 

most sometimes make a 33“ 3 Th' '“cher 

geography to histoiy, and an *' ■"''ation of 

pupils to wnte good English *° Petsuade his 

in these other fields will be irm» r i ^ y bis specialist colleagues 
The dnasion betwTn3f3“ '«>tts ^ 

dehbeiatcly menuoned As geoff3n humamties was 

from many other subject ficl^T^*’ '' “PC° matcnal 

^ *t “ “ a posibon to help restore 
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the division between the two cultures Mackinder saw this long 
ago One of the greatest of all gaps lies between the natural 
sciences and the study of humanity It is the duty of the geographer 
to build one bridge over the abyss which in the opinion of many 
IS upsetting the equihbnum of our culture Lop off either limb 
of geography and you maim it in its noblest part 

This IS a subtle matter, and we shall consider current develop 
ments in the subject in the next chapter In school there seem 
two levels of this balancing function The elementary one is that 
in geography children study the environment, with considerable 
stress on physical aspects, and they study man’s activities within 
It, which causes them to consider man as a living, perhaps 
irrational, creature The advanced one arises from the fact that 


although geography uses, to an increasmg degree, scientific 
method, it is not, in our opinion, wholly scientific It docs not 
offer exact prognoses, as do the physical sciences It requires 
considerable literary skill We submit that a subject which 
considers man’s activities as much as does geography has some 
claim to be among the humamues The sixth former at least 
becomes atvare that there are human as well as physical forces 
shaping our world, and that they are not reducible to a scientific 
formula In view of the increasmg division today betiveen the 
two cultures, this is surely a powerful argument for the inclusion 
of geography in the school curriculum 

There is another aspect of geographical study not yet men 
tioned If not umque to the subject, it is certainly strongly 
manifested m it The geographer studies distnbuUons or patterns 
These may be on a local or world basis How much may be 
inferred from their relationships is a matter for philosophical 
debate At school level it is enough, at the mimmum, me 


pupil to become aware of lhar existence 
Mother mode of thought, or way of orgamsmg JJ' 

will certainly become aware also, in various ways, of the e^stence 
or,t,e erth ns a whole VVhat benefits he may derive from this 


He is introduced to 


global awareness ^ve consider later „r 

The values we have discussed, inherent m the study of geo 
i, ♦ m/»s exnresscd as its educational qualities We 

graphy, are sometimes expressw le snmp 

Lst be cautions m the use of this 

a 1 A rifvpion various abihties, ana it is easy lo 

times claimed matters sUll under investigation by 

imply their transfer Thes^^^^ researchers interested m geo 
^^hf a^nf’erncau® Wfclann only that geography offers 
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possibdities for cxpenences of intellectual and cultural worth 
It uses saence and saentific method While man is a factor m 
the environment it must study humamty It gives ample scope for 
htcrary expression \Ve have suggested it can have an aesthetic 
side, and when children encounter great >vorld problems, it can 
touch upon the emotions 

A reason, though not a justification, for geography being 
taught at present, is because it exists There is a great amount 
of intellectual capital invested in the subject It is popular. 
Judged by O level entries, it ranks among the first half dozen 
Children can set that geography exists The better it is taught, 
the more they become aivare of its existence It is especially apt 
that those who study the earth can ahgn themselves with those 
ivho climb a mountam, and say with them we do it ‘because it is 
there The attractiveness of the subject and the wide scope it 
offers, should be used to the full The case w e have been presenting 
here is one for adults to consider, the teacher in the classroom can 
bestjustdy geography by making it appeal The many aspects of 
geographical study offer scope to children of different abilities, 
and to the different abdiues of children 
^Ve now turn to the relationship between geography and 
atizenship, of a state or of the world AU modem imt^rs make 
some reference to this topic The time has come to be very 
auzcnship claims Research quoted later 
in “ Previouriy nssnmed 

grographical study provides im- 
Snn TT both of fact and ofunder- 

pupil soTl Sn'' T ““J” ■"fluence on the 

sim'iVbjeeu 




and perhaps con 
' understanding 


cj^e'or,;;— 


can destroy vital ■7ns,dSZ!^Jn““'“‘^"S of a scale 

say. tccoTmovetSS^^rghXl^S"'' showing, 

terrain were indicated ”a<arc of the 

More elaborate maps with a wealth of 


to the adult by 
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statistical or economic information are best mastered by those 
who are familiar with map reading Closely allied to this is the 
factual knowledge already mentioned The more the reader can 
clothe the simple outline map by means of his own knowledge of 
the country or countryside, the better can he consider for himself 
the points at issue 

\Ve do not claim that a detailed study of the home country 
increases interest m it, or even love of it There is no valid 
evidence to support such a claim The accent in German schools 
earlier this century on Hemalskunde would seem to lean on this 
idea Even apart from the calculated propaganda to be seen in 
atlases of the Nazi penod, there was still great emphasis upon 
the German homeland It seems reasonable to make a detailed 
study of the home country Matcnal is available It is the area in 
which children are most likely to travel It gives most opportunity 
for seeing the rcahty of geography. So far as citizenship is con- 
cerned ^\c make only two points Pint, knowledge of the homeland 
IS essential for an informed consideration of many current 
problems The population explosion m the south-east, the 
location of motorways, the preservation of the countryside are all 
current matters of which the ordinary citizen needs the geo- 
graphical background Secondly, it seems to us a part of citizen 
ship Itself that the citizen should consider and appreciate the 
land he inhabits, and geography plays a great part in enabling 


him to do this 

Claims that the study of geography affects in some way the 
pupil’s development as an international citizen have been rna e 
widely and expressed in different ways Geography is said to 
produce a world viewpoint, or an understanding of other peop es 
point of view It is said that an understanding of foreign ways of 
life IS likely to produce sympathy towards foreigners It is easy 
to see that the subject matter of geography, covering as it does 
other countries, other ways of life, and world distributions, 
suggests that it may have these wider results r , j 

Fairgneve’s famous dictum” may well have fostered this 
‘The hm- fou of geography m school is to tram future citizens to 
imagine accurately the conditions of the great world stage and 
so blip them to think sanely about political and social problems 
n*e world around’ Less weU known js the sentence which 
immediately precedes this ‘We present, then, something m the 
nmme of a confession of fmth regarding what geography may* 
* Our italics 
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do in school ’ The contained assumptions, uTitlen dunng the 
aftermath of the first world svar, were readily taken as fact 
‘To train future citizens’ and *to help them think sanely about 
political problems in the world* became for many accepted 
results rather than idealistic hopes In 1950 Scarfe** svnting on 
the role geography should play in promoting international 
undentanding, states ‘The task, therefore, of a geography 
teacher is not merely “how can I teach geography better”, but 
• how can I teach my geography so that the ideas of, and the wish 
for, international understanding naturally and inevitably arise 
m the minds of children” ’ The teacher, then, may wish to 
influence tlie attitudes of the children he teaches Attitudes are 
usually expressed by the opinion of individuals, they may be 
formed less raUonally than opinions Attitudes, fortunately, are 
impermanent and can be changed, the geography teachers 
interested in international understanding centred their researches 
on how to change them 

Tm approacliH open to the teacher tvho tvishcs to foster 
mtemat^al understanding are suggested by James and Honey 
Sd rr't f"’' ’“"'"’t™' “ •intemauonal affairs geography’ 
^d ua, 0 life g^graphy’ -Ihe former mvoKes dScuLoS of 
controvenial problems, the teacher possibly contnbuUnir his 

esnS" slrto h ““a"'?" "'■o*' of 

Samenu IW rin, 1“ ’■"’■'o'- 'o those wh.eh 

Snldr^n da" ot ’“Sgeet that 

the reality of the peoolc an?!""? grography lessons with 
appear to Ime ^ "’’■oh <l>oy learn, but 

such as comics and filmi. based on sources 

dndopedasencsofnavofhfyw^ 'O'P'nmrnt they 

they found considcnihl/imnr« at the conclusion of which 

towards the foreicn nen f the children’s attitudes 

discontinued, the children t °^Srography teaching was 

auiiudes to revert to thcir former 

'"“nsdrs.gnr,! to emphasm. Wore and after senes of 

prof Irs uhose problems ofhs?™‘“'''"'f “"‘''’’landing of other 
dimmiiar to our o«-n The 'o '““"all) not 

-"It'd ,n a .,g„,r.eant ehange o’TlIS, t r;a^'’ofThe 
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children concerned; those of others^ did not. The control 
groups of all, taught without special emphasis on international 
understanding, showed no improvement in attitude. This would 
appear to indicate that although specific effort to improve 
attitudes by means of geography teaching may not always be 
successful, unless this e/Ibrt is consciously made, attitudes are 
likely to remain unchanged. Other subjects of the curriculum 
and the whole spirit in which the activities of the school are 
conducted all play their part in the formation of attitudes towards 
other groups. It may well be, as one svriter®* suggests, that 
geography teaching can only take its due share as an influence, 
and has optimum results when the whole climate of the school 
IS favourable to the formation of good attitudes. 

Thus apart from the modest degree of modification of attitudes 
shown, v\ e must base our claims for geography for world citizen- 
ship on different grounds. We can say that ^owledge of other 
ways of life, of conditions of living, and of world interdependence 
is a necessary basis for international understanding, and know- 
ledge of their geographical setting an essential preliminary to the 
understanding of other countries* problems. More than this, for 
the moment, we cannot assume. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE REGIONAL APPROACH 


In the previous chapter are many references to geography as 
a subject, although this has so far not been discussed m detail 
The reader may well ha\e wished to cast forward mentally to 
matters considered now As we arc concerned with geography 
m school, we have taken educational aspects first The teacher o 
course sees geography as a means of education, rather than 
education as a means of produang geographers Without 
conception of the nature of the subject, however, he will e 
unable to see preasely its function in education 
How much he needs to know is not easy to decide Ihe 


specialist geographer wll have already given the matter so 
thought The student in training will be currently considering it 
There are suggestions that debate about the nature of geograp y 
IS overdone or unfruitful Certainly such debate is a specia is 
pastime The average student wrestling with HarWhorne s woric 
on this subject may weU be tempted to wonder how such dis 
sertation concerns him Yet not to care about the nature o a 
subject IS a negaUon of learning At its extreme, it is an academic 
value, a philosophical problem pursued for its own sake for 
everyday purposes, the teacher must have some of 

current Ideas m geographical thought rf only to have errtena for 
the selectton of subject matter Without 
teaching risks becoming the presentation of ® 

S chaptel o'ur view of what consututes thrs hke mmdedness. 

“InyI:omId°ethoITgeVp^^ ■“ 
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the ^^o^k of Mackinder, *thc father of British Geography’ His 
influence cannot be ignored Cantor^ summarises thus ‘He 
found British geography at its lowest ebb, at a ume when it was 
not an accepted subject at the highest levels of education, and by 
his insistence on sound intellectual and philosophical basis, 
coupled with an immense amount of proselytising work, he, 
more than any other single man, won for it a place in the 
academe sun ’ From his first famous lecture in 1887 to his last 
article in Geography m 1943 there are numerous references to the 
geographical synthesis and the importance of the regional 
wncept His statement on geography as a bridge subject has 
been quoted (page 9) H„ definition, made at the same time, 
hould be knon-n to students -the subject whose function is to 
trace the interaction of man in society and so much of his en- 

ZZ-ui 1 «> 

nX r'h d “ r'g'onul geography ‘the key to the 

U"*vers.ty'» Time has altered 
bJi sTd approach somewhat In schools we hold it still to 
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IS regional geography ’ He adds a useful statement on the purpose 
of regional geography ‘It is to gather up the disparate strands 
of the systematic studies, the geographical aspects of other 
disciplines, into a coherent and focussed unity, to see nature and 
nurture, physique and personality, as closely related and inter- 
dependent elements in specific regions’ “ 

In his inaugural lecture Pye** ga\e an exposition of object and 
method in geographical studies which puts this point of view We 
heartily commend it in full to students ‘In the simplest terms the 
geographer’s job is the study of places or lands, and we are 
professors of, that is as e arc makers of, sound learning about the 
earth’ ‘The geographer has an exciting and exacting task 
in seeking to find out and portray the qualities and charactenstics 
that gi\e distinction to place, and to understand the concrete 
unique complexity This it is that gives umty and coherence to 
our study ’ And above all ‘Geography then, maintains the 
need for looking at things as a whole, and it is in his regional 
method that the geographer makes his umquc contnbution to 
learning ’ 

Balchin’s^’ view of regional geography supports the claim 
made on page 8 for certain values for geographical study 
‘Here we have a subject in which the approach is the reverse of 
specialisation, synthesis instead of analysis, an art m place of a 
science ’ It may well be that the increasingly scientific trend in 
geography makes for a lack of favour for regional geography 


The point is developed later 

An even more important discussion of the idea of the region 
was made by Gilbert m the Herbertson Memonal Lecture m 
.960, and It IS not by chance that .ts content ha, relevance for 
our first three chapters His view both ofgeography and 
will guide the young teacher m the selection of material ^on 
his and similar views depend the edueationa values we have 
1 j » ‘Tf imaffinatively taught, university geo 

claimed on page 9 “ Jl.beral education as that 

iriAVS^^Jorhfe^ — 

region was absolutely neces ^ ^ Wooldridge ‘The 

this is still true centrifugal tendency m check 

binding force wh'* P be strengthened » 

IS regional opponents Kimble’s" somewhat 

The regional concept Has its opp 
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bght hearted attack was based largely on the grounds that 
regions cannot be perceived or adequately defined, and that 
they have no scientific foundation One suspects his essay ^vas an 
exercise in dialectic David’s** assault is more substantial, though 
less onginal He secs that the regional concept is of ‘surpassing 
importance to the standing of geography’ In effect, he develops 
the oft heard theme that geography is nothing but a compendium 
of other disciplines ‘The geographer who takes a special mterest 
in one of the systematic studies soon finds himself outside the stnct 
limits of his subject, and has to labour in the terrain of the 
botanist geologist, economist, histonan or some other ’ Clearly 
the answer to this is the regional synthesis He uses shrewdly 
vanous geographers’ criticisms that good regional syntheses arc 
not being produced, and quotes an example which ‘could be 
wntten by any intelhgent reader of the IVes/em Mail' We could 
perhaps infer fom this Urat the Welsh art by nature good gco- 
Fiiphers Parler” m his reply, develops a further exposition of 

douhS’'.?!,"”'’!’ “ 'hnt geographers have raised 

fs the value of the subject by claiming that geography 

senten^^r “r Two ofta 

there h“T bLn®*™"' 
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school early in the century, ^^ras a major development in geo 
graphical method Regional geography had no real place in 
schools until It wis introduced by the text books of Herbert 
son The formula of relief, structure, climate and vegetation, 
follo^^ed by agriculture, industry, settlement, routes and the like 
was widely adopted later in school and other text books A 
common title was *a systematic regional geography’ The inter- 
war period was the heyday of the ‘concise geographical account 
It fostered and reflected this manner of approach, and was 
enshnned in many an examination question This formula is 
very deeply embedded into the thinking of many geographers, 
and It has its attractions for teachers It offers a plan by which 
the pupil can arrange the matena!, and few would deny the 
value of helping children to acquire an orderly manner of thought 
One weakness of the formal account was that it could easily 


degenerate into the mere presentation of facts to be learnt An 
even greater one was that the constant repetition of the human 
response, following on the recital of the physical basis implied 
a determinist attitude It is still possible to hear children estimating 
that, the background being thus, man will do thus and thus 
Another weakness is that the constant use of the same formula 
gives little variety to lessons It is true that children are helped 
by some familiarity with style and method, but the systematic 
headings used repeatedly over a penod of years are rather more 
than this justifies 

To a less extent, regional work came into some disrepute 
through over preoccupation with regional divisions The division 
of a continent or the svorld into a given set of sub regions, bounded 
by hnes drawn on the map, could become a major end o geo 
graphy teaching, and teachers found themselves having to teac 
that the lines drawn in many cases did not exist In this con ex , 
Kimble’s remarks have some force 

There were vanous reactions to this over formalism ur g 

the post war period It gave some substance to the case o o 

who wished to develop social studies in place o J 

Social studies, they claimed included much of the sujec ^ 
of geography, but avoided its formal approach e P J 
method, at that time also to the fore, drew part y on ^ 
argument Projects as such are not allied to any , 

In geography, they tended to become a conrse teachers 

a particular topic or theme In so far as ^ P 

to break away from a geography which had ec 
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Style, they were useful ^Vllcn they %%crc used is the basis of a 
^vhole syllabus difficulties arose Tlicrc uas more than a little 
nsk that children would no longer be sliid>jng specific places, and 
that geography would degenerate into isolated snippets of 
unrelated information Tlic repetition of a senes of projects is as 
unsound as the repetition of regional headings 
Before developing our view of what is appropriate geography 
in schools today, we consider trends in the subject as a university 
study It 13 clear from the statements quoted that some advocates 
of the importance of regional geography hav c their misgiv mgs It 
IS even clearer that the trends m research are strongly towards 
specialisation and the systematic branches A ghnee at the titles 
of articles m the Transactions of the Institute of Bntish Geo- 


graphers confirms this Steels** review of their publications is 
apposite here ‘In practice it proved easier to adopt systematic 
rather than regional criteria, though some analysis of regional 
coverage is attempted later Tlic disparate nature of the 
subjects suggests diversity and strength on the one hand and 
ccntnfugality and possible weakness on the other ’ Linton** 
anticipated this with a warning ‘It matters not what your 
specialism is— -pursue it but remember always that you 

are a geographer whose business it is to see things not as 
phenomena in isolation, but as they occur together in their 
regional settings 

It would seem that the great bulk of geographical research is 
todayr earned out m some specialist field As knowledge expands, 
this development in areas of specialisation seems normal and 
inevitable Regional specialists still exist but their writings are 
increasingly f^ced to draw on specialist studies made within 
“ reflected in undergraduate courses Con- 
timTava of perhaps more than half the 

m on training 

mAe systematic branches of the subject 

it v^ould\?"^“ r°^ our concern and wc make it plain that 
comen and J comment upon the 

department The university 
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research is s>stematic, and research has not the same aims as 
teaching Again the specialist analyses while we attempt the more 
difficult synthesis in regional geography Geographers trained m 
a systematic way become teachers and may apply their methods 
in schools’ It IS vitally important that the young graduate should 
maintain an integrated view, and see his subject as a whole, at 
least if he teaches below sixth form level If geography in school 
IS not taught as umted geography, and in our view this means 
mainly regional geography, children will never see the unity of 
the subject about which so much is spoken If geography in 
schools IS organised too early under the systematic branches, it 
would nsk reverting to the disparate parts against which we are 
so often warned and against which Tudor David tilts 

One other tendency has relevance for schools Geography has 
for long hovered rather uneasily between the humanities and the 
sciences Today it appears to be sivinging towards the sciences 
Phrases such as ‘the new scientific geography’ are not unheard If 
this be so, apologists for the subject in schools must reconsider 
their ground If geography can offer only the qualities of a 
science as subject matter for the young mind, it will rank with 
the other sciences in the scramble for timetable space and, not 
having reached full competing status with them, is likely to be 
the loser 

Against this background, then, we offer our conception of 
what should constitute geography today as a school subject 
Clearly geography must study places, particularly m so far as 
they form man’s environment For children, the concrete reality 
IS the study of particular parts of the earth They think in terms 
of areas, rather than ideas ** The mam layout of the school 
course, at least in the early and middle years, should be on an 
areal plan The co ordination of this knowledge into generabsa- 
tions and world patterns should follow later, as maturity develops 

The regional concept already expounded forms the core of 
our philosophy, but modifications are needed m school To 
make a complete regional synthesis in a literary form is advanced 
geography This is a possible objective for the sixth former the 
preparation for this in fourth and fifth is work on a regional 
basis, which does not necessarily call for a regional account The 
phrase ‘regional setung’ or ‘regional framework’ is often used 
today The modification of the regional concept which is par 
ticularly useful m school is the su^:est!on of the unifying theme 
Bowen argues for a unifying theme adopting the historical 
TO — 3 
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approach Preston James uses population problems as a startmg 
point for the study of Brazil 

The cntenon taken for the region will often provide the teacher 
with this unifying theme Regions are of many kinds The 
Canadian shield is a structural region, Califorma a political one, 
the Mississippi basin physical, the Ruhr economic, Mediterranean 
France climatic Work on the Ruhr, though on a regional basis, 
could rightly be dominated by economic considerations A lesson 
on Califorma might well become out of proportion unless the 
enormous vanety within the pohtical boundary was clearly 
apparent 


The notion of a problem, peculiar to or well exemphfied m 
the area, offers another means of Boding umty, and is m hne with 
contemporary developments It also sets the teacher almost 
automatically upon a tram of thought which must look for 
facts and then explanations Harc,“ although considering that 
the facts of modem life have pushed regional thinking in 
creasmgly aside’, supports this ‘Why have we turned away from 
the regional synthesis — if indeed we have^ I think we have done 
so for several reasons The first, undoubtedly, is that the 
regional concept is frustratmgly difficult to apply m practice It 
hM Its place more in literary mterpretauon than m research 
any of us have had to work witlun regional frameworks m 
applied geography, and m this sense the region is as ahve as 
ever More and more we think of problems » If the young 
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against the geography Avhich was merely rote learmng, and we 
would still maintain that it is the considerahon of the facts which 
gives geography its chief educational qualities One sound basis 
of fact for children is the landscape, and it is a legitimate purpose 
of geography for children to learn what places are hke This 
idea, though not developed here, will be found to recur throughout 
the book Closely related to this is one further pnnciple, which 
will also be encountered constantly The geographer s raw 
matenal is the land, seen originally in the field He studies this 
in various ivays As far as possible children should pursue a 
similar process It follows that work in class will be the con- 
sideration of vanous facts, presented in a vanety of forms The 
younger the children, the more will the work be descriptive 
As age and ability increases, the more ivill explanations and 
generalisations about these data be sought 

This leads us to the place of generalisation and systematic 
studies in school geography We suggest that the early years 
should be on a regional basis, to give children factual knowledge 
of countnes, and to ensure that they study places that are real 
to them It IS from this basis, in later years, that generalisations 
can be made It is only from known facts that children can make 
generalisations for themselves The forming of these generalisations 
can start gradually, perhaps at age thirteen or thereabouts One 
group of the Commission on the Teaching of Geography at the 
twentieth International Geographical Congress, 1964, reported** 
that ‘too early an introduction of over simplified generalisations 
often led to erroneous ideas which were not always easily eradi 
cated at a later date As children’s knowledge of areas increases, 
they can build up patterns of distnbution Certainly an aim for 
the CO ordination of a five year course is some form of world 
revision, based on the realisation of the major world patterns 
It follows that work concenung systematic geography should 
be similarly treated The conclusions of the systematic branches 
are m themselves very careful generalisations from considered 
data, and to offer them too early to children invites the possibility 
that they will learn generalisations to apply, rather than discover 
them for themselves At school level, tlus involves mainly subject 
matter connected with climate and landforms, though aspects of 
economic or historical geography may arise This is discussed 
more fully later, but meanwhile wc suggest that in the early 
years of school geography teachers should concentrate on laying 
the necessary factual basis, for example of climatic phenomena 
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or landforms, using examples as they arise in the course of the 
regional programme 

We have not entered into a full discussion of the nature of 
geography ^Ve have given instead some account of what we 
believe geography should be m secondary schools, and the next 
chapter gives a prease implementation of our ideas in terms of 
lessons This does not necessarily absolve the student from further 
study. There are those who feel wc should press on with our 
teaching and stop defending ourselves, others are tired of philo- 
sophical niceties Both may be right Nevertheless, the function 
of a teacher, particularly at higher levels, is to stimulate young 
minds, and for this he must himself remain intellectually cunous. 
Meanwhile we have nailed our flag to the regional mast, and 
those who would not place the mam emphasis on regional 
geography in school must justify themselves with some other 
viable philosophy 
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The opening chapters have made clear our mcivs on the im 
portance of regional geography in school, and our conception 
of Its function in education This chapter is a bridge bet^veen the 
pnnaplcs already offered, and the particular techniques of the 
geographer in school Avhich will be elaborated later It is based 
on our conception of a major function of geography as training in 
the perception of relationships, and touches in general terms on 
methods It may perform the simpler task of offenng a basis of 
planmng a lesson It is not merely how to plan It is an exposition 
of certain ideas which we believe to be fundamental to geography 
teaching © 6 r / 

The statsmenu by geographeis on the vital role of regional 
pography hap already been quoted In schools ivith a regional 
layout or syllabus many if not most of the lessons ivill be regional 
ones This mmt not he interpreted too academically (page 21 ) 
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ob\ious point IS repeated here as a reminder that its importance 
should be always in mind Wc are using geographical study as a 
means to education, and it is when this is forgotten that lessons 
become of little value It is not much— if anything — of an educa 
Uonal process for children merely to have absorbed, by ear and 
memory or by hand and ^^TlUng, a senes of facts about an area, 
howe\er %aluablc by themselves and however logically set out 
It IS the \videspread impression of geography as a compendium 
of locations \vith no further academic ment which has so lo%vered 
It in popular esteem, and the lesson %vhich is basically a statement 
of facts is la>nng the foundaUon of this attitude m the pupils 
The purpose of this chapter, and indeed of the whole of this book, 
IS to elaborate the means by which geography can be used as a 
vehicle of intellectual development and cultural ennehment 

W ithin these broader aims there should be for every lesson a 
more specific aim, which of course must be closely related to the 
subject matter it is proposed to cover A common aim of many 
teachers, if they ^>e^e pressed to state it, would be one suspects, 
‘to teach the geography of the Pans Basin’ or wherever it may be 
How often do we hear the remark ‘We’ie done France Next 
week we II do Germany’ If the teacher is thinbng in these terms 
the aim he has in mind is the title of an area or region This is a 
noun How can a noun indicate a purpose’ Above all, docs 
It not imply that the main, albeit unconscious, aim is to expound 
facts’ We make a pica for, at (he very least, some modification of 
this attitude 

This plea is founded on the importance of the difference between 
exposition or inculcation and discovery A geography lesson 
should be, as often as possible, a process of discovery Let us 
consider the difference between a lecture and a lesson The 
lecture is an orderly exposmon of a subject or a point of view 
The aim may be explanation, but the audience is normally told 
of the speaker’s tram of thought He presents facts, discovenes, 
ideas or expounds relationships He states his line of argument, and 
the hearers follow of their own vohtion and their oivn intellect 

The lesson may also have its clement of exposition There ivill 
normally be certain facts, ideas or skills which the teacher ivishes 
the children to learn The difference is that it is the teacher’s 
responsibibty to cause them to do so It is by his art and skill 
that they are so persuaded, and most lessons are charactensed 
by an active interplay between teacher and taught which is 
absent from the lecture Most teachers would accept that telhng 
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IS not teaching, but despite the unfortunate effect mere telling 
has had upon our subject, the tradition dies hard An exposition 
of the geography of an area, though fascinating to a geographer 
and digestible by very able children, is contrary to the real 
nature of geography, which has always been a product of ex- 
ploration and IS increasingly becoming an explanatory science 
Indeed, exposition alone is contrary to many good purposes of 
education At its worst, telhng devolves into a routine set of notes, 
all to the same pattern, perhaps even copied down by the class 
after a bnef expIanaUon, or dictated to them 
Tivo reservations are necessary here to avoid extremism 
Geography is partly a descriptive subject, and children must 
leam, amongst other things, to write good descriptions of places 
This power should be developed by practice in writing, and 
attention will be given later to the arrangement of wntten 
exercises which foster it Nor do we preclude children from their 
own ivntten notes or other records of work What is important is 
how they come to make them 
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science with universal laws, is quite as difficult as the art of dis- 
covering the character of a human individual One cannot 
appreciate a human personality purely by a study of human 
anatomy, and the chemistry of the body, so one cannot, as some 
geographers so vainly imagine, appreciate geographical indivi- 
duality by a study of geological and climatic conditions alone ’ 

Some examples will illustrate this more fully ‘To account for 
the predominance of arable land in East Anglia ’ ‘To find out 
why farmers in the Com Beit grow so much maize ’ ‘To find 
out why the Clyde estuary is an important shipbuilding area ‘ 
‘To discov er why the population of Norway lives mainly round 
the coast ’ It is a vital part of lesson planning to arrange the 
Subject matter to lead to the selected end Properly done this 
ensures that the children are thinking for themselves, rather than 
being the passive recipients of facts or conclusions 

Tlic above are straightforward aims given to introduce the 
idea Lessons must be adjusted to the age and ability of the class, 
and aims of different degrees of complexity are possible ‘To 
discover why New York is a great port’ would be suitable for a 
third year class ‘To account for the dominating position of 
New York m the trade of the United States’ would be appropriate 
adjustment of subject matter and difficulty of concept for sixth 
form discussion A simple first year aim might be ‘To find out 
how a Danish farmer fives’, but the fourth year could discover 
‘Why Denmark exports so much dairy produce’ Another first 
year aim could be ‘To find out what life is like in an oasis’, while 
the fifth year equivalent would be ‘To find out how man utilises 
the resources of the Sahara’ First formers might find out *How 
farmers grow fruit in North east Kent’, the fifth form could 
‘Account for land use contrasts m South east England Again 
the first form could find out ‘What an alpine valley is like’, but 
the fourth year could tackle ‘How man makes use of alpine 
valleys’ 

It will be seen that there are vanous ways of expressing the 
spint of discovery in the atm, and allowance can also be made for 
the different attitude of age groups, as well as for their ability 
Younger children are more concerned with description so that 
‘how and ‘what it is like’ appear in the aim more frequently 
than ‘why For older children ‘to explain why’ and ‘to account 
for’ allow for a more thoughtful approach Other useful aims 
which can be adapted to vanous levels are ‘To find the geo 
graphical condiUons which have influenced the production of , 
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‘To find the advantages and disadvantages oP, ‘To contrast’, 
‘To find the difficulties involved in’ 

There should be only one mam aim If there arc two, the 
lesson will fall into separate parts rather than one related whole 
Thus ‘To consider the industries of North»cast England with 
special reference to steel mabng’ casts the lesson into a double 
form from the start ‘To account for the predominance of heavy 
industry’ requires the same subject matter but keeps it connected 
Similarly ‘To account for the agriculture and industry of the Pans 
Basin divides the matter into two sections, whereas ‘To account 
for the main occupations in the Pans Basin’ presents a unifying 
theme Again, ‘To contrast farming in the wet and dry zones of 
India and to account for the existence of the dry zone’ offers a 
direct split in the lesson, ‘To account for contrasts between wet 
and dry zone farming m India’ covers the same ground in a 
umfied approach 

It IS unnecessary to have as aims such forms as ‘To discover 
and account for the locauon oP tea plantations in India, or 
coffee fazendas m Brazil This approach encourages the habit of 
having double aims In fact the first part of the aim is the factual 
basis of the lesson One cannot consider the explanation until the 
locauon has been established Indeed, it would be unintelligent 
to teach about any matter without first ensuring that the class 
knew Its location, unless, as occasionaUy happens, the aim of the 
exercise u that, given a certain number of facts, the class should 
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nevertheless be a valuable pointer to a suitable aim for lower 
form lessons For uorkaday purposes for such classes we suggest 
as sufficient a phrase which requires some sequence of gcogra 
phical thought. This may well be the explanation of a relationship 
or of a pattern of distribution 

The teaching of physical geography is considered later and the 
need for its close integrabon with regional geography up to year 
five \vill be stressed The apphcation of this principle in lessons 
anses here Thus a lesson ‘To explain why the west coast of 
Wales IS wetter than the east coast of England is, in effect, a 
first year lesson on relief rainfall ‘To Jeam about a volcano’ 
lacks precision ‘To find out how a volcano works’ is abstract, 
although seeking reasons ‘To find why the inhabitants were 
evacuated from Tristan da Cunha’ ensures the study of a specific 
place and relates the phenomena studied to human activity 

It may be objected that strict adherence to the type of aim 
here advocated means that all the geography of the region is not 
covered Of course not There may well be more than one lesson 
on a region, these lessons will be directed towards various aspects 
of Its geography Even if only one lesson is available, when the 
nght aim is found, an aim closely related to a major aspect of 
the region, many of the orthodox items of climate, soil, relief, 
structure and so on ivill play their part in its elucidation If the 
matter is not relevant, it should be omitted It is surely a more 
scholarly process to perceive what is relevant than to insist on 
complete factual cover of the area 

Close consideration of the lesson on Brittany (page 38) may 
illuminate the process of selecting aims Page 41 presents the 
type of matenal found in school text books dealing with Europe, 
which is often studied m the fourth year We may assume that 
the class will have this data For clanty of discussion we will 
also assume that the facts herein are all that the teacher intends to 
use Analysis of the text shows that it provides some detail of the 
history, structure, relief, vegetation, climate and occupations of 
Bnttany It would be possible to rearrange the text into an 
orderly geographical account of Brittany, under these logical 
headings The class could copy these facts with little difficulty 
or thought This would resit m an adult exposition of the 
geography of Bnttany, of little interest to the non adult fourth 
form, particularly if their account was reiteration of a pattern 
already very familiar 

At the beginning of the text is the statement that Bnttany is 
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‘not unlike’ Cornwall and Devon \Vc might, therefore, consider 
a lesson showng how Bnttany resembles the South est Peninsula 
This means that the class should know what the South west 
Penmsula is like, and such a lesson might form a useful means of 
revismg a familiar area If the Bntish peninsula \\ as not knou n to 
the class, its inclusion would involve detail of this new area svhich 
would be likely only to confuse what was to be learnt of Brittany, 
such an aim would then be unprofitable 

The end of the text emphasises the uniqueness of Brittany, 
we might dcade that this is the chief characteristic of Bnttany 
To consider the umqueness of Bnttany m Trance immediately 
imphes knowledge of the rest of France The idea of discos enng 
this umqueness svould be \ alid only if the rest of France had been 
studied, such an aim imphes revision of France and might be 
of use in this context 

The text also reveals another geographical charactcnstic of 
Bnttany, that the coast lands arc different from the lands of the 


wtenor It might be possible, therefore, to consider the contrasts 
between these two regions as our aim Indeed, regional punsts 
might insist that this is the only right aim We could plan the 
l^on then by taking two columns, one for the coastlands, one 
for me intenor, putting side by side m each the relevant contrasts 
If these controls were taken straight from the text they would 
eve op m a ^connected fashion not in geographical sequence 
We should feel compelled to present them in an orderly, consecu 
Ovc manner such as would provide sound matcnal for fourth 
therefore find that we were sull 
althoup^*"^ structure, rehef, \ egetatton, climate and occupations, 
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the lesson If this content is correctly chosen and planned, the 
lesson will have unity and coherence We have not suggested 
that children should not learn facts, or that lessons should not 
ln\e substantial factual content The teacher’s selection of facts 
IS valal, and the entenon has already been given— their relevance 
to the mam (heme 

Near the beginning of the lesson should be posed the problem 
tvhich IS to be soKcd It will have been noted that most of the 
aims given arc couched m terms of some form of inquiry or 
explanation, though tins is not necessarily specifically stated to 
the class It is often a useful opening of the lesson to put forward 
facts which pose or introduce this problem Thus the start of the 
rainfall lesson (page 31) could be with the class listing six towns, 
noting the total annual rainfall of each These towns would have 
been selected by the teacher, three on the east and three on the 
west of Great Britain, but would be put on the board in, say, 
alphabetical order The location of each, and their classification 
into wetter and drier places leads directly into the mam matter of 
the lesson The lesson on Norway (page 29) could well start with 
consideration of a map showing the distribution of population, 
and the fourth year lesson on Denmark (page 29) with discussion 
of her export figures 

Considerable skill is then needed to arrange the material or 
content of the lesson m the correct order, so that it is in clearly 
marked sections or steps These sections should be presented 
logically so that each step follows on or is clearly related to, the 
one before When, as often happens, there are several factors 
which are equally relevant to the solution of the problem in 
hand, it may seem that this order can be chosen arbitranly 
According to the material available, however, the course of the 
lesson should fall into stages, each of which should be completed 
in a reasonable time, each be linked to the previous one The final 
stage or section draws all the threads of the lesson together and 
presents the conclusion 

Let us continue with the lesson on Brittany as our example 
The facts in the order given in the passage indicate in general 
terms that the sea presents historical, climatic and occupational 
influence on Brittany These are the main facts to be stressed, 
and few would quarrel with a lesson which dealt with them as 
they stand Nevertheless, such a lesson would assume that this 
is the most logical order for teachmg Let us consider this 
Certainly historical influences come first. These influences were 
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those of early invasion and coastal settlement TIicsc coastal 
settlements s\erc encouraged by the lie of the land, so some 
consideration of the coastal features asould occur naturally here 
These settlements were small centres concerned with fishing and 
boat building, from these developed towns with both similar 
and different occupations For children this is surely the next 
logical step, from coastal villages and fishing, to ports and the 
development of other occupations, such as those mentioned m the 
text None of these occupations is basically determined by climate, 
so the fact that climate has not yet been introduced will not 
detract from class discussion Now discussion of one group of 
occupations — in this case mainly industna! — leads logically to 
thoughts of other occupations Tliosc to be considered are 
agncultural and for these a knowledge of climate is essential 
In this instance it seems simpler to discuss climate before agn- 
culturc, though one might study agriculture and then consider 
climate as a partial explanation Discussion of 4 agnculturc will 
naturally entail descnption of the land being farmed To complete 
our review, we need to take into account the part played bj the 
sea in the uolation of Bnttany, which is one aspect of its unique- 
ness It will be seen, therefore, that in place of the original three 
secuons, vve have developed six, dealing with (i) early invasion, 
UO the physical environment of coastal settlement, (iii) coastal 
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It IS appropnate here to mention timing This is one of the 
greatest difficulties the young teacher encounters It involves the 
accurate assessment of the Icngtii of time any given piece of 
^vork \vill take the class, how long oral ivork ^vl]I take, or the 
drawing of a board map or diagram If the lesson is planned m 
sections, it is simplest to time these, such timing is part of the 
lesson planning It is scarcely helpful to young teachers to suggest 
that expenence ivill enable them to time lessons correctly, though 
It may be encouraging It may be more helpful to suggest that it 
IS better to have material surplus to the lesson than to ‘dry up’ 
and be faced wth a class having nothing to do Some lessons will 
permit a ‘spare’ section, a section hkely to reinforce what is 
being learnt, but not absolutely essential to the structure of the 
lesson. This may be used if the teacher has overestimated the time 
necessary for class work Under-cstimation m timing results in the 
need to ‘finish this next lesson*. This situauon is not always the 
fault of the teacher — abnormally lengthy notices after school 
prayers, choir practices, fire dnll, searches for lost property and 
so on can all depnve the teacher of his allotted time Nevertheless 
the unfinished lesson should be an excepUon, if it is not, the lesson 
is incorrectly planned Tlie lesson which begins by finishing off a 
topic previously dealt with is likely to lose the impact of interest 
The lesson breaks into two parts, the old and the new, the new is 
then hkely to suffer from shortage of time — a vicious circle The 
classroom clock should face the teacher, his glances at it should 
be frequent if surreptitious There is no virtue in prolonging a 
lesson after the finishing bell, professional courtesy demands 
punctuality. 

We have discussed work for the class and timing, the other 
essential in the development of the lesson is the unification of 
the sections selected by strong connecting links The first statement 
or question of each section should follow on directly from the 
previous one For the lesson on Bnttany it can be seen that 
the first section ends with the sea, the second takes its effect on the 
coast, the third picks up the sea’s influence on the lives of the 
people in the form of climate, and thus on land use By means of 
a revisory sentence we are led to discover the final effect of the sea, 
as an influence on Brittany’s isolation Linking phrases are 
essenual, if they do not exist the strength of the argument is 
weakened, it is not developed logically, and not infrequently an 
obvious break in the lesson results Indeed, lack of a unifying 
link between one section and the next often leads to loss of sight 
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of the aim, so that facts not essential to its purpose may be 
included and the end of the lesson may bear little relation to its 
beginning Tlie logical conclusion is then lost, the lesson not 
easy to follow The class, although normally quite unaware of 
the fact that lessons are prepared, and so quite ignorant of 
techmcal imperfections, nevertheless react unfavourably by be- 
coming restive and losmg interest 
The completed deliberations on Brittany are presented on 
pages 38 to 41 It will be seen that the lesson starts with the 
location of Bnltany Questions denve mainly from the text, they 
are presented m logical order and arc phrased to gam one correct, 
short answer There is some assumption of previous knowledge, 
namely that granite 13 a hard rock, that drowned valleys are 
called nas, with examples known from other places, and that the 
North AtlanUc Drift has a warnung influence If these facts were 
unknown to the class, it would be necessary to tell them, but 
most fourth formers would be aware of them The board summary 
IS developed as the lesson proceeds, indicates section links, and 
serves as a pricis of the answers worked out by the class It must 
be emphasised that the lesson has a conclusion This is a final 
summary, and directly completes the aim of the lesson by pro- 
ving the solution of the problem it posed 
In form, then, the lesson can be regarded as a circle Tlie aim 
of the lesson is the touchstone of relevance for m factual content, 
the linked secuons present the method of study, and the con 
prolTcrs the answer to the problem or plan set by the aim 
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consideration of how to present material from which the children 
discover the relevant facts, and how to guide their study 

There are several different sources The text book and atlas 
are basic The picture is probably the next most important, 
though maps in vanous forms, particularly the large scale 
topographical map are almost equally so Statistics, diagrams, 
sections and olVier uifomiation not avn\ab\e in quantity can be 
put on the board Alternatively, such material can be duplicated 
and issued as needed Some information, such as the descriptive 
passage, can be read aloud Only as a last resort need the teacher 
merely tell children facts Guided investigation of such presented 
malenal ensures active participation rather than passive reception 

Consideration of the form recording is to take is also necessary 
Oral work has little permanent impact unless reinforced by a 
written record, which is needed in most cases for later revision 
A more important reason is that wnting or drawing makes a 
useful change in activity It is not ovcrstressing the case to suggest 
that no geography lesson should be entirely oral Broadly 
speaking, the younger the children, the greater the variety of 
work that should be devised There are many possibilities other 
than written notes, geography is nch in its variety o! [arms of 
record Transects, sketches, diagrams, graphs, annotated draw- 
ings and maps are but a few The chapter on less able children 
includes many suggestions for record making which can readily 
be adapted m less simple form for more able children 

The next five chapters develop this theme m greater detail 
Maps, pictures, text books and sample studies are seen, among 
others, as means of providing geographical raw material They 
also demonstrate some of the geographer’s forms of record, 
though m class these should not be merely a mirror image of the 
form of presentation 

In conclusion, let us attempt to summarise This has been 
called ‘the question and answer method, 'the field study 
approach’, ‘the exploratory method , ‘the problem method’ It 
matters not which The geographic trilogy of observe, record and 
interpret is apparent We submit that the basic ideas are in 
accord with geographical method and the principles of education 
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We offer at appropnate places in this book specific lessons, to 
show how in practice we implement the ideas All have been given 
to the classes shown, many of them several times Broadly each 
group exempbfies the topic discussed m the preceding chapter, 
but this classification is not rigid Except where otherwise in- 
dicated, each lesson is planned to take one period of 40-45 minutes 
The correct replies are shown m round brackets, and instructions 
or comments to teachers in square ones We hope and believe 
these lessons are consistent with the theory we expound 


LESSON I 

YEAR FOUR EUROPE (FRANCE) 


Aim To discover how the sea influences Brittany 
Materials Required 

(I) Atlases 

(II) Textbook section on Bntlany (sec page at) 

m"„‘pTaSTraf "''‘P 

Method 

Are going to 

l««r) my called Brittany’ Read first nara 

KVT' *’ n°’' “A Eee?useJ 

(PltpU fnm Brilam stilkd Ihm) Why thm’ 

38 


Board Summary 


Influen ce of 
sea on Bnttany 
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English Channel ) Name these seas on maps pro- 
vided [On board i "] 

(4 minutes) 

3 Presence of sea led to invasion and settle 
ment Are going to find out what other effects 
sea has on Brittany Class read second para- 
graph of text What does this tell about the 
coast’ (Eochy, tslanef/nnged, massive headlands, 
sheltered Afl>j ) How has sea affected these’ 
{Penetrates deeply into eoast) \\Tiere’ (hto bays 
betueen headlands ) How have headlands resisted 
erosion’ (Are hard rock), especially’ {Granite) 
Sea has penetrated inland forming drowned 
valleys known as’ {Rios) These are not men 
tioned in text, but you are familiar with them 
xa^ (S ly JvJsmd, S U' PAoistsiiJs/ ) These tnlets 
caused by the sea provide’ {Sites /or settlement ) 
[Add to board ] 

(6 minutes) 

3 How else does sea affect coast’ {Proiidis 
Imng /or people) it fish Read paragraph three 
NVhat types of fish ’ {Sardines, tunny, etc ) Thus 
most of the coastal settlements are’ {Fishing 
ports ) Chief’ {St Malo and Lonent ) Largest 
coastal settlement has dci eloped other concerns ’ 
{Nantes — ship building, chemicals, cotton tin plate ) 
Why’ {Ease 0/ import 0/ raw materials) Outport 
is’ (i't Piozaire ) Other town which is more than 
a fishing port ’ {Brest ) Locate and name ports 
on map Key (1) fishing settlements (11) indu% 
trial centres (111) naval base [Add to board ] 

(8 minutes) 


I Presence of 
sea led to 
early invasion 


2 Sea inlets 
encouraged 
coastal 
settlement 


3 Flourishing 
fbhmg industry 
and port 
activities 


4 Sea influences lives of people in coastal 
settlements and on rest of peninsula in yet 
another way Read fourth paragraph What 
mention of sea’ {IVinds /rom Atlantw are rain 
laden) le the sea influences’ {Climate) What 
other information does passage give about 
climate’ {Stunted bnars on headlands suggest strong 
winds ) {Mild winters and early springs o/ sea 
margins ) Why are winters mild on coast’ {Near 
to sea with warm North Atlantic Dr/t ) Also says 
inlets are sheltered — from what’ {Cold northerly 
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and iditerlj mndi) by ’ {Grenllt nrf^M ) ^Vhy doe* 
inland Bntiany ha\ e a dilTerent chmalc’ (FurJAfr 
(rm sea) Also’ (Is more highland) Tljcrcforc 
(\foTf<x/WK«f )Pasjagc 
provides key >'ord for uplands’ {DUak ) Wiy i* 
climate ‘damp’’ (Deeause sea mnds nse/fom toast 
and kearter ram resulU) All tin* iUws fhit (be 
presence of ilic sen innucnccs’ (Clmate ) In 
notebooks jot down mam contrasts Isctwecn 
climate of coastlands and interior (Add to 
board ^ 

(8 mitijUs) 

5 Differences in climate will affect’ (Land 
lue) Re read paragraphs two and four and jol 
down crops of (a) coastlands (b) interior Using 
atlas, on map shade m (i) coastal farming areas 
Key types of farming (u) lowcrslopcsof uplands 
as crop farming areas, naming crops (m) grass* 
lands of valleys, key as for dairy farming 
(to minuter) 

6 Have seen effect of sea on coastal settle* 
ment and climate Is one last effect to discov'cr 
Read through whole text Final paragraph sa)^ 
Bntiany is isolated \Vhy’ (RmoU from main 
routes of France) These arc land routes — most 
people of Bntiany U\c’ (Aror sea) \Se know 
some of land connections’ (Route h Pans) For’ 
(Sending earlj tegelabUs eU to market ) Abo’ (flrA) 
and probably dairy produce Dairy produce is 
collected at market centre of (Romes) which has 
mam Ime route to Pans Bui on whole pre- 
occupation with ihe sea has influenced Bretons 
towards uolation [Add to board \ Add Rennes 
to map Key as market Give map UUc— shows’ 
‘Occupations m Bnttany’ or ‘Land use in 
Bntanny’ 

{5 minutes) 

VI ^ In notebooks, class write down 

blackboard summary from memory Two 
AJdtm ,ead aloud to chock and smtmianjo 
Oats me these headings Ibr hnmework essay 
now the sea influences Bnttany* 

(4 minutes) 


4 (1) Climate 


(11} Land use 


5 Isolation 
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TYPICAL TEXTBOOK INFORMATION 
ON BRITTANY 

In the far-ofi* days when the Vikings invaded the British Isles, many 
Batons fled from the peninsula of Cornwall and Devon to the coast- 
lands opposite, a sea-girt region not unlike their home They named 
their new country after the land from which they came, even today 
this western peninsula of France is called Brittany 

Few regions m France have more rugged charm Granite ndges 
form massive headlands to which cling stunted briars and gorse bushes, 
and inland present open moorlands between which he deep, fertile 
valleys and secluded basms The rocky, island-fringed coasts are 
deeply penetrated by the sea, between the headlands he sheltered 
bays and inlets where the climate is warm enough for decorative 
palms of subtropical appearance to flourish The sea margins are 
more productive than the inland valleys, the mild winters and early 
springs encourage the production of early vegetables and soft fruits, 
particularly strawbemes, which command a high price m Pans and 
London 

The sea itself has always attracted the Bretons Nearly every inlet 
has Its Ashing village The larger ports such as St Malo and Lorient 
handle herrings, sardines, tunny and lobster destined for the Pans 
market Nantes, at the lowest bndging point of the River Loire, is the 
biggest town in Brittany, with shipyards, chemical, cotton and tin- 
plate factories St Nazaire is its outport Brest is a great naval station 

The interior of Brittany consists mainly of bleak uplands where the 
hard old rocks have weathered to form infertile soils partly clad with 
forest and heath, and partly used for the cultivation of crops such as 
oats, rye and buckwheat, which can grow in the damp climate and 
poor soils Grass is the chief field crop, for the westerly winds from the 
Atlantic are ram laden, and dairy farming flourishes m the valleys 
and basms Rennes is the market town of the area 

The rugged character of the peninsula and Us remoteness from the 
mam routes of France have caused BritUny to be somewhat isolated 
Its uniqueness lies not only m its isolaUon, its scenery and its climate 
but in Its history, which is in many ways linked with our own 
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LESSON 2 


YT!.AR FOUR • BRITISH ISLES 
(CENTRAL LOWLANDS OF SCOTLAND) 


Ani To And out why the Oyde Estuary is such an important 
shipbuilding area 

Materials Required 

(v) Statistics of shipbuilding in the British Isles (arrang 
alphabetically on board) 

(u) Duplicated large map of Clydeside Tot each pupil ^or 
previously traced) 

(m) Atlases, text book and notebooks 

(w) Newspaper cutting (text evident m Section 5 below) 

ME-moD Board Summary 

t Table on board shows^ {Shipbuilding, ex 
eluding warships, gross lonnage) Gross tonnage 
means’ [Eiiplain] List these areas in notebooks A [Table m 
in order of importance {In thousand tonsClyde 450, alphabcucal 

Tyne aoo, \Vtar 170, Tees 168, Belfast 130, order) 

Mersey 68, Barrow 30 Leith 28, Dundee 24, Humber 
14 ) These aieas divide xonghly m two groups — 
major centres producing over 100 thousand tons, 
and minor centres ^VhIch centres are m Scot 
land^ Underline these 

(6 minutes) 

2 Of all areas, most important is’ {Clyde) 

We are gohng to hud out -why Clyde area is sutb 
an important shipbuilding region Must locate 
area clearly first Using alias and textbook map, 
on outline provided name the Firth of Clyde, 
and mark m and name the chief shipbuildmg 
centres These are’ {Clydebank, Dumbarton, Port 
Glasgow and Greenock) along banks oP {Clyde 
estuary ) Check your map and put key fox towns 
(6 minutes) 
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3 Know no\v where shipbuilding area is, so 
look at picture in text book of shipbuilding yard 
on Clyde From picture, class discover (i) use of 
timber, (ii) use of steel, (m) deep, sheltered 
estuary (iv) use of coal Other essentials for 
shipbuilding^ (Engines, e/c ) Stress importance 
of (v) marine engineering and other comple 
mentiry industries, and (vi) labour [Build up 
board summary as indicated ] 

(5 minutes) 


B Advantages 
of Clydeside for 
shipbuilding 


4 Will now see what advantages Clydeside 
has for shipbuilding Coal from^^ (See text book 
map ) Insert coalfield on own map and name 
Steel from ^ Towns producing steel plate boilers, 
etc , are listed m text book Insert and name on 
map Deep sheltered estuary— check in atlas to 
see why sheltered Nowadays has to be dredged 
—why’ (Ships require lety deep launching uaters) 
Shade estuary to indicate dredging and put key 
Other necessity’ (Timber ) From’ (Imported — 
ask or name sources) More important necessity’ 
(Labour ) Is good labour supply especially from ’ 
(Glasgow ) Mark and name Glasgow on map 
Give map title 

(10 minutes) 


1 Coal from 

2 Steel from 

3 Deep shel 
tered estuary — 
requires 
dredging now 


4 Labour 
from 


5 Will check to sec if we have omitted any 
advantages Have here a recent newspaper 
article [read to class'] Tells us’ (20 shipbuilding 
firms along 20 mile stretch below Glasgow) Which 
indicates ’ (Is large extent of flat river bank for ship 
yards ) This is another advantage for Clydeside 
Newspaper also states’ (Clydeside engineers often 
first in the field with new inventions ) Why is this 
important’ (Maintains reputations gets world 
orders ) Apart from naval vessels, what are orders 
for ’ ( Transatlantic liners and cross channel steamers ) 
But many other varieties of ships built along 
Clyde Clyde used to be first shipbuilding area 
m world but not now Why’ (Because many com 
petitors Japan s labour is paid less need costly new 
machinery ) 


5 River bank 
lowland for 
ship yards 


6 Scottish 
engineers 
world famous 


(5 minutes) 
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6 Conclusion Child reads aloud board sum- 
mary In books, class witc a paragraph to 
explain why Clyde estuary is such an important 
shipbuilding area 

(8 mtnules) 


LESSON 3 

YEAR TWO • AUSTRALIA 
(MINERALS) 


Aim To locate the mam minerals of Auslraln. 

Materials Req,uireo. 

* (i) Text books 

(u) Outline map of Australia for class (traced or mapograph). 
4^1 (in) Atlases 

(iv) Board map (Fig t). 
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Method 

I. Today we are going to find out where some of Australia’s most 
important minerals are located. Using your text books, make a list of 
the mining areas in each state, putting them on a chart. [Draw out- 
line of chart on board]. Put the name of the centre and the mineral 
mined under the correct state name. [If the information is not avail- 
able, or IS out-of-date, the teacher can dictate, using the chart below 
upon which this lesson is based J AVhen class have completed chart, 
check work by putting centres on board chart. 


WESTERN AUTTRAUA 

i ! 

NORTHERN TERRITORY ' 

SOUTH AUSTRAUA 

QUEENSLAND 

Kalgoorlie J 
tViIuna >gotd 

MeekaiharraJ 

Collie coal 

Vampi Sound iron 
Wilgie Mia iron 
(near Cue) 

1 

Iron Knob iron 

Cloncurry copper 
Ipswich coal 
Blair Athol coal 
f Silver 

Mt rsa< lead 
[zme 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

VICTORIA 

TASMANIA 

Newcastle coal 
f silver 

Broken HiIIa lead 
bzmc 

Bendigo gold 

Vallourn coal (lignite) 
(Cippsland) 

Mt Lyell copper 


2. Look now at board map and tell me the names of the states. 
[Add to board map.] The symbols stand lor areas where different 
minerals arc mined. How many mineral symbols arc shown'' (Jjat.) 
Silver, lead, and zinc are mined together and count as one mineral, 
so how many minerals arc listed in your chart' {Five ) Which is the 
state which has no mineral listed on the chart but has a mineral 
symbol on the map? {J^orthem Trmtoty'^ Where else is this same 
mineral shown on the map? ^Quttnsland and South AustraUa ) This is a 
mineral discovered [since your text books were published] recently 
it is one very useful m modern science — guess' {Uranium ) So add to 
your chart the area where uranium has been found m Northern 
Territories, Rum Jungle In Queensland the mine is called Mary 
Kathleen; in South Australia Radium Hill, 

3. We now know what one symbol stands for' {Uranium ) [Add to 
key on board] Have now to find out the other symbols What is the 
mineral other than uranium mmcd m South Australia' {Iron) So 
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can tell what the s>mbol for iron is [Add to key on board ] \NTicrc 
else IS only one mineral named’ {Tasmania) Hus is’ {Ml Lyll, 
topper ) This tells us the symbol for copper [Add to key on board ] 
Where else is copper mined’ {Cloncuny, ^eenstand) What other 
minerals are mined in Queensland’ {Coal arid stlcer, lead, ztne ) How 
can you tell which is which’ Look at chart How many coal- 
mining areas arc there’ (Aw) How many siUer, lead, rmc 
areas arc there’ (Tito) Which of the two remaining symlxils m 
Queensland occurs fi\c limes on the map’ llien this stands for’ 
(Cool ) [Add to key on board ] Tlie other symbol is’ {Silrer, lead, zme ) 
[Add to key on board ] W c are nosv left with only one symbol Tins 
must be for ’ {Gold ) [Complete key on board ) 


4 In finding out what minerals the symbols stand for, we base 
also leamt some place names Which place names can uc be sure of’ 
{Rum yungU Alarj Jialhleen and Radtum Ilill) Why’ {Because th^ ate 
each in a different slaU) Any other easy ones’ {Ml I jell, Tasmania) 
hy {Is only one there ) Tins also told us the location of the other 
copper area’ {Clonevny Queerulani) This in turn told us’ {Sil er, lead, 
f'lf and the other area for silver, lead, zinc’ 

mil IUt„) We are left rviih .ron, coal and gold 

f (BrraaJe thin cn rmn than era or 
iron w reaeral dcposiu m some states Let us take 

W '“f"”"’ t''™ *"»* > Th' oAcr tsso are’ {Timpi 

wu "f" “ o 'sound’’ (rln le/rl 

AetaauJ.y^"^ Sound’ {Thl turtthim era) 

^ll tD she •" At Sound but they are too 

rMr,rA,7c "'"™ dastre/,., arrd ^,a- 

eZ%e„tTjrr “’'i 'Vby’ (irremr Hr, 

SI of® “»') So vse have worked out the 

to see that you get the teu^"' “up Use your atlases 

put a key for thi symbol showing diellifnemr' 

check Wh'aTd’res'thrmo So"”’’»,S" ““P Aa* class can 

Give your map a tide Man to'^h rnitareh of Australia an ) 

uunerals [Add to boarS^Sfl '’''Australia's mam 

"ollowing lesson To duenver bow Amtralia , minerals are used 



CHAPTER 4 


MAPS 


Consideration of maps and mapwork this early m this book 
emphasises their importance in geographical study The statement 
that maps are the tools of the geographer could usefully be 
written into the school syllabus as a reminder to teachers Ability 
to use maps of a wide \anety of type and scale is an essential for 
all uho study geography, skill in (his field is not particularly easy 
to acquire 

The maps most commonly found in school geography are those 
of the atlas There has been considerable discussion at various 
times among teachers, university staff and publishers on the 
essentials of a good atlas for school use The results of some of 
these deliberations were summarised in a report published m 
Geography ^ Recommendations included the provision of an 
index giving the latitude and longitude of places, and the use of 
aesthetic colouring, with graduated shades of a single colour to 
show quantitative distnbutions All world maps should be on an 
equivalent projection save for that showing routes, in which case 
Mercator is the more appropnate A year later Jay* gave figures 
to illustrate another observation of the report, that place names 
were often so numerous as to detract from the efficacy of the map 
It IS encouraging to note that some of the recommendations have 
been adopted by publishers, so that the most recent atlases use 
improved techniques for showing reUef, more uniform projections, 
less garish colounng and, for juniors at least, fewer place names 

If one considers the atfas to he the most important text book 
of geography, the slight attention received by the difficulties its 
study presents is surprising In the words of Young® who under- 
took an experimental investigation into children’s comprehension 
of school atlas maps, the ‘ability to comprehend atlas maps is m 
reality less than it would appear to be if judged by the casual 
and occasional use of the conventional atlas in the classroom’ Her 
results revealed a change in the appreciation of the atlas with age, 
from the simple view of the eight-year olds, that an atlas shows 
47 
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where places are and the distinction between land and sea, to 
the greater discnmination at 13 plus, though even at this age the 
scale of distance was not fully realised Although comprehension 
generally increases wth age, a slight decline appears to set in 
at thirteen, whilst scale, direction and distance, even where the 
mechanics of manipulation have been learnt, appear to remain 
major difficulties All could recognise the use of layer shading to 
represent relief, but few could interpret it Again m i960 Brown*, 
reporting an investigation into the optimum age of pupils for 
introducing different types of map questions, concluded that 
there was need for atlases more carefully prepared to suit given 
ages and degrees of development Indeed, the desirability of 
three atlases during school life was seen, for junior, middle school 
and senior children 

Research into children’s comprehension of atlas maps is still 
in progress, the results may do much to further the ways m which 
teachers can promote this comprehension Understanding of the 
unutations of atlas maps u fostered by constant use of the globe 
rown 8 research, like that of Young’s, supports this view, and 
similarly indicates that whereas children of early years can 
handle scale and direction easily as a mechanical exercise, real 
comprehemion and inlerpretauon comes later only with direct 
traimng Children should use atlas map scales frequently, and use 
and V '“"‘"'J' “"<1 longitude of places ‘Capes 

SdhZ, '•“'■'Pnl' because it was un- 

suaaes^t thk,“r ■”> geographer would 

lir e or tm ,hl« “""f •<> l™ow where places L Indeed, 
the answers tn n c** InenI'ons, distances and direcuons. 

profitable as in t found in the atlas, arc occasionally 

prMtabIc as an introduction to a new area 

of atlL map^Xhih^^’to raTair't 

to develop together 'now ihs. n ’"Tee' both can be assumed 
to an atlas each wall secondary children hare access 

fmdiV SiSiaOon r,*” Clnldren enjoy 

ThemVnt™rrwdl 'T'r O'™ "-“P 

and this m itself is cvadinir^n assist them in finding locations, 
that the very presence of ,L ™rc.se One could say 

them to build up a visual ‘^bildrcn helps 

presence also offers the shape concerned Its 

should be resisted ^ ^ temptation to lecture which 

It seems reasonable to s„pp<«e that understanding of the 
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smaJJ scaJe maps of athses would be easier to children \vith 
experience m using large scale maps The more progressive 
pnmary school geography mvolves explorauon of the 50' and 
25' O S sheet of the home district, followed by carefully planned 
stages of progression to maps of the home country This approach 
IS often revised m the first year of secondary school, uhere 25', 
6 , 2^ and i maps are put side by side in the geography room 
to demonstrate the more clearly the decrease of detail and of 
scale A logical step i\ould appear to be a continuation of the 
progression with atlas maps of ever decreasing scale Children are 
seldom ai\ are of connection between large scale Ordnance 
Survey maps and atlas maps, they should be familiar with the 
ways in uhich both present information, >vith the similanties 
between them, and wth their hmitations 

W^ork in the first year of a secondary school course commonly 
introduces the i' O S map There is an introduction to symbols 
sometimes merely listed and learnt, and to contour lines and 
Simple section dramng The stimulus of pubbe examinations ^vlth 
a compulsory question on O S map study ensures that some part 
of the fifth year is also devoted to this work All too commonly, 
however, the intervening years pass with little reference to large 
scale maps unless their use anses in the field The weak answers 
of many O level candidates show only too clearly the results of 
insufficient training m the interpretation of such maps An 
analysis of errors made by O level candidates svill show some of 
the difficulties found by sixteen year olds m such interpretation, 
these may in turn illurmnalc the teaching problems that ansc 
Confusion betsvecn east and west is surpnsmgly common, 
north IS always assumed to be at the top of the page, and a com 
pass point indicating north elscivhcrc is often ignored or causes 
confusion Candidates find difficulty in giving and interpreting 
gnd references There is uncertainty as to the meaning of map 
symbols, there being especial confusion between embankments and 
cutUngs, the relation of these features to the topography being 
apparently unrealised Wens are not generally knoivn, and in 
one year some seventy five per cent of the candidates selected a 
ford as a means by ^vhlch man controls the svaters of a nver 
Vegetation other than woods is often ignored and even woods 
are interpreted as consisting cnUiely of one species of tree 
Orchards are not recogmsed Little is knoivn of the meaning of 
site, and very few can generalise about features The ■wider 
picture IS too often lost in a detailed enumeration of buddings 
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such as churches and schools, means of communication, and other 
specific and separate items shown by symbols Candidates are 
sometimes unable to measure accurately a given distance or to 
translate such a measurement into real distance The shape and 
location of extracted contours arc often grossly inaccurate in 
lieu of being approximate Candidates find difficulty in descnbing 
rehef, it is apparent that they can recognise the contour groupings 
of a col, saddle or spur m isolation, but they are unable to kmt 
such topographical features into a coherent description of relief. 
Hills of 50 o'-8oo' are commonly called mountains, rolling 
topography between aoo'-gso' is descnbed as flat Drainage is 
seldom seen as the pattern of surface water Rivers are not in- 
frequently referred to as runmng inland from the sea, in maps 
they are often drawn as runmng uphill, or are left without outlets 
though the coast is shown Drainage ditches are inevitably called 
imgation ditches, whilst lack of surface svatcr is not seen as a 
significant feature of the landscape 
Analysis of these summarised errors indicates many weaknesses, 
these include the skills involved m map reading These are first, 
some appreciation of direction, second, an ability to translate 
symbols, and third, an understanding of scale, both horizontal 
and vertical We must now consider how teaching can best 
impart these skills ® 


The teaching of compass points is a relatively simple matter, 
and most fmt formers arc gcnumcly delighted at their prowess 
^ f"-- unreliable of 

“f “St ttnd 'vest is 

be m tprm« ®®° 6 *’ 3 phical teaching should always 

and bottom eottipass points left to nght, up and down, top 
Sfhtv ras "'“P^ >>= avoided However. 

taha.^^3 "tfP sltOfW be reinforced b; 

1 ™* of Ptiund Children should be 

environment Co if t^'^^tion to their school and home 

W he occas^^^^ stimnlated in lessons 

rim wo^Twe I;™- from here, m this 

a country or town’ In the li m'"i 

to on J theSves ns ' '-Sfr' 


and latitude Thc^rmv ^ longitude 

IS ‘along the corridor then up the sto'^^T ® c‘’ *“* ““ttbings, 
P the stairs , but this may be refuted 
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by punsts as implying that northwards is ‘up’ It seems certain 
that confusion arises in the minds of those examination candidates 
i\ho have had msufiicient long-term practice at using grid 
references If giving and interpreting such references is considered 
simple for a first year form,® then repeated practice at intervals 
during the rest of school life should ensure that the exercise 
becomes even more simple for fifth formers 

Tlic translation of symbols is worthy of careful attention 
It does not seem that the mere making of a list m the first form 
is adequate Copying the i* OS map key and finding one or 
two examples of each symbol on the map is surely ungeographical 
— almost unintelligent — since one of the aims of map reading is 
to help children to visualise what the area of land represented by 
the map is like A lesson suggesting how the meaning of symbols 
can be learnt by means of study of the geography of the area 
mapped is appended The actual symbol may itself represent a 
feature ^vlth which the children are unfamiliar, c g the ford — 
such a symbol needs supplementing by a picture, but this situation 
IS not common The mere listing of symbols means that even 
familiar features such as roads, railways, churches and buildings 
are seen only m isolation, and children gam no practice m 
visualising what might be called the blank areas of the map 
This preoccupation with symbols m isolation may explain why 
children reading maps do not readily see human features m 
relation to the physical features of the landscape, it may also 
explain why they so often fail to notice what is missing from an 
area, e g surface drainage in limestone country It would certainly 
explain why fifth formers can recognise isolated topographical 
features without the ability to see the area as a whole To this 
end it is of great value to use pictures of the areas mapped 
whenever available, and many exercises which integrate map 
and picture can be devised Besides straightforward matching of 
the two, such quesUons as ‘What can we discover from the picture 
which we cannot from the map>* (or vice versa) are useful 
Pictures are, of course, but a substitute for the reality of the 
land, and it is not possible to overemphasise the importance of 
field work m connection with map study The more practice 
children gam m describing what they see on the land, the more 
likely it IS that they will come to visualise the area which the map 
represents, rather than the map itself 

The third skill we noted mvolved the understanding of scale, 
and horizontal scale is in some ways easy to teach It is a frequent 
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first lesson in year one of the secondary school to ask children to 
draw a map to show where they sit in the form room This they 
draw on the given piece of paper \vithout considenng any 
problem of scale, although they may include the wall blackboard 
as if It were a hearthrug and unhappily try to suspend electnc 
lights This exercise can be extended to ‘How I get to the school 
gates’, which enforces the showing of a larger area on the same 
size of paper The area may then be extended The natural 
continuation is, as already suggested, some study of the 25' or 
even the 50' map of the locahty as the nearest approach to 
rcahty The subsequent use of 6', 2J' and i' maps of the same 
area shows clearly the difference in scale and some of the problems 
involved There is nowadays less use of this approach since it 
may have been introduced in primary school, or because it has 
become stereotyped and is sometimes taught with no clear idea 
of Its purpose None the less, it provides a satisfactory introduction 
to the problems of scale It has been found to work, and need not 
be discarded as old fashioned, any more than it should be con 
served without reason other than tradition A variation used 


successfully is the omission of the first stage by providing the 
actual measurements of the geography room so that children 
can draw the map direct to scale 
The other case of scale to be considered is that of vertical 
scale, understanding of which means an appreciation of relief 
number of adults, who had recently completed university 
degrees, but had not studied geography beyond O level, were 
asked what they understood by the term relief A few repre- 
sentative answers are given ‘Relief is the colounng of a map 
showing upland and lowland position’ ‘Relief is a map showing 
°urs o a piece of land in three dimensions ’ ‘Relief is a 
method med to depict the dimension of height and depth ’ 
moHpl/* ,1 geography in connection with maps or 

’I ^ kn*«vledge of the height or depth of the 

ImnupfrfV “ a way of showing the 

These defio t ming from sea level ’ 

ev^ S L die ,' ’i, ‘ T* of Ao'vtng .t It u 

cChal ® «“.ved did not laek 

s.n« the Zst “““"O maps Indeed, 

shown by contouni"'it'H'n"’™*^'!,°'' °f '"''‘'f “I ™ops is that 
attention and emphasis should receive 

'“POasi, aearly u is also necessary to focus 
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attention on the land itself, so that tlie relief features are imagined 
accurately as parts of the earth, not merely as pieces of paper 
hned >vith contours 

The emphasis on contours should be as a form of isopleth, or 
hnc plotung the distribution of a given phenomenon There arc 
several definiUons of contours, but one of the most simple is 
‘contours are hncs draivn on a map through all points which are 
at the same height above, or depth below, sea level’ This 
definition makes clear that contours are map lines, not land 
lines, and includes submarine contours which children may have 
already noticed m atlas maps A first contour lesson may well 
start ^vlth depth, since cluldren can readily ivork out in simple 
terms how depth can be measured, whereas how land heights are 
measured is too complex Such a lesson is appended It has the 
advantage of working with a real location and involves a real 
problem, one which has proved of interest to boys and girls at 
the age of eleven years The transition to land contours follows 
quite naturally 

Schools built m monotonously flat areas are clearly at some 
disadvantage for contour work, but m this country they certainly 
form a minority Alignment of the children themselves along a 
contour, even on the most moderate slope, is an introduction 
which convincingly demonstrates the function of a contour as 
separating areas of different height This 'human contour’ 
shows also that, like other isopleths, contours are not hnes visible 
on the ground, and that the shape of the contour depends on the 
configuration of the land — that is, that contours show shape 
It IS possible to align a class of children along several contours, 
the interval chosen being related to the terrain, and then question 
them as to heights in between the contours, as well as requiring 
them to record on paper the shape of the hnes they themselves 
represent This record of contours made by the children them- 
selves, numbered in feet above sea level, is next linked to the 
contours shown on the large scale map of the school area These 
the teacher can draw on the board, omitting other features save 
a few for locating purposes such as the school, a church or a 
station The recorded contours can then be inserted m the 
appropriate place, so that the children realise that they themselves 
have ‘seen’ only part of a system of such hnes which represent 
the height and shape of the land on the map (Fig 2) 

There is httle doubt that many children, introduced to contours 
in the classroom in the shape of a smgle conical hill rising froni 
TG — 5 
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nought feet, are bewildered by later study of maps which show 
no such convenient features Even if the first contour lessons are 
extended to include recogmtion of contour groupmgs of cols, 
saddles, spurs and valleys these are frequently given as appen- 
dages of the ongmal simple comcal hill, or are studied from black 
and white sketches m map exercise books as isolated features, 
not followed by the exercise of seanrhmg for similar contour 
groupmgs in the coloured confusion of the O S map The study 



Fig a Blackboard map for mterpolaUon of human’ contours 
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built-up areas parUcuIarly children do not easily see that walking 
uphill or downhill has any connection wth the hills and valleys 
of geography, indeed, all too often it has none, if local terrain 
IS neglected If the children have actually seen what the shape 
of the land is, the shape of contours is more readily understood 
By conUnuing the idea of the ‘human contour’ the children 
become aware that a completed contour round a hiU is circular, 
that the circumference of the arcle decreases nearer to the top, 
and that on paper these contours show, in their simplest form, 
as concentnc circles with a dot for the highest point, if known. 
A duplicated contour map of the lull should then be provided, 
and exercises devised ensunng that the children are aware of 
heights between contours as well as of those along the contours 
themsehes This contour map might well be layer-coloured, a 
suitable key being added Further work could take the form of a 
second hill known to the class, to which contour heights must be 
added, the interval being known 

Section draiving at this point is a helpful fourth step It is 
logical to select a hill the contours of which are already familiar 
to the children It is essential that the section drawing has a 
purpose To this end it is particularly useful if a road runs over 
the local hill, since the section can be taken along the route of 
the road It increases reality to assume that the first section hne 
is a road in any case, since children readily appreciate that the 
steepness of roads, or the fact that they run downhill or up, 

IS of mterest to pedestrians and cyclists hkc themselves (Fig 3) 
Although at first sight it may appear simplest to teach children 
to drop perpendiculars fixim the section hne across the contours 
directly to a section baseline given underneath the map, m reality 
when sections are later drawn from other maps this method is not 
practical It is therefore more economical of time to teach from 
the start section drawing using a strip of paper placed along the 
section hne, the pomts where the contours meet the edge of the 
heiv.s marked m. and numbered This strip is then placed 
along the basehne of the section, the recorded heights being 
transferred to the appropriate places in the vertical scale as a 
series of dots The section is completed in the normal fashion by 
joinmg the dots 

Having learnt how to recognise the contours of a hill, and how 
to draw a simple secUon, it is necessary for the children to progress 
to the recogmtion of other contour shapes, and, later, to the 
drawing of more complex sections The recognition of contour 
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groupings in isolation has little to commend it, for it is evident 
that such recogmtion is not necessarily apphed to the com 
plcxities of maps of real areas (see page 49) The next practical 
step u to the O S map itself, but this is one too great to be taken 
m a single mo\ement by the majority of children It is therefore 
useful to provide a fifth or mtermediary stage, m which the child 
is presented with a duplicated copy of the contours only of an 
area of relatively simple topography taken from an O S map, 
copies of which are available for dass use A similar map should 



Fig 3 Contour map for first sccUon drawing of a hill 
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so that the blank map areas are seen to be grassland, moorland or 
arable There can be added to the base map any simple features 
related to relief— a railway following the nver valley, a second- 
class road across the highland — these being added ako to the 
key In this ^vay the children arc not only learning to interpret 
symbols, but are seeing human features m relation to the land 
Other maps showing features such as spot heights, tnangulation 
stations, cok, spurs and escarpments should then be introduced, 
using still the base map of the contours Such maps may need 
simplification if the areas chosen are high and the reproduction 
of contours very comphcatcd Such a contour base map may be 
layer coloured Emphasis should be given to the fact that contours 
and layer colounng ako appear m atlases, so that the children 
realise that all these are similar attempts to show on a map the 
height and shape of the land 

Clearly the interpretation of large-scale maps should be 
approached with care, and will need considerable study Maps are 
meaningful to children if they arc related to their cxpcnence, 
and thus they are best introduced when a need for them is felt, 
as m a study of local geography or other field work The elements 
of map interpretation may well be learned by expenence, for 
features such as valleys, scarp slopes, spurs, cbffs, bays and others 
may be knoivn through field work Much of the work on maps is 
developed, however, when areas beyond the children’s expenence 
are studied This work will therefore need to be graded for 
apphcation dunng all years of school life Thus m year two study 
of a map of East Anglia nught precede study of the Pampas, that 
of the flood plain of a Bntish nver might precede study of the 
Nile valley, whikt detail of the Afncan Rift Valley might well be 
related to a map showing a Bntish fault In year three work 
might be based on the topographical map of a praine farm, or 
an area in the Middle West, whilst study of the River Trent 
from large-scale maps could precede that of the Mississippi River 
The Tees basin has been used to introduce detailed study of a 
nver. High Force and its gorge bemg comparable m origin to 
Niagara Work on the Steppes by means of a relevant topo- 
graphical sheet is sho^vn on page 1 18 In year four it is possible to 
link study of the fiords of Norway with that of the west coast of 
Scotland, of glaciation in Switzerland with that m the Lake 
Distnct or Snowdonia, and of the na coasts ofBnttany and Spain 
with those of the South west Peninsula The karst areas of the 
Penmnes have similanties with those of the Gausses, whikt some 
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features of Breckland can be linked with those of the North 
German Flam By the fifth year the children should be reasonably 
adept at map interpretation, and ready to make full use of O S 
maps as introductory or revision data for regional study, for 
which these maps are particularly valuable 

Our concern m general so far has been with children’s recogni- 
tion of the features shown on maps by means of contours and 
symbols This is equivalent to the similar first step in the field, 
that of observation In map work too the next stages are concerned 
with recordmg and interpretation A basic method is the pupil’s 
own map, which at first should record selected features, such as 
the land above a certain height, the drainage, or the pattern of 
major commumcations To this can be later added sigmficant 
distnbuUons, such as that of vegetation or settlement The 


beginmngs of map interpretation can be made with the fourth or 
fifth form exercise of a map to show the mam physical divisions 
The aspect of recording which seems to be neglected in schools 
is that of wntten description Johns* suggests that ‘the descnption 
of landscape can ultimately take its place with the historian’s 
descnption of events in time as a genuinely great contnbution to 
human understanding The subject of geographic art is 
landscape One suspects that most geographers embark on their 
life s work excited m the first instance by the visual impact of 
scenery ’ How little of this excitement shows in any child’s 
descriptive writing culled from study of large scale maps' The 
art of dcscnpUve ivnting, fostered m English lessons, seems 
seldom cnrouraged in school geography Bold descriptive wnting 
comes wth confidence, confidence is engendered by accurate 
mcnto images of the land seen in place of the map representation 
Children should be trained to ivnic m terms of reality, they need 
a wde descnpUvc vocabulary used to present the 
Rnlifl r f 1 coastal plain hemmed in by a 

S ^ crescent shaped curve 

Se w feet’ is surely not beyond 

has always prScmcd'a'^SiJi^'? 

r prnsntcd a problem, but nowadays few schools are 
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senously hampered through their lack Apart from the map 
sheets themselves, there are many mapping books on the market 
which contain selected map extracts, often with accompanying 
pictures and exercises One of the best sources of such extracts 
IS the pubhc examination itself Teachers often collect the map 
sheets presented m the examination, and further copies are 
available at a modest pncefromtheOrdnanceSurvey,Chessington 
Modem text books also include map extracts In many ways map 
extracts are more convenient to handle and learn from than the 
more unwieldy full sheets A normal collection ivould include 
such Items as a glaciated highland area, a chalk downland clay 
vale area, a millstone gnt carboniferous limestone area, a lowland 
agricultural area such as East Angha, a varied coastal area such 
as Sivanage, an area of na coast, one of fiord coast, a coal 
mining area and possibly special items like the Fens or the 
Broads 

The exercises to be derived from such maps arc legion They 
should be devised to include the use of scale, the recognition of 
symbols and the interpretation of relief The class can take an 
imaginary walk across an area, describing what they will see and 
using photographs to check, the line of the walk often forms si 
suitable line of section A few squares only of the map can be 
studied m detail for charactcnstics which make them typical of a 
larger area, the larger area then being delimited on a sketch map 
Often one such area can be contrasted with another, the differences 
in underlying rock often offcnng the final explanation of the 
contrasts The distnbution of marsh, woodland or moorland can 
be examined, the distribution being both mapped and described 
in writing Good practice m giving gnd references is established 
by locating examples of vanous features, if these are physical 
they should then be woven into the general pattern of relief in a 
wntten description The surface drainage of an area can be 
mapped and descnbed Springs can be mapped to suggest spring 
irrres Afap? caa iv? iatcrprctcd m the hght cf hew mas 
use of the land, how he controk water how relief influences land 
use and the pattern of communications Some maps offer features 
of historic interest which throw light on geographical study 
Maps can form the basis of lessons on shorelines or glaciation, 
providing real examples which might otherwise be learnt less 
satisfactorily from idealised drawm^ unconnected with specific 
locations, such as are all too commonly found in school texts 
of physical geography The use of pictures in conjunction with 
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maps provides a further senes of useful exercises, generally 
emphasising the picture as the reality of the land and assisting 
identification of land features represented on the map 

The use of large-scale maps m school need not be confined 
to those of this country Mention has already been made of 
topographical maps of the Frames, the Middle West and the 
Steppes of the II S S R A modest collection of representative 
sheets of the official surveys of foreign countnes, particularly for 
sixth form use, should be built up as funds permit, once the basic 
supply of maps of the homeland has been established There are 
also many less formal large scale maps, e g motonng maps, 
which are of value A map showing roads in the Appalachians 
emphasises the south west — north east trend of the mountains and 
the difficulty of east west routes wih surprising clarity The 
rectangular road pattern of the Middle West is most illuminating 
to children familiar only with our own rambling roads This 
type of map is available from large oil companies, and is often 


free The density of the nucleated villages clustered on the 
Lombardy plain, the network of dykes in the orderly rectangles of 
the Dutch polders the escarpment edge and volcanic craters of 
the Great Rift Valley of East Africa, the nbbon of cultivation 
which is the Nile valley all become real phenomena when seen 
on such maps The study of town sites such as that of Hamburg 
is more readily comprehended with the aid of large scale maps, 
showing m this case detail of marshland and clearly significant 
contours Children react with freshened curiosity when foreign 
maps arc offered for study An extra key m English adds interest to 
fOTcign ivords, many of which may indeed be known to the class 
The teacher may feel handicapped by the possession of only one 
copy, to be used as a wall map for class demonstration Sometimes 
It IS profitable, if the map is of an area with different types of 
country ying east to west across it, to cut the map into north to 
south stnps, each stnp contaimng representative charactenstics 
ot the whole sheet After individual study of the stnps they can be 
pinned m place on the wall to reconstruct the whole area (Fig 

tLs/rT r^’’ “““ cxamina- 

Uom arc helping to mcrcasc this supply 

ahihtv "■'= Brographer s skiU lies m his 

hkelv^sc to average child the most 

wav'^ahout '' of finding his 

way ahont It ts probable that tins use will be emphasised m 

1 exercises devised to this end in class work 
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His ability to read a map for this purpose will be increased if he 
can see through the map to the land it represents, this means 
that he will also appreciate the hmitations of maps, and will be 
aivare of what they do not and cannot show It is this negative 
aspect of maps svhich wll be of particular value when applied to 
the study of atlas maps, which by reason of scale are of limited 
effecUveness It should not be assumed that children see any 



Fig 4 Large scale map showing strips for class use 


relationship between large scale maps and atlas maps, for they 
do not, such links should be made dehberafely whenever oppor- 
tunity offers, so that the study of large scale maps effectively 
assists appreciation of the scale and limitations of the atlas 

Children’s Own Maps 

So far we have mainly considered maps as documents to be 
read and understood They are also one of the most important 
means of children recording and expressing their knowledge 
The teacher must therefore also plan for a steady development 
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of the skill of map draiving It is impossible to give a narrow 
codification of techmques Mapping skills should develop as 
part of general geographical education, and some forms of 
progression have already been implied We consider now, 
however, some specific topics 

Much elementary map recording is made on provided outlines 
Outlme maps can be bought, or duplicated in quantity The 
duphcating waxes can be filed for future use Spirit duplicators 
allow use of colours which arc attractive, and are easy to use, 
though they give somewhat bnuted numbers of copies from one 
master sheet A quick form of duphcating is the mapograph, 
and a wide range of outlines is available Outlines of a simple 
nature can be drawn by the children themselves, but for accuracy 
tracing is more efficient There is no doubt that the insertion of 
information on provided outlines is a useful and important method 
of recording and learmng It is also clear that their continual 
provision will undermine development of skill in freehand 
sketching Such development may well assist children to realise 
more exactly spatial relationships Both systems have their place, 
but we suggest that in the long run the artificial prop should be 
discarded, and the ability to draw the freehand sketch be the 
goal 


Sketch are commonly held to be the geographer’s 
shorthand The purpose of including their drawing as part of 
gcopaphical training is to ensure that the student 13 competent 
m this parucular shorthand to ensure that he has this pccuharly 
h-amiag is sound, the sketch maps drawn 
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The selection of appropnate facts for sketch maps needs 
practice In year one few such sketch maps are drawn, the 
majonty of mapping being concerned with the addition of simple 
information to provided outlines Progression to sketch maps can 
come in year two, with simple maps to show the coffee producing 
region of Brazil, the position of Rio de Janeiro, the extent of the 
Pampas, or the division of Chile into three natural regions For 
all these maps the children should be questioned to provide the 
data essential for illustrating the point as the map is constructed on 
the board, thus all maps will be seen to include only essential 
information In year three, when children draw their own maps 
wth less guidance, these pnnapics still hold good Having learnt 
how to draw a map to show the situation of Winnipeg and New 
York, the children might be encouraged to attempt their own 
map of Vancouver or San Franasco By year four they should be 
able to select for themselves the facts necessary for a given map 

Such progressive training may help to remove a common 
examination weakness An invitation in the nibnc to ‘draw 
sketch maps whenever they serve to illustrate an answer’ leads 
candidates to reproduce maps learnt by heart which are not 
always strictly appropriate The majority of fifth formers whether 
asked to draw a map to show the importance of Liverpool, or 
the site of Manchester, or the location of the Cheshire salt fields, 
or the South Lancashire coalfield, offer the same map one which 
really indicates the location of mdustnal centres m Lancashire 
Only the most able provide an original map specifically in 
answer to the question To select factual detail relevant to the 
illustration of a given point is not a simple task even for able 
children For the less able there is difficulty in reproducing from 
memory a given map We suggest nevertheless that training in 
sketching maps should include the consideration of relevance 

We advocate a minimum of direct copying from the board 
Board maps are not always accurate, copying by children 
£>f error The children -sbould 

use their atlases to ensure correct scale and location The m 
formation on the board map could well be incomplete so that 
children have to think while copying For example, only the 
initial letters of features need be indicated on the board the class 
being required to insert the correct names in full on their own 
maps The direct copying of text book maps is also to be avoided 
(pages 96 and 162) The style of printed maps is not always 
that best suited to those drawn by children It seems likely that 
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of the skill of map draiving It w impossible to giv c a narrow 
codification of techniques Mapping skills should develop as 
part of general geographical education, and some forms of 
progression have already been implied We consider now, 
houever, some specific topics 

Much elementary map recording is made on provided outlines 
Outhne maps can be bought, or duplicated in quantity The 
duplicating waxes can be filed for future use Spint duplicators 
allow use of colours which arc attractive, and arc easy to use, 
though they give somesvhat limited numbers of copies from one 
master sheet A quick form of duplicabng is the mapograph, 
and a wde range of outlines is available Outlines of a simple 
nature can be drawn by the children themseU cs, but for accuracy 
traang is more efficient There is no doubt that the insertion of 
information on provided outlines is a useful and important method 
of recording and learning It is also clear that their continual 
provision wll undermine development of skill in freehand 
sketching Such development may well assist children to realise 
more exactly spaual rclatiotuhips Both systems have their place, 
but we suggest that in the long run the artificial prop should be 
discarded, and the ability to draw the freehand sketch be the 
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The selecUon of appropnatc facts for sketch maps needs 
pracuce In year one few such sketch maps are drawn, the 
majonty of mapping being concerned with the addition of simple 
information to provided outlines Progression to sketch maps can 
come m year two, with simple maps to show the coffee producing 
region of Brazil, the posiUon of Rio de Janeiro, the extent of the 
Pampas, or the division of Chile into three natural regions For 
all these maps the children should be questioned to provide the 
data essential for illustrating the point as the map is constructed on 
the board, thus all maps will be seen to include only essential 
information In year three, when children draw their own maps 
with less guidance, these pnnaples still hold good Having learnt 
how to draiv a map to show the situation of Winnipeg and New 
York, the children might be encouraged to attempt their own 
map of Vancouver or San Francisco By year four they should be 
able to select for themselves the facts necessary for a given map 

Such progressive training may help to remove a common 
examination weakness An invitation m the rubne to ‘draw 
sketch maps whenever they serve to illustrate an answer’ leads 
candidates to reproduce maps learnt by heart which are not 
always strictly appropriate The majonty of fifth formers whether 
asked to draw a map to show the importance of Liverpool, or 
the site of Manchester, or the location of the Cheshire salt fields, 
or the South Lancashire coalfield, offer the same map one which 
really indicates the location of industnal centres in Lancashire 
Only the most able provide an onginal map speafically m 
answer to the question To select factual detail relevant to the 
illustration of a given point is not a simple task even for able 
children For the less able there is difficulty m reproducing from 
memory a given map We suggest nevertheless that training in 
sketching maps should include the consideration of relevance 

We advocate a minimum of direct copying from the board 
Board maps are not always accurate, copying by children 
inevitably involves multiplication of error The children should 
use their atlases to ensure correct scale and location The in 
formation on the board map could well be incomplete so that 
children have to think while copying For example, only the 
initial letters of features need be indicated on the board the class 
being required to insert the correct names in full on their own 
maps The direct copying of t«ct book maps is also to be avoided 
(pages 96 and 162) The style of printed maps is not always 
that best suited to those drawn by children It seems likely that 
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direct copying of maps is partially responsible for much thought 
less reproducUon 

Style in mapping needs care Highland should be shovra by an 
area of shading limited by a contour, rather than by a single line, 
however thick, and height should be indicated For speed 
children should be encouraged to shade by diagonal Imes, drawn 
freehand, rather than by the complete shadmg over of the area 
Routes should always be labelled, and the essentials of the rehef 
which directs them be indicated where possible Pnntmg should 
normally he across the map as is normal m wntmg, this makes 
for ease of reading The value of a frame for the map is debateabic 
Drawing a frame is time^consmmng, and may lead to the cram- 
rmng of lettenng mto madequate spaces, though it may help a 
habit of neatness It should ^ways be possible to begin the title 
with ‘A map to show * If this proves difficult, it is hkely that the 
map has no dear purpose 

No discussion of map work would be complete svithout some 
emphasis on the close link between maps and geography Map 
work should be an integral part of the geography learnt m the 
u ^ possible to over emphasise the part that can and 
should be played by the large scale Ordnance Survey map in the 
regional geography lesson To study this map m isolation is to 
neglect its value as data for regional study The informauon it 
summames u that basic to the region , it should be used to enliven 
the study of regions The topographical map often presents the 
in ro uctory matenal for a lesson, whereas the sketch map 

cquetit y summarises it To achieve optimum benefit from map 


4 • — ucneiu irom nmu 

^ork It must be integrated in the syllabus The provision of a 
graded course m both interpretation and sketching is essential 
for good geography teaching ® 
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LESSON 4 


year one map work 

(CONTOURS) 


An,! To introduce contours 


Materials Required Atlas and duplicated map of Southampton 
Water for each child (Fig 5) 



Method 

1 The duplicated map shows Solent and Spithead waters Where 
are these channels’ {Between Isle of IVtght and Southampton) On your 
atlas map locate the Isle of Wight, Spithead, Solent, Southampton 
and Portsmouth Can now place our area eicactly 

2 What are all the numbers on our map’ {Depth in feet ) Why is it 
useful to know these’ {Because th^ tell us where the water ts deep enough 
for ships) Which are the biggest ships to use Southampton Water’ 

{Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary ) 

3 We can tell how much water ships need by lines painted on 
them thus [Draw sketch on board (Fig 6) ] The Queen Elizabeth needs 
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37 feet To allow a margin of safety wc’ll say’ {/^ofeel ) But if you read 
the Imc of figures showing depths nearest 
to Southampton the deepest part of the 
water is only’ (36 feel ) How is the Queen 
Elizabeth still able to sail into Southampton 
Docks’ {Uses high tide ) The mtmmum tide 
IS 10 feet All the depths shown on your 
Fig 6 Sketch to show rnap arc those at low tide, so what depth 
draught of a ship on our map will be satisfactory for the 
Queen Elizabeth^ (30 feet ) 

4 Knowing that the Queen Elizabeth will be safe m 30 feet of water 
as shown on our map, we can now find out where she must sail in 
order to dock safely at Southampton Taking the area of water nearest 
to the Isle of Wight, underline lightly m pencil all the depths of less 
than 30 feet 

[Draw outline on board while class busy, or previously Insert 
figures of line a (Fig 7) ] 

Now draw in a line linking all depths of 30 feet, so that all the 
shallow numbers underlined he to the south [Draw in line a on board ] 
Now underline numben under 30 feet along short length of coast 
to the west, then draw m the line linking all depths at 30 feet [On 
^ard line b ] Repeat for line e and d [Do on board to help class ] 
< complete the Ime following the north coast, linking 



.5 several lines on our map which all show the same 

thing This is’ {That the u-aUr along the lines u 30 feet deep ) The water 
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near the shore is’ {less than zofiet deep), and as far as we know at the 
moment in the centre of the channel the water is’ {More than 30 feet 
deep ) Look at the centre depths and see if all the water is more than 
30 feet deep Is it ’ (JVo, there are two depths of'z’j and 2Sfeet respectively, and 
two of y^ feet) [Add these figures to board (e) ] Here the water is 
shallower than 30 feet, so we can mark off this shallower water by 
putung in another 30 foot line on your map [Add 30 foot line {e) to 
board ] What do you think probably makes the sea shallower here ’ 
{A sandbank) Why will the Qtuen Elizabeth have to avoid this area’ 
{Sea too shallow, would get stuck ) How do you think the presence of the 
sandbank is shown on the sea’s surface to warn ships’ {Use buoys) 
Put four crosses on this line to indicate these buoys, and put a key for 
them on your map 

6 The lines we have drawn on our map now all show’ {That 
water along them is zofeet deep ) They also show ’ ( The shape of the channel ) 
Lines which join together places of equal height are called contours 
fWnte on board ] These lines which show equal depth below the sea 
are called’ {Submarine contours) Contour lines are lines on maps 
which show equal heights they also show’ {Shape ) What other lines 
could wc show on this map’ (10 feet, 20 feel) Up to’ (50 feet) We 
won t add these as at present it is easy to see where it is safe for the 
Qpeen Elizabeth to sail Shade m lightly on your map the safe seas 
Which are these’ {Over 3o/«/ deep) Add a key for the shading Also 
add a key to indicate the 30 foot contour line 

7 Now add a title to your map A map to show where the Queen 
Elizabeth can sail in order to reach Southampton Docks ’ 


LESSON 5 

YEAR ONE MAP WORK 
(THE PENNINES) 


Aim To discover Ordnance Survey symbols on r inch = i mile map 
Materials Required 

(1) Individual copies of part of Sheet 96 i' OS map 
(available in text book) 

(u) Wall map of England 

(ill) Dupbeated note sheets for class (or on board to copy) 
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Sheet 96 The Pennines i inch =i mile 

The Pennines arc a very large area of m 

England Many small streams (shown ) dram the hillsides, 

to jom larger nvcrs (shown ) su^ as the River 

Mam (shown ) and railways (shown 

and ), and sometimes even canals ( ), follow the nvcr 

valleys The also lie in the valleys 

Even the minor roads ( ) avoid the hilltops, for these are 

moorlands such as Moor and Moor 

Here only footpaths ( ) arc found The chief vegetation of the 

moorlands is , and coarse grass or 

( ), but there arc many patches of 

( ) In some places woods ( ) he on the steeply sloping 

valley sides 



CHAPTER 5 


PICTURES 


It ^\ould be difficult to dispute that maps are of pnmary im- 
portance to the geographer and the geography teacher For the 
latter particularly, pictures arc a very close second The sudden 
disappearance of pictures today would be almost as great a loss 
in the classroom as the disappearance of maps The reason is not 
far to seek The rau matenal of geography is the surface of the 
land, or the landscape, and pictures arc the simplest and most 
direct method of imporung this material into the classroom 
Ideally, much geography should be studied directl) m the field, 
but the great majority of teaching time is inevitably spent inside 
school Pictures form an cssenual and \ital link betiveen outdoor 
and indoor study They encourage field work methods in the 
classroom Indeed, sometimes more successful analysisof landscape 
can be earned out indoon ^n^h the nght picture than upon a 
bleak and ivindy hillside iviih the real thing _„i 

Pictures also play an important part in making geography real 
for children The insistence on the importance of reahty m 
geo^a^ was one of the most powerful ivays m which Fairgneve 
trachinc A part of his statement about geography 
the condiuons of the 

to tram luiu here There is still frequent evidence 

^eat world stag ^ studying 

^ Tke t htrlTorted or pecuhar .mages of them 
are really like, -nme danficalion Children are often said 

IJjs point f. ,n,agmanon T2m usuaUy implies a 

to have great „e„ ideas This n not the 

creative y juiyc^for in geography teaching, though 

imagination we sh ^ ^ general development 

'ThTdemed When children fiU m gaps in their knowledge 

cannot be deniea v they often make up quite mcorrect 

'"'''r word^m^ the sense of 

mental images ra g ,j i,. aHe to call up correct mental 

imagery 'i”^'s°“nd this abihty is clearly aided by ample 

images of other pidcca, 
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use of pictures Pictures viiB also correct any false images children 
may have formed through mishearing or misunderstanding 
verbal descriptions , 

From general principles of teachmg, there is much to commend 
the use of pictures Children show considerable innate interest 
m looking at well chosen pictures, if only because this is a change 
from listening to the spoken word ‘Visual impact’ is perhaps 
unnccessaryjargon, but it reminds us that children leam through 
the eye as well as the car One most he careful also not to put 
too much stress on the entertamment value of pictures Their 
study offers as much opportunity for hard >vork as that of other 
material, and affords scope for various forms of activity They 
are not merely observed, they arc considered and analysed, and 
a variety of exercises can be devised to this end Fmally it should 
be noted that pictures are comprehensible by the ilhterate, and 
there is much scope, not yet fully explored by geographers, in 
the use of pictures m geography teaching to children of low 
ability 

In popular speech the expression ‘visual aids’ often carries an 
implication that the most modem methods ate being used 
Geographers have been trying to use pictures at least for most of 
this century The advent of the filnutnp projector and the colour 
slide has meant more to them than perhaps to any other 
teachers There are references to pictures and projection methods 
in the Gtograpkical Ttacker from its very first number m igoi 
onwzirds In 1926 Fairgnevc’s Geography in School devoted a 
chapter to the use of lantern slides An examination paper set 
by Stamp and Suggatc m 1933 used a picture, this form of 
examination question is now a usual and wdespread style 
There are noiv few technical or financial difficulues The 
filmstnp projector is a standard piece of equipment, light, 
portable, easily handled and requiring little technical knowledge 
or maintenance The old dilHculties of the epidiascope, which 
requu-ed a good black^jut system for effccUve use, have dis 
appeared There are a variety of machines which now provide 
dayhght projccuon Matenal is also m good supply Many 
commercial compames provide cover of every geographical 
subject, and there is an ever mctcasmg number of teachers 
who are photographen The camera today almost rivals the 

‘h™ 

rr * a' Th«c projected pictures are readily 

availahle for the svhole class to study as part of the lesson There 
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IS also a good supply of printed pictures from commercial sources, 
although the cost of these sometimes prohibits their great use 
in class There is material to be collected from the many illustrated 
popular and technical journals These usually provide single 
copies which cannot be studied by the whole class at once, and 
different styles of lessons are needed for their use 

There are, broadly, three different classroom procedures which 
anse from the supply situation Tliese are viewing by the whole 
class, viewing by groups and viewing by individuals Pictures 
which the whole class can sec at once can be incorporated into 
the normal teaching lesson These are the projected picture, the 
text book illustration, the large poster-size picture wluch can be 
pinned up and the printed picture of which the teacher has 
sufficient copies to distribute The pamphlets published to ac- 
company the BBC broadcasts to schools arc the most convement 
source of this latter type Where only a few small pictures arc 
available, the group work system must be used This is con- 
sidered m detail on page 170 Single small pictures can only be 
used m wall displays, and unless some positive steps are taken, 
there is no guarantee that any but the keenest will ever study 
them 

The criteria of good geography teaching pictures are worthy 
of careful consideration That there should be useful and apparent 
geographical content is clearly the most important It is sur- 
prising that irrelevant illustrations, parucularly of architecture, 
are still in use indeed, one widely used geography book contains a 
sketch of a fish skeleton on a plate "Hie judgement of content will 
depend fundamentally on the teacher’s own geographical 
perception 

Pictures should be sharp and clear Children are distracted 
by strange shapes and blurs which they cannot identify With the 
best— or worst — mtentions they will ask questions which will 
cause unnecessary, avoidable interruptions of the lesson The 
picture should be a straightforward one A general view of, say, 
a tractor ploughing a field will be more useful than the carefully 
composed dramatic shot which emphasises the tractor against the 
sky line and neglects the essential landscape setting The picture 
should also be typical A picture, striking in content, of unusual 
phenomena, may remain in the child’s memory, leaving him 
with a false impression of an area Wherever possible human 
activity or interest should be included, at least for younger 
children A landscape scene alone, particularly of landforms, 
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^ oe ^vluch offers krgely rnldlectual appeal Human fi^r« 
also help the child to realne the scale of the picture When th«e 
are absent, some familiar object should be mclMdtd for this 


^ Move aU, the picture should be rich in content and lend 
Itself to questiomng With certain txcepuons menOoned later, a 
good teachmg picture should contain plenty of information for 
the children to discover A view of open, rolbng chalk dowmland, 
VYith fe\s obvTous surface features, can be studied by a sixth- 
former as a piece of typical scenery, but offers few concrete 
points on which to focus the atienuonof first or second formers 
For this reaaon, the picture used solely to show nhat something is 
hke must be handled with care If children have not seen an olive 
tree, a picture v.t11 describe it to them better than words Mere 
looking, hovicvcr, is not enough Their attention must be directed 
to Its shape, its colour, its leaves and its gnarled trunk 
Air photographs are sufficiently common to ment speaal 
attention Interpretation of air vertical photos needs speaahst 
trammg and the study of landscape by means of stereo pairs is 
at present confined to Univenity level The equipment is not 
expensive, and a few well-selected sets of pictures would help 
advanced work The very large scale air \ ertical on the same scale 
as the 1/10,560 map, where available, can be an impressive aid 
to map-rcaing The low air oblique is one of the most valuable 
pictures for the geographer Problems of interpretation arc few 
Suffiacnt detail of the landscape can be seen for accurate study 
of the facts, and a suffiacnt sweep of countryside to see the 
gencrahsauons Landforms are often better seen from the low 
air oblique than from the ground level viewpoint An air view 
of the chalk cliffs near Svvanage, for example, shows clearly how 
the structural forms which appear on the coast can be traced 
inland, in a manner quite impossible to sec from a viewpoint 
on the ground A low air oblique of Cheddar Goi^e from the 
south u in some ways more dramatic and revealing than the 
gorge Itself 


The mam pnnaplra of using pictures m the dassroom base 
already been implied and can now be codified It 15 clear that 
pictures should normally form ao integral part of the lesson 
nthcr than a ^arate item of illustraUon at the end of tt 
Pictura should be regarded as material for study They are used 
01^ as illusmtions for items which are unfamiliar to children 
about which they need tu know These .terns may be planS 
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products or other objects, samples of which are not available, 
pictures will present these as a valuable supplement to verbal 
descnption Apart from this, pictures are to bnng geography 
into the classroom, and the teacher should condition himself 
to ask and not to tell 

There are some minor exceptions to this principle The subject 
and location of the picture should normally be stated, and it may 
be necessary to chnfy obscurities- It is legitimate to say, ‘These 
dots are sheep ’ ‘This dark part is a forest ’ Apart from this, the 
basic style should be not ‘TTus pictuir shows a village at the foot 
of the slope’ but ‘Where is the steepest land^ Where is the flat 
land^ Where is the Milage^’ An essential teaching skill is the 
framing of questions The right question gets the right answer, 
and this applies particularly to the handhng of pictures The 
preparation for the use of a picture is the framing of the nght 
questions which ivill extract from the class all the available 
information 

The general geographical principle of observe, record, interpret 
IS another useful guide to good classroom practice So far we 
have been concerned with observation guided by the teacher 
There is ample scope also for the children to record, and there 
are many different ways of doing this Straightforward written 
notes are the obvious but not the sole means They can be 
suitably classified, expressed as answers to quesuons, or used to 
complete tables or other proformas It is a good exercise in English 
for children to write a complete descnption of an area they have 
studied in a picture The line diagram which simplifies the 
picture is a convement method of analysis and recording At first, 
the teacher will have to prepare this, or show how it is done by 
drawing it on the board More advanced classes can produce 
their own, and the ability to do this and to draw a field sketch 
goes hand in hand (Fig 8 and Plate i) 

Interpretation should form part of the whole lesson, rather 
than a separate item dunng the picture study, but where the 
picture IS a major item m the lesson, classroom discussion leading 
to the explanation of the main features seen should not be 
forgotten 

It seems appropriate here to offer an ad hoc classification of 
types of geography pictures which may prove helpful to teachers 
Simple facts are sometimes bettw presented by coloured picture 
than by words, textbook or blackboard diagram A soil section 
IS a good example of this, and exact classroom analysis of the 
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facts seen instib better field work training than consideration 
of the blackboard diagram. Well chosen pictures of simple land- 
forms are abo more real than sketch or line diagram. In his 
blackboard sketch the teacher svill, almost unconsciously, have 
simplified the facts suitably to the ability of the class, and pictures 
chosen must also satbfy this criterion. The example of new 
vegetation forms, already mentioned, is in this category. 

There are a number of processes and activities which teachers 
need to describe, and a picture, presenting apparently three 



Fjg 8. Field sketch of area shown in Plate i. 


imcmiom. 15 often more helpful than the hlackho.M 
Imgauon processes are an A scene ^ diagram, 

parts of the world is of the neasant “any 

&om small irrigation ditch^^ I “r"’ "'‘'‘'""g >>!s fields 

so that the waL flc»d, 0^; *■= 'vith his hoe 

sufficient water has been riven tn ft, '“"d. When 

barrier some yards down done, re,?' ''' 

watering is repeated. This si™IemJ^ 'ho fimt one. and the 

verbal description, is -nvolvcs a careful 

nght ptetnre. Where moreX,"n?rn'?t >'•'"* '>■'= “f A' 
.deal medmm is the moving pictnr^ FdmT'^ involved, the 
■be appropriate section ‘■r'a'^wbol:- 
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M RICE TRANSPLANTIKC IN LOWLAND INDIA 


VII VILLAGE IN THE THAR DE5ERT 
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case, but are normally less readily available than the still picture 
for bnef classroom use 

The example given is representative also of a large group of 
geographical teaching pictures It shows human activity in its 
natural setting As man’s relationship to his environment bulks 
large in the content of geography m school, many pictures should 
be used which demonstrate this The close up which shows the 
process only, for example a pair of hands pruning a grape vine, 
does not contain the necessary content The same view at medium 
distance will show sufficient detail of the process and include 
all the essential background, which in this case is often of local 
terracing 

Perhaps the largest single category is the general medium 
distance view of a landscape, often from a raised viewpoint, which 
offers a great deal of information for study, and which may be a 
key point in a lesson Such a picture will justify several minutes 
of lesson time, and may need to be supplemented by only one or 
two other pictures to show detail The veiy low air oblique often 
provides such a scene Plate t is an example Many essential 
facts about chalk downs and the adjacent lowlands can be 
obtained by analysis of the picture, the open rolhng downland 
with Its absence of trees and settlement, the steep slope with its 
different vegetation, and the village and field pattern of the 
lowlands Such a picture could be the foundation of a lesson on 
the structure and relief of south cast England A picture which 
offers ample scope for questioning is Plate x Ideally this picture 
should be in colour, coloured pictures are steadily becoming 
available What arc the trees on the skyhne^ What are the large 
circular objects below them * What arc the peculiar structures on 
the far hillside^ (Reference to the detail of them in the foreground 
will assist here ) How many crops are growing on the valley floor ^ 
What are the different trees in the foreground^ How has man 
made the hillside cultivable^ Not all the facts will be knoivn to 
the children, and as necessary, they can legitimately be told 
They are not likely to recognise the carnations in the valley, nor 
perhaps the olives and oranges They have, however, had their 
attenUon closely directed to the facts, and are thus in a position 
to consider further this example of intensive Mediterranean 
cultivation 

The general purpose view of this type should be chosen as 
often as possible, to be representative of the region concerned 
The teacher must exercise considerable care here There is 
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evidence that children early form steveotyiics in Ihcir mindl 
foaire ayil If these ere correct, they are assisting in the deielop- 
ment of accurate geographical concepts A proper lornl of 
progression in the development of children’s geographical thinking 
would be the building up of images typical of major regions of the 
world, together ivith the realisation of the many local vanations 
and sub regions which are elaborations of the major (heme 
The use of one such picture only, studied in detail and forming 
the basis of the lesson, is a development which the advent of the 
colour shde has encouraged, even permitted Tlius a typical 
scene on the coast of Donegal, with lU rock bound Atlantic 
coast, small patches of potatoes and grass, and whitewashed 
cabins set among low moorland hills expresses Msually the 
personality of north«wcst Ireland A lesson based on such a 
picture embodies three important ideas It is studying the land- 
scape, it IS specific, U IS regional 
The picture which offers one striking leaching point, often 
in the form of a problem, should also be used A picture of a 
bridge over an obvious river valley, with no visible water, 
immediately brings out the importance of the rainfall regime 
The River Rhone, just below Geneva, ivith the water on the 
right bank side blue and clear, and on the left while and cloudy, 
poses a striking problem, which leads directly to consideration 
of the function of Lake Geneva as a settling tank for the masses 
of dctntal material from the mountains 
The seasonal pair of pictures should be used where obtainable 
River regimes and flooding arc convcmenlly demonstrated The 
scene, from the same place, of a nver at normal level, and m 
flood time, with traffic halted on the road, is not impossible to 
obtain In the teaching of chmate, summer and winter, or ivct 
and dry season pairs ate m valuable, c g those of Plates in and iv. 

There is considerable educational research which supports 
the pnnciples for picture study here mentioned In an investiga- 
tion into the attitudes of adolescent children towards the use of 
pictures in geography teaching, Honeybone* found that children 
liked pictures because they lent interest, excitement, clanty and 
a sense oCttahty to geography lessons They valued the opportuni- 
ties offered to think about the niatcnal, and stated that they 
learnt more from seeing a few pictures than a lot They were 
pictufelSy Smdauce m their 

A large scale investigation was earned out by the Training 
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College Section of the Geographical Association ® The first part 
of the cxpenment ivas with ten year old children They were 
offered three simple landscape pictures, and their comments were 
recorded Nearly one thousand records, spread over 147 urban 
and 49 rural primary schools, were analysed, with the fblloiving 
results It would appear that the picture is not seen, pnmanly, as a 
whole It appears to be seen as a senes of apparently separate and 
unconnected details, selected at random, haphazard These 
details are subject to careful inspection If the picture is not clear 
in any detail much time may be spent in an attempt to establish 
recognition If the feature remains unidentifiable, imagination is 
brought into play It does not occur to many children to query 
height, area or size in general This lack of realisation of scale 
apparently causes the majonty of errors in recognition It would 
seem that, if something m a picture is either not clear or not 
knowm to a child, shape rather than size suggests itself as a 
solution In other words, shape recognition is stronger than size 
recognition It is not always apparent that the child, after 
inspection of detail, finally secs the picture as a whole 

The final conclusions of this part of the experiment with 
primary school children can be summarised as follows 

1 Photographs, to interest and attract the child, need to be 
bnght and clear 

2 Photographs showing a variety of detail may interest more 
than those laclang contrasts 

3 Photographs may stimulate a desire to know more 

4 Parts, not wholes, detaik, not a broad view, a general lack 
of integration charactenscs the child’s approach to picture study 

5 The ability to make simple deductions from pictorial data 
probably increases with age, expenence and intelligence, but 
appears to be present even in some 10 year olds 

6 Emotion plays a great part in the interest in and appreciation 
of pictures by children, but appears to play a decreasing part 
with mcreasing age Nevertheless it is probably always a potent 
factor in the learning situation 

7 It would appear that young children show little natural 
interest m the causes of physical phenomena of the norma type 
selected for this particular pictorial representation 

The second part of the mvesUgation* was with children aged 
II to 16 years in grammar schoob In this case two taii*cap= 
pictures were chosen, each showmg clear human response o 
situation, and more detailed written statements were obtamefl 
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from the children Tlic condraiora from the analysts arc 

'"""no one feature is recorded by all the children 

a No one child records, and therefore probably no one child 


sees, all the features in these pictures 

3 Boys and girls, with some minor vanaUons, appear to 
recognise the same features in these pictures 

4 It would appear that more children observe, recognise or 
record features of human geography than of physical geography 


m these pictures 

5 Children of the first five grammar school years are able to 
recogmse a speafic physical feature m a picture when invited to 
search for it, but m free observation they seem less hkcly to 
notice it |,This phenomenon is by no means so well marked m the 
case of human features 

6 Powers of observation do not necessarily increase with age, 
but rccogmtion of what is geographically important >i significantly 
greater in years 4 and 5 than m years 1, 2 and 3 

7 This observation, or recogmtion, may be influenced by two 
major factors (a) the famihanty of the child with the features and 
(b) the locaUOQ and emphasis of the feature ivithin the picture 

8 It would appear that as much as one fifth of geographical 
significance escapes the record — and probably the eye — of even 
the most observant 16 ycar-oW, being either not seen, not 
recognised, not understood, not recorded or not regarded as 
worthy of comment 

9 Children of all ages arc able to discover what is geographi- 
cally sjgmficant m pictures more readily if their search is guided 

The more general findings of Dilworth* and Lovatt* are also 


relevant The expenments earned out by Dilworth employed the 
first and fourth year groups of a boys’ secondary modem school, 
of a boys grammar school and the second year of a mixed 
pnmary school Some 24 frames oCa filmstrip, specially constructed 
of representative pictures, were each projected m turn for 40 
seconds with an mterval of i mmute 50 seconds between, during 
which pupils had to recall and note as many items from the 
previous picture as they could Although the experiment lasted 
for over an hour the effects of faUgue were only marked in the 
primary schMl group Thtio appeared to be no improvement 
m scores either with age or with level of ability 
In his thesis Lovatt concluded that the number of pictures 
shown m a lesson should be limited to 8 to 1 5 to avoid a process, vc 
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lapse of attention, but there was no evidence to show that fatigue 
resulting from looking at a long senes of pictures reduced the 
effectiveness of learning There was, however, clear evidence of a 
significant advance in the powers of perception and descnption 
abo\ e the mental age of ten plus Furthermore, w hilst pupils do not 
appear to learn more from pictures shown m a darkened room, 
teachers appear to teach more cirecUvcly m a fully lighted one 

It can be seen that the research findings are in harmony ivith 
the suggestions made earlier about the use of pictures The mam 
pnnciples for their every day classroom use can be enumerated 
Fint, picture study should be an integral part of the lesson 
Second, more than eight pictures should not be used in one lesson, 
and intensive study of even fewer is profitable. Third, picture 
study should normally be directed by questioning Fourth, some 
form of Witten record should normally be made It should be 
added that it is occasionally profitable, as revision, toshowpictures 
of typical landscapes or activities to fiAh and sixth form pupils 
as problem pictures The class, using its geographical knowledge, 
has to locate the area and give reasons for the choice of location 
This IS an exercise they normally enjoy 

Honeybone’s research* indicated that first and second forms 
prefer studying pictures and wnting about them individually 
The middle school apparently prefer projected pictures for oral 
class study. The older pupils appreciate individual copies of 
photographs for close scrutiny Although filmstnps arc plentiful, 
there is little doubt that one of the most satisfactory sources of 
pictures IS the well illustrated text book, and it is with text books 
that our next chapter is concerned 

NOTES 

1 Honeybone, R C 'An invcsUgation into the attitudes of adolescent 
pupils towards methods of teaching geography ’ M A , London, 1950 

2 Long, M Children’s reactions to geographical pictures Geography, 
Vol XXXVIII, April 1953. PP J 00 -J 07 

3 Long M ‘Research in picture study ’ Geography Vol XLVI November 
1961, pp 332-337 

4 Dilworth, D A Filmstnps and faugue A measurement of the decline 

of perception dunng the observation of a long senes of pictures ’ M A , 
Birmingham, 1954 . 

5 Lovatt G W 'Tcaclimg with filmstnps An enquiry into prohlems 
arumg from’ the use of filmstnps in the teaching of geography ’ M A , Bir 
mingham, 1955 

6 Honeybone, R C op at 
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YEAR THREE ASIA 
(A FIRST LESSON ON INDIA) 


Alii To show that India is a land of contrasts 

Materials REQ.inRED 

(i) Atlases 

(ii) Outline map sheets for class (Fig g) 

(lu) Filmstnps CGA 348 Common Ground Ltd Trame 4 
(Himalayas) , Frame 22 (Ricc planting m Ganges Valley) 
CGA 248 Frame 56 (Cattle at Scrub Watcrholc) CGA 
540 Frame 11 (Deccan east of Bombay) 

(iv) Wall map of Asia or India (optional) 

(v) Blackboard map outline 

(vi) Text books (optional) 



Fig 9 Child s completed map sheet Irason on India 


Method 


I Introduction locate Inda in Ana Locate India proper and 
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Class name seas and tropic on map [Check by adding to board 
map ] 

2 Sizc> Class use atlases measure N-S, E-VV to get some idea of 
size Compare with known distance British Isles India so large that 
It has been called a land of contrasts We are going to find out today 
if this 15 true 

3 Shoiv CGA 348 4 Analyse by questions {Mountains, snow, tern- 
perature, stream, forest, room for eulttvalton, houses) \Vherc in India must 
photograph have been taken ^ (SorrutLhsre tn mountains) These lie^ 
(To the north) Galled^ Z^k atlas or textbook map (Himalayas) 
[Show highland on board map Shade in Locate picture on board 
map by svnting figure 1 m correct place ] 

Class then shade m highland, name Himalayas, put i m correct 
place to show where picture taken Make own brief notes in first 
space, under title ‘Mountain scene in Himalayas' 

4 Show CGA 348 22 Analyse for contrasts (Flat, nee cultivation, 
hot, ample water) Flat area called^ (Phsn) Lowland shown on atlas’ 
(Green ) This picture taken Ganges Valley [Insert 2A on board map ] 

Class name R Ganges, add 2A, and write notes on picture under 
the title ‘Farmland m the Ganges Plain’ [Meanwhile teacher changes 
filmstnp ] 

5 Not all plain is farmland Show CGA 248 56 Analyse by ques- 
tions (Dijpculty of finding water for ealtle, laek of vegetation, seruh of desert 
edge, fiat ) Is part of Thar desert borders If want to improve land 
here, need’ (jydler) Could get it from’ (Zf Indus) Ten years ago 
this area desert, now gradually being irrigated to turn it into’ (Farm 
land ) [Insert 2B on board map ] 

Class name R Indus on map, insert 2B, and write two sentences on 
area [Teacher meanwhile changes filmstrip ] 

6 Show CGA 540 1 1 Analyse to emphasise is a plateau Locate — 
can’t be in high mountains of Himalayas’ (dfo, too level ) Not m plain’ 
(No, too high ) So IS here [Indicate on board map Shade in Deccan 
Insert 3 ] 

Class shade m and name T>eccan, insert 3, and devue one sentence 
about Deccan 

7 Conclusion We have seen four pictures of India What are the 
kinds of land we have seen’ [Indicate] Here’ (High Mountains) 
Here’ (Desert) Here’ (Farmland) Here’ (PlaUau) Can we then call 
India a land of contrasts ’ (Tes ) The mam contrasts are ’ (Mountain) 
and here’ (Plain) and south’ (PlaUau) Add title to your map ‘A map 
to show contrasts in India— mountam, plain and plateau [Add tide 
to board map ] 
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This lesson was onginally devised using BBC pamphlet 
pictures, (Spnng 1958) We thought that filrmtnps might be more 
generally available Nevertheless, the lesson could be given using 
appropriate pictures from any source It can be followed using Plates 
V, vi,vii, and viu, two of %vhich arc from the filmstrips referred to, and 
two from the pamphlet 


LESSON 7 


SOUTH AMERICA 
(PERU-FIRST OF TWO LESSO^) 


Am To discover the importaiicc of water 
coast of Peru 


to man on the Paafic 


Materials Re^^uireo 

(l) Atlases 

(u) Duplicated copies of extract given below, 
read aloud only 

(m) Coloured chalks 


or could be 


M*n A!(D Water m Peru 

Adapted from arucle by Arnold Toyntee ( 7 & 0 W) 

uRdaland lAcle* 8«'d desert 

beards Hie R.p, oriiejaggrfS^, "ver lie cilB and 

eo^ tin I.ndRs,pe.„pp..ig”'““‘d*nds gleaned while How 
Coastal Peru a a tasvny desert ct a. u 
by nnuou. „bbu„. ^ at nght angles to die eoiudine, 

ble-giTOig water to the maaununrii^ ‘rtigatioa u to carry the 
oat or U.e „ver bed nto^Zl 'l “■* •*“ “tans Sg rt 
coarse. The yellow desert ’“"“S &r up t^vepl 
Nothmg but tic sna^t^.? '•“t sviu noumh 
etop. spmg „n bemg “f water n needed to nuke 
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Up to the limit of the irrigator’s reach, these southern vallej's arc 
thidc with cotton, bananas, 5 gs and vines (a mamage of the tropics 
wth the mediterranean) But the bnc between the desert and the sown 
u dramatically sharp At life’s edge you can stand with one foot m 
fertile mud and the other in desiccating sand Every drop of water 
must be channelled to its destination, for, doivn here, the ram never 
falb, though, as one loolcs up the valley towards the source from which 
the nver descends, one always secs the leaden rain clouds lowering over 
the farthest visible pealcs Up there, they say, the mountain sides are 
terraced into fields that are watered, not by man, but by Heaven But 
I have still to see that loBy homeland of the potato and the llama 

Method 

1 Class reads through passage silently 

2 Using atlases, class locate where view is (S’ of Lima . Paracas 
pentJisula) 

3 Teacher reads passage aloud to class, asking questions to make 
sure class understand it 

4 What w this a dcscnpiioiv oP (Coastal area 0/ Peru, south of Lima) 
If we were to draw a sketch of the things we have found out about the 
coastal area of Peru, what would we have to include’ Class suggests 
the following, to be listed as summary on the blackboard (1) jagged 
islands, (ti) ocean (pale (»u) coast, cliffs and headlands, (iv) the 
UTigat^ valleys (green), (v) the desert in between the valleys (pale 
gold, 1 e yellow ) , (vi) the Andes in the background with cloud cap 

5 Sketch drawn on blackboard, and by class, to show the six 
features named Class select title, c g Coastal Scene m Peru [Add to 
blackboard sketch (Fig to) ] 
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X B Thu lesson was originally devued using BBC pamphlet 
pictures, (Spring 1958) We thought that filmstrips might be more 
generally available Nevertheless, the lesson could be given using 
appropriate pictures from any source It can be followed using Plates 
V, vijVii, and viii, two of which are from the filnutnps referred to, and 
two from the pamphlet 


LESSON 7 

YEAR TWO • SOUTH AMERICA 
(PERU— FIRST OF TWO LESSONS) 


Aim To discover the importance of water to man on the Paafic 
coast of Peru 

Materials Reqijired 

(i) Atlases 

(u) Duplicated copies of extract given below, or could be 
read aloud only 
(lu) Coloured chalks 


Man and Water in Peru 

Adapted from an article by Arnold Toynbee {The Obsmer) 


We were standing at the bead of a bay on the south side of the Paracas 
peninsula, which juU out into the Pacific from the coast of the fifth 
valley south of Lima If it had not been for the sea it might have been 
on the moon. 


"^e b^uty of the landscape was unearthly The pale gold desert 
undulated Lite the back muscles of a puma The sky. bay and ocean 
were pale blue Sharp hghts and shadows flickered over the chfls and 
hcacUands The tops of the jagged guano uUnds gleamed white How 
could this landscape support life’ 

(^astal Pern is a tawny desert cut, at right angles to the coasthne, 
” hons of green, TTie art of valley irrigation is to cany the 
out maximum altitude, and this means leading it 

cQurri* irrigation channeb itartmg far up the nvePs 

veecution chemicals that will nourish 

“f » »-''0 “ 
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Up to the limit of the tmgalor s rcacli, these southern vallep are 
thick with cotton, bananas, figs and vines (a marriage of the tropics 
with the mediterranean) But the line between the desert and the sown 
IS dramatically sharp At life’s edge you can stand with one foot in 
fertile mud and the other in desiccating sand Every drop of water 
must be channelled to its destination, for, doivn here, the ram never 
falls, though, as one looks up the \allcy towards the source from which 
the n\er descends, one always sees the leaden rain clouds lowenng over 
the farthest visible peaks Up there, they say, the mountain sides arc 
terraced into fields that are watered, not by man, but by Heaven But 
I have stiU to see that lofty homeland of the potato and the llama 

Method 

t Class reads through passage silently 

2 Using atlases, class locate where view is {S of Lima . Paracas 
peninsvla) 

3 Teacher reads passage aloud to class, asking questions to make 
sure class understand it 

4 What is this a description oP (Coastal area of Peni, south of Lima) 
ir we were to draw a sket^ of the things we have found out about the 
coastal area of Peru, what would we have to include’ Class suggests 
the following, to be listed as summary on the blackboard (:) jagged 
ulands, («) ocean (pdt blui), (m) coast, clifis and headlands, (iv) the 
irrigated valleys (grten), (v) the desert in between the valleys (palt 
gold, 1 e yllow), (vi) the Andes m the background with cloud cap 

5 Sketch drawn on blackboard, and by class, to show the six 
features named Class select title, e g Ckiastal Scene m Peru [Add to 
blackboard sketch (Fig 10) ] 
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6 Which arc the most important areas to man shoivn in the picture^ 
i^The tmgaled valleys ) Why^ {Btcouse man lives there, they produce crops ) 
Class list imgatcd crops m notebooks [Can add others given m text 
book ] 

7 These irrigated valley arc the only signs of man hvmg m the 
area What was the question the author asked himself in paragraph a ^ 
{How could this landscape support bfe) How can it’ {Only by water) 
From’ {The nvers) What is the source of nver water? {Ram and 
melting snow of the Andes ) 

8 Conclusion Man’s life in the desert areas of Peru depends entirely 
on nver water coming from the rams and melting snows of the Andes 

Homework Wnte a short account of 'The importance of water to 
man on the Pacific coast of Peru ’ 



CHAPTER 6 


TEXT BOOKS 


The Conase Oxford Dictionary defines a text book as ‘manual of 
instruction, standard book m a branch of study’ For schools a 
more liberal definition is required To regard school texts in the 
narrow terms of the dictionary definition would surely imply 
some insistence on formal education In our context, a practical 
definition of a text book is any school subject book used by a 
child for study purposes 

The text book is all too commonly regarded as something 
which the child should attempt to Jeam b) heart, or as the only 
book on a given subject which he needs to read Yet the different 
styles of geography text books available should surely inspire 
more fruitful apprcciauon At levels below the sixth form there 
IS first the factual account, the straightforward, comprehensive, 
unselective venion of the geography of a given area This type 
of book tends to be studied by the private student It commonly 
contnbutes to the regurgitation of information m examinations 
Perhaps the mam case for this type is that of the authoritative 
factual account by the expert, which becomes recognised as a 
standard work, and is most happily used by undergraduates 
Similar simpler versions are used by sixth formers, who need 
factual content For younger children more than a mere factual 
text IS necessary This second book is commonly one of exercises 
on aspects such as map reading or picture study These books 
tend to encourage the breakdown of geographical study and 
lead to the divorce of map and picture work from their true 
context within the region A third type ofschoof text is somewhat 
similar to the first, but is frequently nowadays a teacher’s version 
of what geography he thinks should be known to children The 
teacher author suggests that this is what should be studied of the 
geography of a given area, and by his order of content suggests 
the order of study Sometimes such books are offered as appro 
pnate for a given age level, sometimes not The fourth type, 
less common, is the pure source book, such as the early volumes 
87 
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15 To what extent does the presentation of the text book take 
account of new pnnciples and methods of teaching based on 
recent progress m educational science (pupil’s interest, and 
activity centred teaching methods, etc ) ^ 

16 Does It stimulate students* further interest m studying and 
gettmg to know other countries and cultures^ 

17 How far do the exercises provide for the testing and appli- 
cation of knowledge and lead to practical activities’ How far 
does the content allow for correlation with other subjects’ 

18 Are the aspects of ever increasing interdependence of 
nations and the need for international understanding and 
CO operation given due attention’ Docs the text as a whole 
make a positive contribution to the development of better inter- 
national understanding’ 

19 How far are the content and vocabulary adapted to the 
interests and mental capacity of the pupil’ To what extent does 
the book encourage practical outdoor observations and map 
reading skills’ 

20 What are the outstanding features of the book as a whole 
as regards its content, presentation, typography, illustrations, 
binding, etc ’ 


These questions arc concerned with four aspects— objectivity, 
accuracy adequacy and up to dateness Within objectivity is 
concern that the matenal should be based on sound scholarship, 
and be free from bias, prejudice and narrow pre conceptions 
International understanding is a sphere of influence which, 
perhaps unfortunately, receives rclaUvely httle direct attention 
in our text books It is probable that few authors debberately 
steer their writing towards its promotion, but it is certam that 
no Bntish geographer would use a school text book as a platform 
for pohtical denunciation or for the inflammation of controversial 

bTor prejud": 

1“ tot bools there should be 
definXrr statements Terms used should be 

feutauve s ■“torauons should he repre 

uou^l'fmT ttWs easy for the 

of the writer mav t)w far a text book is aecurate, the status 
re cheek then fjrt ^ ^ ^ fitiidc Good writers check and 

books, however Jc Dronr\ Some text 

, e prone to wider generalisations than others 
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Sketch maps arc sometimes inaccurate, more often they are 
crowded with general mCormation which is m itseJf a negation 
of good geographical presentation Such generalised maps are 
someumes due to economy on the part of the publisher, who 
\vishes to keep down costs by pnnting as few maps as possible 
In modem text books illustrations are normally up to date, they 
rarely suffer from such handicaps as being too small or too 
badly pnnted for clanty 

Adequacy as used by Unesco implies that ‘the mformauon 
should cover basic, essential and sigmficant facts about the 
country treated in a comprehensive and balanced way’ Some of 
the text books devised for less able children fall far short of this 
standard The facts selected are often the picturesque rather 
than the typical, and efforts at reducing the text to a bare num- 
mum may result in geographical travesty, or factual precis of 
inordinate dallness Attempts to present balanced information 
are sometimes sacnficed by an appeal to what is thought to be of 
interest to children, sometimes m the form of cheap humour, 
sometimes in colloquial terms not of educational standard Text 
books for more able children are, on the other hand, likely to 
suffer from too much factual matenal, for which descriptive 
^v^tmg and the reality of geography is sacnficed, so that balance 
IS lost 

Up tO'dateness propounds far more senous problems The 
good author presents statistics and factual information which is 
up to date at the time of going to press, but geographical circum- 
stances change with great rapidity, and it is likely that informa- 
tion soon lags behind actuality Fortunately the general pattern 
of statistics such as of trade, land use or producuon often remains 
similar over the years It should be borne in mind that statistics 
are seldom meant to be learnt, and are used mainly as a yard- 
stick for compansons and contrasts The economic need to use 
the same text book m school for a penod of years inevitably 
results in out of dateness, to the teacher falls the duty of keeping 
up to date, so that senous deviations in statistics or other informa- 
tion can be amended The availability in libranes of source 
books of statistics such as Thf StaUsmaTCs Tear Book, Whitaker's 
Almanack and the Umted Nauons’ Stafislical Tear Book, together 
with the publication of yearly summaries such as Geographical 
Digest (Philip) and the section ‘This Changing World’ m Geo 
graphy, simplifies this task 

It is probable that the geography teacher will want more than 
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the objectivity, adequacy, accuracy and up to dateness so far 
considered He %vill anticipate a style not only scholarly but 
intercsung, couched in language both understandable by and 
stimulating to the age level he has m imnd He wll seek not 
only accurate, up to date pictures, but pictures of maximum 
geographical content which lend themselves to quesUoning and 
themselves provide data This data, linked to the text, ^vill be 
of greater teaching value than mere illustrations He will expect 
statistics presented in a variety of ways, each a sound example of 
techmeal skill in production He will require diagrams of physical 
geography to be of real examples, named and located, not 
imagmary idealised drawings of unreal features He ivill look 
not oniy for factual information but for geographical dtsenpUon 
which helps the child to imagine vividly and accurately the land- 
scape and human activity thereon He inll appreciate graded 
exercises which can be worked by all members of his classes, 
exercises which are linked with the text, enlightening essential 
points He iviU expect all this of the text book of his choice, 
presented m an attractive form 

Finally, the teacher is influenced m his choice of text book by 
his own method of approach m teaching, and normally selects 
the book which m this ivay is most useful in his scheme of work 
He may like to use sample studies occasionally, and will look for 
a book which presents some examples He may ivish to use large- 
scale maps for the basis of his regional teaching of this country, 
or to use topographical maps of other countnes More of 
such maps are now available in text books If his course 
includes the use of passages from htcraturc ivhich present in 
vivid terms the real flavour of a landscape, he may be encouraged 
to find such passages available m a class text There is little 
doubt that the geography teacher of today requires far more 
than gazetteer qualities in a text book, he requires a scholarly 
presentation of facts, variety m that presentation, and supporting 
data of every type likely to be of use in the geography lesson 
The use to be made of the text book is a challenge to the good 
teacher The book is a tool for the child It should be used as 
such, and not dominate course work merely as a source of reading 
material The book should be used where it provides mformation 
not readily available m any other form, and only those parts 
used — be they paragraph, or even sentence — which have direct 
bearmg on the problem of the lesson in hand It is not necessary 
to follow slavishly chapter by chapter nor to maintain the order 
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of the chapters by taking lessons m similar order Every teacher 
IS auare that to set a chapter as reading homework is to invite 
the unreliable to a\oid the task Foreknowledge of a test to be 
set may pro\ade a degree of compulsion, but it is often difficult 
to link such a test usefully into the planned lesson Reading 
aloud round the class is normally uneconomic use of geography 
lesson time, for those who are not reading aloud are not always 
folloiving If a methodical rotation of one paragraph per child in 
order round the room is pursued those whose turn is to come 
arc often preoccupied ivith what they \vill have to read aloud 
rather than with as hat is being read 

In lessons, the relevant parts of the text may be read silently, 
and oral or avntten questions asked about them Text books can 
be used to train children m note taking In any one chapter 
each paragraph can be reduced by the child to one or two short 
sentences %vhich precis the vital points A class summary which 
collates the most concise sentences rounds off this worthwhile 
cxerasc This type of work trains the child not to rely on text 
book phrases and helps to eliminate tendencies to copy straight 
from the book The words used to describe for example the 
relief of an area may be noted and analysed and used in describing 
another relief area encouraging the children to apply what they 
have learnt Questions can be asked the answers to which are to 
be found m the text If the questions are logically ordered and 
full sentences are required m answer, the result is often m the 
form of a well ordered essay The industnes of towns in a major 
industnal area can be tabulated from the text, columns for 
comparison of vanous aspects of two different regions can be 
built up in the same way A seasonal dcscnption of work in an 
agricultural area can be reproduced in diagram form as a year s 
calendar, normally d^a^vn as a circle to emphasise the cycle of 
work A careful description of an area in a text may lend itself 
to mapping, an exercise of interest to older children Young 
children may find it useful to illustrate such passages by means 
of drawing 

An excellent exercise can be devised from the use of a text 
book map The map is studied and a blackboard list made of the 
features shown The hst is analysed and any features not essential 
to the purpose of the map are discarded The map is then re drawn 
by the children including only the features remaining These 
may be improved by the discreet use of colour or by diagonal 
lines instead of stippling according to the map being re drawn 
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Additional essentials not found on the onginal can be inter 
polated The study of a map to find out what it actually shows, 
and what can be deduced from it, is one which could receive 
more attention than is normally given 
From pictures simple field sketches can often be drawn, and 
annotated to clarify importantpoints Itis worthwhile to encourage 
children to write a description of a text book picture, since 
descriptive geographical writing requires constant practice 
Drawings of crops may also be made from photographs, or 
sketches of house types Analysis of what is typical in a picture 
is useful When children can locate a picture from its geographical 
setting they are on the way to becoming geographers It is also 
possible to draw maps from simple photographs Another exercise 
is the sketch section drawn from a photograph, perhaps to 
emphasise relief or to show land use Where structure is known, 
a block diagram can be drawn, this is a useful exercise for older 
children 

Temperature and rainfall statistics for given stations can be 
graphed but such graphs should always be annotated to ensure 
that vital characteristics are understood Bar graphs or pie 
graphs can be drawn from production or trade figures, these too 
should be annotated Lists set m alphabetical order can be 
reset m order of value, this simple exercise often makes a useful 
introduction to a lesson Siausbcs may sometimes be expressed 
in words, their significance being emphasised by appropriate 
adjectives The data shown m graphs can be calculated in 
figures These alternative forms of interpretation are means of 
impressing what is significant on the child s mind 
It will be seen that the text book in class is seldom used as a 
whole, appropriate parts are selected for study The reading of 
whole chapters is often of greatest use as a form of revision, or 
in an emergency when extra work has to be set for which httle 
provision can be made Even then the work normally has greater 
value for the child if his attention is draivn to sahent points 
by means of quesUons or exercises which ensure that he under- 
stands and can make use of what he reads Some modem books 
provide exercises as an integral part of the text These exercises 
are often too numerous for any one child to complete They arc 
meant to provide a selection from which the teacher can extract 
those suitable to his purpose, at the mental level of his particular 
class 

The uses to be made of the text book will be a further guide 
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to the teacher in lus selection Text books express the writer’s 
ideas on ho^v geography should be taught, or are the ideas of a 
team of ivntcrs under an editor It is not likely, therefore, that 
the teacher will find a text exactly fitting all the ideals he seeks 
He IS advised to read the preface to see if the aims of the author 
arc similar to his own, tlien to sec if the book fulfils its aims 
He should look at the text to sec if the words used and style of 
wnting are suited to the age range stated, if no age is indicated 
he must be particularly cautious It is probable that no teacher 
should use only one senes throughout the school life of the 
children, this would be equivalent to studying the works of 
only one author in English literature It is convenient to have 
spare sets which can be used when they illustrate an area or 
topic particularly ivell Even discarded sets are often valuable 
for this purpose Books can be exchanged between forms for 
lesson penoi, fifth forms often enjoy revising from a third form 
text book with which they are unfamiliar Fortunately, the bgh 
standards demanded of modem text books by teachers are 
ensuring an ever increasing number of books with greater 
teaching — and learning — potential than those of pre war years 
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Additional essentials not found on the onginal can be inter 
polated The study of a map to find out what it actually shows, 
and what can be deduced from it. is one which could receive 
more attenuon than is normally given 
From pictures simple field sketches can ofien be drawn, and 
annotated to claniy important points It is worthwhile to encourage 
children to write a description of a text book picture, since 
descriptive geographical wnting requires constant practice 
Drawings of crops may also be made from photographs, or 
sketches of house types Analysis of what is typical in a picture 
IS useful \Vhen children can locate a picture from its geographical 
setting they are on the tvay to becoming geographers It is also 
possible to draw maps from simple photographs Another exercise 
IS the sketch section drawn from a photograph, perhaps to 
emphasise rehef or to show land use Where structure is known, 
a block diagram can be drawn, this is a useful exercise for older 
children 

Temperature and rainfall statisUcs for given stations can be 
graphed, but such graphs should always be annotated to ensure 
that vital charactenstics are understood Bar graphs or piC- 
graphs can be drawn from production or trade figures, these too 
should be annotated Lists set m alphabetical order can be 
reset m order of value, this simple exercise often makes a useful 
introduction to a lesson Statistics may sometimes be expressed 
in words, their significance being emphasised by appropnatc 
adjectives The data shown m graphs can be calculated in 
figures These alternative forms of interpretation are means of 
impressing what is significant on the child s nund 

It will be seen that the text book in class is seldom used as a 
whole, appropnatc parts are selected for study The reading of 
whole chapters is often of greatest use as a form of revision, or 
m an emergency when extra work has to be set for which httle 
provision can be made Even then the work normally has greater 
value for the child if his attenUon is drawn to sabent points 
by means of quesUons or exercises which ensure that he under- 
stands and can make use of what he reads Some modem books 
provide exercises as an mtegral part of the text These exercises 
are often too numerous for any one child to complete They are 
meant to provide a selcctoon from which the teacher can extract 
those suitable to his purpose, at the mental level of his particular 
class ^ 

The uses to be made of the text book wU be a further guide 
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to the teacher m his selection Text books express the writer’s 
ideas on how geography should be taught, or are the ideas of a 
team of ^\Tlters under an editor It is not hkely, therefore, that 
the teacher wll find a text exactly fitting all the ideals he seeks 
He IS advised to read the preface to see if the aims of the author 
are similar to his o\vn, then to see if the book fulfils its aims 
He should look at the text to see if the words used and style of 
witing arc suited to the age range stated, if no age is indicated 
he must be particularly cautious It is probable that no teacher 
should use only one senes throughout the school life of the 
children, this would be equivalent to studying the works of 
only one author in English literature It is convenient to have 
spare sets ivhich can be used when they illustrate an area or 
topic particularly ivell Even discarded sets are often valuable 
for this purpose Books can be exchanged between forms for 
lesson peno^, fifth forms often enjoy revising from a third form 
text book with whicli they are unfamiliar Fortunately, the high 
standards demanded of modem text books by teachers are 
ensuring an ever increasing number of books with greater 
teaching — and learning— potential than those of pre war years 
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YEAR FOUR EUROPE (BELGIUM) 


Aim To locate the industrial centres of Belgium 
Materials Required 

(i) Class copies of generalised map of Belgium in text book 
(Fig 11) 

(u) Atlases 



Method 

showing considerable 
atnomt of information about Belgium It is 
caUed {Map of Belgium ) ActuaUy the map 
96 


Board Summary 
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includes also other countnes — list these m note- 
books Arc^ {France, Holland, Germany and Luxem 
bourg ) 

How IS the boundary of Belgium shown’ It 
IS not m the key — {Bj datkes) Check m your 
atlas for parts not shouTi Tliesc he in’ {^orlh i Draw outline 
east and north nest ) of Belgium 

2 How are nvers shown on the map’ {By 
black lines ) Make a list in your notebooks of ihc 
Belgian nvers shown Arc’ {Lys, Scheldt, Sambre 
and Meuse ) Find these nvers in your atlas ^Vhat 
happens to the R Meuse not shown on your 
map’ {It joins R Rhine ) It is a tnbutary of the 

R Rhine 2 Add rivers 

3 The stippled area is not explained m the 
key \Vhal docs il represent’ (Highland) Look 
on atlas map for height’ {Much ts 600-1,500 feel, 

but rises to 3 000/eet ) What arc these highlands 3 Add high 
called’ {Ardennes ) lands and key 

4 Make a list m your notebooks of what your 
map IS trying to (ell you It includes facts about ’ 

{Industiy, agriculture, natural legetation, raw 
malenaU) and even ’ {Cltmale ) ^Vhich of all this 
IS the most in evidence ’ {Industry ) The map we 
arc going to draw will therefore deal only with 
industry We shall need to put in first’ {Coal 
fields) \Vhcrc arc these located’ {One at edge of 
Ardennes ) This extends into’ {France ) A second 

lies’ {On north-east border) This extends into’ 4 Add both 

{Holland ) The first is called the Franco Belgian coalfields and 

Coalfield, the second is the Campine coalfield key 

5 Do we need to show (owns on our map ’ 

{Tes) Why’ {Are the tnduslrtal centres) How do 
you know this’ {From nates) How arc they 
shown’ {By black dots) Then why is Brussels 
shown as a square ’ {Because it ts the capital ) Has 
It industries’ {Tes— sugar refineries, textiles) Are 
there any other industrial centres not on the 

coalfield’ (T«, GArflt and ilntifCTp) There IS also 5 Add dots to 

one town shown on your map which is not represent indus 

industrial’ {Oslend) We shall omit this In your trial centres and 
notebooks make a list (a) of towns on coalfields key but do not 
and their industnes, (b) of towns with mdustnes name 
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but not on coalfields The towns arc^ (Mens, 

Ckarlem, Namur, Liige, Ghent, Anhterp, Brussels ) 

6 Class draw ‘A map to show the industnal 6 Add title 

centres of Belgium’, naming these agreed by class 



CHAPTER 7 


SAMPLE STUDIES 


Tjjis chapter, devoted to sampfc studies, might logically /allow 
work concerned ^^nth study m the held, rather than precede it 
It IS presented here because sample studies, hke the maps, pictures 
and text books of the foregoing chapters, are part of classroom 
study, and complete the section on such activities 

Most geography teachers are familiar nowadays with the term 
‘sample studies’. These studies have been used with gromng 
frequency during post-war years Despite the estabhshment of 
recogmsed techniques which have increased their teaching 
potential, samplestudies may still be considered, in the educational 
seme, as a relatively novel means of providing reality in geography 
lessom A summary of their development \viJl indicate the 
evolution of their use in teaching, exposition of their application 
to the classroom situation >vill reveal a particularly illuminating 
method 

The descnption of places and areas has formed the record of 
explorers, surveyors, travellers and geographers for very many 
years With the development of geography as a scientific study 
these descnptive records became more detailed as the study grew 
more intense and the specific area, of necessity, smaller The 
details recorded became more purely geographical and more 
accurately stated. Many of the studies were of areas Iiighly 
localised or individual in character, and were recorded in 
academic terms not readily encouraging their inclusion in school 
work or m school syllabuses, for which, of course, they were not 
intended The development of field work pecubar to the geo- 
grapher increased studies of areas at home and abroad, often 
pubhshed with the speafic intention of encouraging field work 
apart from their value as contributions to geographic record 

In the field of human geography, Herbertson, as long ago as 
1899,1 drew attention to the study of specific sample societies, 
following the ideas of Geddes and Le Play Schoolwork on the 
Kirghiz, the Masai and the like had become fairly common in 
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the early part of this century Bui it was Jean Brunhes* the 
French geographer, who initiated the method of ‘sampling’ 
His book La Ceographie I/umaine, published in 1910, reached its 
fourth edition m 1934, and presented detail of what he called 
‘human islands’ The 'islands’ varied in location from the high- 
lands of the central Andes to the Val d’Anmviers of the Alps, 
from oases of cultivation in svestem South America to the oases 
of Souf and Mzab in the Algerian Sahara Tlicy were detailed 
geographical studies of small areas It was perhaps his influence 
svhich led to the appearance of articles such as those of *TIie 
Suq’,* ‘The Jezera’* and ‘Katsma’* in the nineteen thirties It is 


significant that no mention of teaching method was made 
James Fairgncve was also developing this principle For 
many years he had been speaking of the importance of specific 
detail, which could give reality in cliildren’s minds to geographical 
^udy One of the carhest expliat statements is by him in his 
Praidential Address* to the Geographical Association in 1935 
What I mean will be clearer if I refer ^ou to a particular example, 
It was, m fact, ivniten for adults, but it seems to me to have 
sugg«uons for school teadiing It 1$ gi\cn m the Ceographteal 
yWtuiTO 1934, and u enuilcd “Farming m Tuscany” 
(Donald Gray) The farm described is obviously a particular 
place, It IS not just any place around the Mediterranean, and 
cenainly not an eacepuonal place, it is typical ofiu immediate 
Xr T™ Mediterranean on the 

^er I go so far as to say that, if pupils must learn by ivords, they 

™rit thanX ^ ■■'tpon by learning these 

oftexthnoV ^ double the number of nords 

textbook generaluauons about the Mediterranean Nouee also 
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u Tarlv ,h XT '' Cregrepiy 

m Decembt lomT?"'' ’n-' >>ook appeared 
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region These special samples are actual and real * His 
students, among them one of the ivriters, were giving sample 
study lessons from at least 1939 onwards Such a lesson was given 
by BoultMood at a conference for the purpose of discussion in 
1944 Cons at Goldsmith's College helped develop this idea 
The best known example was his broadsheet of a cocoa producing 
village in Ghana, drawn up for a chocolate manufacturing firm 
This was one of the earliest specific studies commonly in use It 
IS interesting that Mackinder* should have been thinking along 
similar lines ‘There have been some valiant efforts to plan a 
symmetneal arrangement of natural regions which should cover 
the entire surface of the globe none has attained general 
acceptance Tlicre is always the difficulty of zones of compromise 
for boundaries My plan would be to abandon such regions, 
except the initial home region, and substitute focal points, from 
each of whicli the visualising and rationalising eye can sweep 
over gradually Avidemng areas ’ 

Detailed matenal for classroom study was still, however, not 
widely used, and evidence su^ests that, even where used, its 
full value was not yet comprehended A discussion*® at the 
Annual Conference of the Geographical Associauon in 1944 
included consideration of *a method of teaching based on matenal 
collected by the Empire Article Exchange Society' This matenal 
consisted of extracts from vivid first-hand descnptions of schools, 
chmate, houses and of the cultivation of nee and rubber m Malaya, 
provided by Malayan children Such extracts ‘are read and the 
children told to make notes • The lesson is completed by showing 
pictures by means of an epidiascope to summarise and illustrate 
the main points A second consohdatmg lesson follows ’ The 
field study approach m the classroom had not yet amved 
From 1945 onwards there was rapid development The first 
article** wntten to expound the method was by Hickman in 
1950 Illustrating her points from an onginal study in North 
Sweden— Djupviken— and the development of Kiruna, she 
suggests that the use of these as ‘core study would be in the 
development of an understanding of the physical setting in the 
Arctic and sub Arctic’, and adds that sample studies should 
show the simple response to the physical environment Dis- 
advantages of the method are recognised as mcludmg the possible 
inaccessibility of material to teachers, and the diminished value 
of the study if visual matenal m the form of pictures and diagrams 
* Author s italics 
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IS not available The I A A M handbook^* on the teaching of 
geography had, in its reprint of 1952, a short paragraph on the 
use of sample studies, but only m the section on modem schools 
The BBC*® in 1950-1 made a wide review of geography in 
schoob, and examined as a random sample nearly six hundred 
syllabuses They report (on page 13) ‘There was some conflict 
of opimon (at the secondary stage) between those who advocated 
det^ed examination of small, reasonably representative areas — 
“sample studies” — and those who preferred broad generalised 
outlines of whole regions ’ This would appear to mdicate sub- 
stantial awareness of the existence of sample studies, but failure 


to appreciate the importance of classroom analysis of matenal 
IS still apparent One critic says ** ‘As a sample study this broad- 
cast on lumbenng in Oregon was good and proved of great 
interest Its general interest was much greater than its geographical 
value I realise that broadcasts aim at presenting pictures of hie 
and work of the people, but from my own pomt of view, I ivould 
hke to see more “geography” m the senes ’ The presentation of 
a nice balance between strictly geographical data and subsidiary 
supporting detail may be a problem taxing the selective faculties 
not only of the B B C but of the classroom teacher, yet surely 
the art of handling the sample study is to lead children to see 
ge^aphical relations from the raw matenal presented 
The Geographical Association Conference of January 1956 
saw Ae introduction of a lesson and an exhibition based on 
^ple study matenal, suggesting how it might be used in class 
Ihis emboldened the authors to wntc an article,*® the substance 
° j ^ ^eluded here, mdicating underlying principles and 
mduding defimuon of sample study A sample study is a detailed 
u y o a umt, chosen particularly to show human response to 
^ of ti*e major region 
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larww Geoiraphical details should be presented m a 
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are available A factory can be chosen, again provided its site 
and growth arc analysed, rather than the processes which occur 
ivithm It In the absence of a readily defined unit, any small 
section of land is not impossible of sample treatment— a mountain- 
side, a block of streets m a town, a particular landscape — though 
geographical umts are obviously to be preferred That sample 
studies are normally of units conveniently lending themselves to 
field study is not surpnsing A sample study is frequently based 
on the detailed records of field study adapted for use in class 
because outdoor study by the class of the particular area or unit 
under consideration is not feasible 
The past two decades have produced ample opportumty for 
an increase in the use of sample studies Not only has the 
number of detailed studies generally available increased, but 
their function as a sound means of teaching from the particular 
to the general has been recognised The classic development of 
sample studies is by Platt m Latin America ** Snyt Mura, a Japanese 
Village by Embrec’'’ is another classic, onented towards sociology 
Many advanced regional geographic, such as China's Geographical 
Foundations^^ and Japan^* contain detail which can be adapted 
for sample studies Other such studies are included from time to 
time in Geography, and the Geographical Association has pro 
duced five studies m a booklet entitled Sample Studies This is 
particularly helpful as the studies have been produced with an 
eye for teaching, and there is a very useful detailed appended 
hst of available studies A second book on AsiaUc sample studies 
IS in production A recent Amcncan book Case Studies in World 
Geography, edited by Highsmith,** includes many farms and 
sample areas Numerous school texts now include sample studies, 
the Real Geography senes by Fairgneve and Young (Philip) and 
Many People in Many Lands by Forsaith (University of London 
Press) bemg based thereon 'ITiere is the senes How People Live, 
edited by Tubbs and published by E S A The Association of 
Agnculture has expanded from Bntish farm studies to incfude 
farms in Australia, Canada and Southern Rhodesia, although 
not all the detail given is relevant to geographical study Progress, 
the magazine quarterly of Unilever Limited, not infrequently 
includes sample studies, port studies of Marseilles and Rotterdam 
being outstanding examples Assoaated Rediffusion’s television 
programmes for schools in 195® included La Dordogne the 
story of a nver’, which was a sample study on film, the teachers’ 
notes provide relevant detail 
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Studies m the field, either at home or abroad, provide much 
first hand detail for use as sample study in the classroom Indeed, 
the detailed reports of field geographers bulk large in any list of 
sample studies The Dalama studies** of the Le Play Soaety, the 
Kungalv studies** of the Geographical Field Group, are typical 
Much of the detail of the coloured Common Ground filmstnp, 
CGA 696 ‘Village Life m Northern Italy’, was derived from 
photographs taken on a field excursion Many films have been 
produced as the result of a geographer s field work — ‘The Rhone 
Valley’ and ‘The Rhine’ arc examples** — whilst the heart of films 
like ‘The Rice Growers ** is study of one family’s life, and that 
of ‘A Story of Coffee’ offers detail of a typical fazenda These 
field studies normally serve as samples m the classroom only if 
they are typical of a reasonably large area, such as is normally 
studied in a school course 

For example, a field trip to Tarascon involved study of the 
Montagnette, the Alpilles, a pnmeurs vine*ohvc farm, the 
Languedoc and lower Rhone imgation project, Avignon, Arles 
and the Camargue As the syllabus (page 299) indicates, time 
peiTOts m year four no more than two lessons on the Rhone 
Valley and the Mediterranean coast of France, ivith an extra 
lesson partly devoted to a study of Marseilles The sample farm 
OTuld be used as an introductory study of agnculture m the 
I^one Valley, since it illustrates clearly the rclauonship between 
cbmalc, land use, soil and slope The second lesson might be 
devoted to recent hydro electnc and imgabon schemes m the 
mmer, fl’ Langnedoc and lower Rhone 
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composite umt. The 'wnters regret that they could not trace the 
onginal sources and apologise for inability to acknowledge. 


THE CORN FARM 

^Vhen May begins the farmer starts ploughing, turning over the 
dark, nch soil which has been frost-bound duiing the wnter Not 
until the last frost is safely past can he sow his com in its long straight 
rosvs three feet apart In the light spnng ram and warm sunshine the 
green comblades soon appear, and the land bct>\een the ro%vs is hoed 



and weeded mechanically by a ‘four-row cultivator’ By nud-June the 
plants arc too tall for the cultivator to pass over them, so this work 
ends The farmer is then free to cut the grass fields for hay, and to 
harvest the npe svheat 

As the sunny days grow longer, soft summer showers, bnght sun- 
shine, and temperatures reaching 80" F or more cause rapid growth, 
even the warm nights seem to encourage it By August the com 
towers above the farmer as he inspects the cobs swelbng on plants 
eight to ten feet tall During the hot, autumnal September liusks and 
stalks turn brown and the grains begin to harden, m the smallest 
field the plants are now cut to be stored whole for ‘silage’ or wnter 
fodder The hogs, who have been busy gleaning the last stalks of 
wheat stubble, are now put to root joyously amongst the com stubble 
before the field is ploughed and sown with winter wheat In the other 
fields the com stands ripening offuntil October, when the mechanical 
picker cuts the plants and stops off the cobs, which are stored, 
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bmhcl upon bushel of glowing orange heads, in the bams ^Vork in 
the fields must finish by October*s end, for soon the fint frosts come, 
and winter, when temperatures may fall ten or twenty degrees below 
zero and snow blankets the land, sets suddenly and relentlessly in 
Dunng the first week of November the farmer sclb his fifty hogs, 
which have grown fat on skimmed milk, scraps and stubble He then 
buys thirty ycarhng cattle from an agent in Omaha Dunng the long 
cold winter his mam chore is feeding them and the four dairy cows 
he keeps permanently His com grinder crushes the cobs or gnnds 
them into meal, his chopping machine cuts up the hay and the com 
stalks and leaves stored as sil^c On this food the young cattle wax 
fat in the bams as the winter months pass, and in March they arc 
sold and taken by rail to Chicago for slaughter Then the farmer 
re stocks with htters of young hogs, who will finish up the winter 
store of com and wander harmlessly in the wood lots while the 
farmer starts his May ploughing once again 


An opportunity for tvhat might be called an oral sample study 
IS sometimes provided when there is a visitor from overseas The 
detail of the village of Ihshan, Nigeria,** was entirely the result 
?? by one of the present wnters with a Nigenan 

visitors, m class, arc often asked to 
S ^ f S “‘'y are geographers, 
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places the \isitor in the situauon of \isualising his home area 
and descnbing uhat is seen 

The teacher should then follow up particular topics, on the 
hnes of the cnquines and observations he would make if he were 
conducting a field survey himself The first essential is to set the 
scene for the children by questions to elicit the appearance of 
the countryside or townscapc, with details of the houses and 
people as possible If new words, names of crops or trees, for 
example, are mentioned, they should be written on the board, 
and a description of their appearance obtained Facts of daily 
life, foodstuffs eaten or bought in the market, will often give a 
lead to local material for further questiomng, to matenal, m 
fact, whose existence was prenously unknown to the teacher 
Questions about clothing and housing often lead to interest- 
ing weather and climate details If the visitor is well informed 
on agnculture, the seasonal routine is usually illuminating on 
this 

The teacher must sense on what subject matter the visitor is 
ivell or badly informed If he ‘dnes up* or is ill at ease, there 
must be a switch to another topic The visitor’s own occupation is 
usually a safe field, but this may not be peculiar to the locality 
Places nearby which can be visited, and means of transport 
thereto, may offer new leads where others fail As the interview 
progresses, the teacher himself will realise the mam subject 
matter to be developed m the conversation, ivhich should nor- 
mally bnng out the personality of the area Much of the informa- 
tion can be summarised on the blackboard ns the talk proceeds 

This type of oral study cannot be cast into any formal pattern, 
nor can it often be rounded off into a complete whole Its success 
depends on a happy rapport between questioner and questioned, 
and the early discovery of an interesting and relevant theme 
The follow up work, when the visitor has left, is the organisation 
of the data, the consideration of the extent to which it is typical 
of the region, and the extent to which it reinforces or corrects the 
children’s previous knowledge 

The pnnciples involved in selecting sample studies Jiave been 
touched upon, but are worthy of restatement There should be 
abundant detail of life and landscape, which ensures accuracy of 
fact and the interest of the children The children should be led 
to discover by analysis the relationship of the activiUes to the 
geographical background, m the particular place, before any 
generalisations about the wider area of which it is typical are 
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made With this m mind, v.e c-m proceed to consider the appli- 
cation of method 

The sample must first be accurately located Few villages or 
farms chosen as samples are shown on the average school atlas, 
and there is a valuable elementary class exercise imolvcd in 
finding a location x miles m a given direction from a known 
town The basis of the work of the teacher u in the sclccUon of 
detail and its presentation to the children This presentation can, 
and indeed should, be in a variety of ways, all familiar to the 
geographer, and summarised bdow 
Maps are particularly advantageous in sample study These 
may be sketch maps, or, if avatlable, the published topographical 
map to be studied by the children as a source of information 
The farm map will probably show field boundancs, the location 
of the farmhouse and fields, the relief, the land use, and local 
means of communication An example is given (Fig rg) This 
map IS taken from Platt s Laltn America *’ The conscientious 
teacher may worry lest such a study is now out-of-date Reference 
to BuUand** is reassunng He sutes that ‘The whole of the 
(Humid) Pampa is set in a background of pasioralism in which 
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little attention is paid to arable farming of a commercial kind, 
except in very specialised areas It is an area of nch pasture 
grasses, and less than twenty per cent of the land is devoted to 
arable farming of any kind’ These vast estates are still extant, 
so this estancia, with its alfalfa fields and fodder crops of com, 
oats and wheat, is still typical The map has been amended and 
slightly simplified, the roads have been given directions so that 
children can locate the areas as accurately as possible by means 
of the school atlas 

The first exercise of the class must be to locate the area The 
following questions may then be asked 

1 \Vhat do the numben stand for^ How many cattle arc kept’ 

2 What then does estancia mean ’ Its chief work ’ 

3 What do you notice about the si2c of the fields’ Count them 

4 Work out the size of the farm m square miles 

5 How far does this compare in size with an English farm ’ 

6 What shape are the fields’ Arc England’s fields similar’ 

7 Why are they so even m shape’ Docs this, together with the 
shape of the roads, suggest anything about what the land is 
like’ 

8 What ebe does the farmer do besides keeping cattle’ 

9 \Vhich 13 the chief gram fodder crop ’ What is meant by com ’ 

10 Why are these crops grown’ (Alfalfa is mfenor in midwinter 
cold and midsummer drought these crops give additional 
fodder Abo alialfa ‘runs out’ in about five years and needs 
rotation with other crops) 

1 1 What 15 noticeable about the number of buildings ’ Why so few’ 

12 Why no bams’ What does this suggest about climate’ 

13 Why IS it easier for the fanner if his cattle can stay out all the 
year round ’ 

1 4 What does lack of rivers and streams suggest ’ 

15 How do you think water is provided for animab and farm’ 

16 ‘Water for each field is supplied by a windmill and a storage 
tank’ (Platt) If wnd pumps are used, what does this suggest 
about wmds in this area’ 

The class may then mark in a possible watenng place m each 
field, this emphasises the absence of surface water It must be 
remembered, too, that the actual size of the estancia and the 
numbers of cattle are an index of measurement m relation to 
other areas, not to be learnt for their own sake 

The data presented should, where possible, mclude pictures 
The ideal is of pictures of the actual sample, but it is probably 
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better to use any pictures of a like area rather than none Thus 
It 13 possible sometimes to make use of a filmstnp, or perhaps a 
text book picture The pictures used should havecleargeographical 
content, which may be made the basis of questions by the teacher 
Pictures of the farmer and his family, or of their social activities, 
may be mtercstmg, but unless they are related directly to the 
environment it is not hkely that they have geographical 
sigmficance 

If pictures are not available, a descriptive passage may serve 
as a replacement, it will often supplement pictures Such passages 
could present chmatic colour and seasonal activity, from the 
detail of which the class may construct a year’s calendar Some 
of the descnptions wntten by travellers many years ago con- 
cerned natural features which alter but little in the passage of 
Ume, so that they are still accurate Here is an example ** 
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hushed CJrcepmg things such as Icards and snakes abound, and 
the grasshoppers swarm m hosts, forming clouds when they take 
the wing 

Before the summer has ended the steppes have put on their 
autumnal garb — a variously shaded grey yellow All the brittle 
plants are snapped to the ground by the first storm, and the next 
blast scatters ^cm in a whirling dance over the steppes They are 
rolled together into balls, skipping and leaping before the raging 
wind, half hidden in clouds of drifting dust, with which the snow 
laden packs in the sky seem to be running a race 

A single night’s frost covers the lakes with thin ice Gentle north- 
west winds sweep dark clouds across the sky, and the snow drizzles 
down in small flakes The wind changes, and blows harder and 
harder from the east, south cast, south or south west A thin cloud 
sweeps over the white ground — it is formed of whirling snow, the 
wind becomes a tempest, the cloud rises up to heaven, and the 
buran (a snow hurricane) rages across the steppes 

One method of using this extract is shown on page ii8 
It IS possible to reverse the process of giving descriptions from 
which seasonal charts are made, by giving tables or diagrams 
of seasonal activities for analysis by the class, possibly with 
reference to cUmate The provision of sketches or diagrams of 
houses, equipment or landscape, which children may annotate to 
stress adaptation to climate and other elements m the landscape, 
offers further variety 

The analysis of the material so presented forms the second 
stage in the lesson, and is illustrated m the examples which follow 
The use of a sample study should provide an opportumty for 
studying geographically significant detail by observation, analysis 
and recording To make the data available to large classes 
presents problems The projection of pictures should today be 
rounne, and much printed material can be put on the screen 
Some descriptive passages can be read aloud to the class Much 
can be par on (he blsd.b<isrd, bat fcr (he best resaJts simple 
sketches, diagrams, maps and tables should be duplicated and 
thus made available for individual study The building up of a 
repertory of sample studies m this way is not the task it might 
at first appear 

The third stage is important, particularly for older children, 
since It helps in building the idea of world patterns This is the 
stage of generalisation Juniors and perhaps the lowest forms of 
secondary schools, will respond to and benefit from lessons of 
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this nature without further generalisation Here the sample study 
u used simply to extend geographical expenence Above the 
jumor level, some varying degree of expansion to the wider area 
should be made In general, when a typical example has been 
selected, it should be introduced in such a way that pupils realise 
at the end of the lesson that the particular conditions they have 
been studying are the general conditions of a wider area Some- 
times this can be done directly and simply as a statement, ‘Such 
a way of life may be found m any part of ’ and a map of the 
region may be drawn At the highest level the class should 
be led to work out for itself the hmiting factors, and thus to 
discover the regional boundanes Thus the lesson on the Nor- 
wegian farm (pages 115-118) might be followed by study of a 
larger area, with generalised information about the mountams, 
agnculture, that on the steppe area (pages 11B-120) 
naturally to a map of the Steppes with detail of their 
boundanes of the region represented 
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a commune 

unwarranted gcncrahsatiom® superfluous detail and 

•be rample study should be 
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The advantages of the method arc clear It ensures that the 
content of the lesson is real, vivid and full of accurate detail It 
ensures at the same time that the children are studying geography 
as geographers study it, it imports field methods m the classroom 
It fits wthout difficulty into any syllabus, though it is parU- 
cularly helpful to the normal regional layout It can be used at 
almost any level of age and ability Finally, it offers the possi- 
bihty of a soluUon to the ever-present problem of shortage of 
time It is at least worth considering whether one sample, taken 
in one lesson, may not be as valuable as two or three more 
general lessons on the regions concerned Sample studies impart 
the pnnciples of field work m the classroom It is to study m the 
field that we turn next 
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YEAR ONE • SAMPLE ENVIRONMENT 
OVERSEAS (NORWAY) 

Aim: To find out what a Norwegian fiord farm is like. 

Materials Required: 

(i) Duplicated copies of farm sheet (Fig. 14) and paragraph 
below. 

(ii) Atlases. 


Farm 



2 V/SH/ /^ranht^s/e^ figno 3 Suamar ^poaiures aicxfe fifyonSFarm 




■tfuf 

FARM INCOME t kronw 

Sctfa or tia ry produce 80 
Sat^ of -timber 80 

H4re or boat 40 

/•ton^ f>'cm sons 40 __ 


4 cd" 0r)ffard^ Farm 

Fir lA Farm sheet; material for rample study lesson on Norway. 
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Method 

I \Ve are going to leam today about a farm in Norway called’ 
{OrgSTtTs Farm) Situated’ (On Attrland Fiord) This is a branch of 
another large fiord’ (SogneFmd) Find Sognc Fiord on your atlas map 
and locate the farm 


2 Look at top map What do you notice about the position of the 
farm’ (It is on the shore of the ford) Look at picture l This mcludes 
part of 0 rgSrd s iarra What is the water shosvn’ (Aurland Fiord) 
Using the map and the picture, dcade which coast of the fiord is 
shown It is’ (Easltm ) Org&rds house is the one on the left m the 
picture ^Vhat do you think the small budding next to it is’ (Bam ) 
The bmlding m the centre of the shore also belongs to Mr Orgird 
What IS a building so near to the sea likely to be’ (Boathouse ) On the 
mapofOrgard s farm, 4, print the name of the fiord m the appropriate 
place Write farm and bam under the correct buddings Draw the 
boathouse m the correct place and add a key for this 


. \ f P'"”' " 'Vhal B much of the farmland covered 
Tt “c ) Actually mainly spruce The picture 

'u' “P ‘'“P* “ P’P'*' I' 

L™. . .k *'°P Stowing in a straight line— what 

MW^tf 'r "'Ss'cdwi'!)’ Am ml lire Jtmpptar) 

min TT® ? " '?«' oorehilly, murk m the for^ on 

“750*^1 ““Pot 't^ [NB Upper limit ofeomfen 


cohuirSu'vou°'’ti^*i "‘•i'oot >tcM is’ Land use 

about tlus laL’ 

hisarableG^adtopowpoLo^ 

for his laimly s wCre d and other vegetables 

whole firm round the housc'^L Ji” °P “P 

lower urea is cut for , 7,^” ’cst of the 

grass “ «’(&<»«) Shade m and put key for 

of 0 rg 4 rd s farm IVhat is ihn ^ tlrawn from the top slope 
water in the foreground ”P 'l°Po’ (o.^o ) The 

Ptord) In which direcuon then fmrd) And m distance’ {Sogne 
you nouce about slope on which 

^trec types’ (Ael ) 'Vhat about 

IVhat does tiu, teU you aboJt wlS 7 t““k' “'“PPy 

Whom birch trees grow’ {H.ghir up 
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than conifers ) Yes, birches grow from the top limit of the conifers 
which IS— > {z, 75 °') to heights ofabout 2,600 How much of 0 rg 5 rd's 
farm will you need to fill in with a symbol for birch trees ^ {All rest ) 
Do this, and put key. 

6 Let us sum up the land use of the farm by completing the pie- 
graph The arcle stands for> {The farmland) How much forest is 
there out of whole farm’ (S ) Hay’ {i ) Arable’ (A ) Put those m 
degrees, remembering there are 360* m the circle Will be’ (300”, 
40’’ and 20® ) Label the graph 

7 We know what Mr 0 rg 5 rd uses his arable land for’ {Vegetables ) 
Look at the farm income table, and can tell how he uses timber’ 
{Sells tt ) What else does he use it for, do you think’ {Fuel, repairs, etc ) 
\Vhat docs he use hay for’ {Cows) How do we know? {Sells dotty 
produce ) He has 2 cows and 3 goats When will he need hay for these ’ 
{In winter) Where will they stay then’ {In bam) Look at picture 3 
What does it show you’ (Summer pastures above farm ) At what height 
are these’ (2,600' ) These summer pastures do not belong to Mr 
Orgird, he shares them with all the wllagcrs He sends up i cow and 
3 goats at the beginning of the summer Which month is that’ {May ) 
Do you know who looks after them’ {Toung people or herder) They are 
brought down again in September What happens to nulk whilst cow 
IS on summer pasture ’ {Made into cheese ) Why docs he keep one cow 
down on the farm ’ {For hts own milk, cheese and butter ) Can add summer 
pasture to map— where’ {Above btreh forest ) It belongs to everyone so 
IS called’ {Communal ) Add communal summer pasture to map 

8 Mr 0 rg&rd gets money by selling’ {Dairy produce and timber) 
and also’ {From hinng hu boat out ) What docs he himself use a boat 
for’ {Fishing) Yes, fish adds to the family’s food He may also go to 
market or church by boat When he doesn’t need it, he hires it out 
So from dairy produce, timber and the boat he makes’ {fsoo a year ) 

Is this much money’ (JVo ) The farm is small, so not much money is 
available What is the rest of Mr 0 /gard’s income from ’ (Nis sons ) 
He has one daughter — what will she do’ {Help on farm) When his 
2 sons grew up the farm didn’t provide enough work for them, so’ 
(Th^ got jobs elsewhere ) One is a merchant seaman, one a bank clerk 
m Oslo They send home’ {£40 a year) So Mr Org^rd s total mcome 
is’ {£240 a year ) You can translate this into Norwegian money 

I krone is worth i shilling Now complete the table 

9 Conclusion There are many bttle farms like this one on the 

fiord coasts of Norway To remind you what life is like on these farms, 
read through the paragraph provided and then complete the blanks 
Mr 0 rg 4 rd’s small acre farm lies alongside 

Fiord The agncultural land is on the less slopes alongside 

T o . — 9 
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, while higher up the slope lie acres of 

, in which the most important trees arc and 

Above the arc summer 

pastures, to which Mr 0 rg<lrd sends one and three 

at the beginning of These pastures arc 

the pioperty of the villagers, and the 

people of the village spend the months there The farm 

was not large enough to support Mr Orgdrd s children, so 
of them left One u a , and one a 

in Oslo 


LESSON 10 

YEAR THREE SAMPLE STUDY 
(ASIA— THE STEPPES) 


Aim To find out what the Steppes are like 
Materials Required 

(i) Map (individual copies, or on board) {Fig 15) 

(u) Description from pages no to m 
(m) Atlases 

(iv) Wall map of Asia (optional) 

(v) Statistics for Orenburg 


,Kol DjeUkak 

'^OrKflroba 

Lk 

rrn 

— _ ' Cfioq rll k.-ioo' *^8 ^ 




Rg 15 Map for ranrple atudy lesson on the Steppe, 
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Method 

1 Class locate mapped area by means of latitude and longitude 
lines shown (a) m atlas (b) on wall map 

2 Class Hnd area of land mapped 

3 Class questioned to find out what information the map offers 
Board summary of features shown, to include height of land , presence 
of seasonal streams, permanent streams, lakes, waterholes and marsh 
(seasonal) — suggests limited rainfall Emphasis on fact that map 
shows no settlement, no roads, no railways — why^ 

4 Read description of area 

5 Class draw circles for seasonal diagram Label months on out' 
side Dictate temperatures for Orenburg [this station is the nearest for 
which figures are available], to give lengths of seasons Class write m 
outer circle, name seasons inside inner circle 

Orenburg J F M Ap My J Jy A S O N D 

Temp “F 3 6 17 38 58 66 71 67 55 39 24 11 

Rainfall Ins it 08 to 09 14 20 17 13 13 12 12 12 

Class total rainfall Emphasise high evaporation m summer, winter 
snow 

6 Class complete seasonal diagram (Fig 16) 

A YEAR IN THE STgPPgS 
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7 Conclusion No permanent settlement because area is one of 
uncultivated grassland Such grassland extends over large part of 
USSR and is called’ {Suppe — class find name from vegetation map »n 
atlas) Generalised area to be indicat^ on (a) atlas (b) wall map 
Not all steppes arc uncultivated — will find out how man uses the 
Steppes next lesson 
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The dev elopment of field work as a major part of geographical 
study IS probably the greatest change m the subject which has 
occurred in post-war years Much, if not most, research depends 
upon It or includes it There are feiv, if any, British degree 
courses which do not require field study in some form or other 
The colleges of education arc, if possible, even more enthusiastic 
The regulations of the G C E Boards vary, but most now include 
reference to field study Some, particularly at A level, make it 
virtually compulsory ‘Study of the actual examination papers 
of the last ten yean indicates that in spirit most Examinmg Boards 
favour field work The C S E Boards are debating not so much 
whether, as when, to make it compulsory Many short courses in 
field work are offered, and there is a substanua! body of published 
work on principles and methods 
No attempt is therefore made here to produce a comprehensive 
manual of field work Several already exist, others are projected 
Yet m spite of the information available, there remams a steady 
demand, which is not easy to explain, by teachers for instruction 
in field work Those who have taken geography as a mam subject 
at university or training college in the last ten, or even iiventy, 
years must surely have made considerable acquamtance with it 
Those older have access to books and refresher courses, and in 
any case have acquired the habit of keeping abreast of develop 
ments in their subject A likely, if lamentable, explanation is that 
much geography is still bciiyr taught by those who have not at any 
time m their career studied geography as a mam subject As field 
study IS intimately bound up with good understandmg of geo- 
graphy, It may be that these latter ftel they are confronted with 
a new mystique of which they are not iniUates This chapter will 
endeavour to dispel this idea It will review broadly field work 
m geography teaching, summarise the tcchmques developed, show 
the relationship of geography in the field to geography m the class- 
room and provide a guide to the literature and courses available 
121 
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Field ^\ork is closely akin lo exploration, and exploration is 
not new When primitive man sought a nclicr hunting ground he 
was concerned wth the most practical type of geographic ex- 
ploration Certainly man’s knowledge of the world has been built 
up over centunes by cxplorcn, and it was their records which 
formed the basis of most early geographical smlings The appeal 
to this spint of exploration and adsenturc is no small part of the 
motivation of field work today by children 
Even in its modem forms, field work is by no means a pheno- 
menon of recent years, and can be traced at least from the last 


century At a time when geography was sharply split between the 
physical geographers and the political, the early physiographers 
were conducting field investigations Clearly the geologists must 
go to the land for their rocks, and Huxley’s great work Phjnographj 
IS full of field examples Geikie* with similar leanings towards the 
physical, was another Victorian exponent Even closer to the 
modem concept of the field excursion was Mrs Gaskcll, who 
wntes, describing the early life of Qiarloltc Bronte ‘They went 
long scrambling walb down mysterious shady lanes, then 
cUmbmg the uplands, and thus gaining extensive views over the 
country, about which so much had to be told, both of its past and 
present history She related talcs during these walb of this old 

or*;l‘ng«roUed’.“"‘' 

•’Cgirn with Mackinder The group of 

?hl founded 7 ? r forgotten The pubh^Son 

they founded, Th Gecgraph^al Tinchr, haj m m early number 

SSre™' 

the teaching of c« Among them are 'Excursions and 

of the Manchrater^ ^ geographical excursion 

during the im^TOr'ycOT 'amI “ «> >>' found 

something which diffm l,t,i,. r " of I'O"' to set about 

andHutchmgs’LS™^™L’?°^'"' 

hut based on work which ' 930 . 

Surrey It „ significant of 7 **''= '"enues m 

that It was not until igfii tharfhlH’ ’’*1'* “P”" 

'yasrccognisedbyhiselcctionlothep''*1®’ ‘o aphere 

Association In the twenues 

‘uw, too, Fairgneve’s teaching was 
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emphatic and uncompromising ‘Geography should be learnt 
through the soles of your boots’ are among his most quoted 
^sords, and Geography in School gave full detail of how to set 
about tvhat was then called a local study Olive Garnett, one of 
his pupils, elaborated what for many years remained the standard 
approach to a study of the locality in her Fundamentals in School 
Geography (Harrap, 1934) Stamp’s land use survey in this penod 
introduced thousands of schoolchildren to field work Charlotte 
Simpson’s Rediscovering England (Bcnn, 1930) is redolent of the 
field approach, The Study of Local Geography (Methuen, 1934) 
shows the type of work done at the time Her book Making Local 
Surveys An Eye for Countty did not appear until 1951 

Miss Simpson was also an enthusiastic contnbutor to the work 
of the Le Play Soaety, which was essentially concerned tvith field 
studies during this penod Although the society ceased to funcUon 
in 1960, Its contnbution to the development of field work was 
of major importance ‘Le Play’s method of survey was governed 
by his postulate that the three fundamental determinates of 
society are identifiable as Place, Work and Family, of these the 
first, or geographical locahty, presents the environmental pres 
surcs (needs) and the given possibilities (resources) which 
determine the nature of the work The work in turn determines 
the organisation of the family, which is the biological umt of 
human soaety But, conversely, the family has its inherent 
needs and potentiaUties which shape the character of the work 
And the work, developing :n character, progressively modified 
the environment’® The broadsheets pubhshed by the soaety, 
such as those issued in 1934 and 1938, included three entitled 
Place, Work and Folk which were very widely used, and provided 
a valuable early plan for field study The present Geographical 
Field Group, one of the most active soaeUes for field work, is 
Its historical successor The Geographical Assoaation was also 
encouraging the development of local studies at this time, as seen 
by sis piehhcation of a paiophJet ujjder that uJJe 
In spite of these activities, which caused local studies to be 
written into many syllabuses, field work, both in volume and in 
spirit, did not ‘amve in schools before the war The precise 
causes of the situation outlined await detailed research In the 
immediate post war expansion of Umversity departments, field 
work was substantially introduced The need for original geo 
graphical studies as a basis for planmng was a powerful factor 
The Field Studies Council founded m 1943 played a fundamental 
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part m the training of >*oung geographers The \vhole chmate of 
educational opinion, so far as geography tv as concerned, seemed 
to favour field studies In 1947 the Ministry of Education issued 
Circular 140, revoking the regulation by which the consent of 
H M Inspecton was necessary for all secular instruction given 
off the school premises, and expressing the hope that L E A s 
would make this extended freedom a reality Educational visits 
were encouraged, and financial help, though never plentiful, 
became more readily available It may be that the strong seeds 
of local study, sown before the war, needed the nch ground of 
general post war revival in which to flourish 


Precise figures of the amount of time spent by all school 
children today on outdoor geographical studies arc unobtain- 
able, but one suspects tlicy would reveal that field study is still 
not sucli a fundamental part of school geography as an atlas, 
or even a geography room Certainly the total volume of out- 
door irork u great Many tcichcn take partica away for field 
L F A s run tlieir own field centres, while those of 
the Held Studies Council arc fully booked London is packed 
wath proaanaal parties, whilst the crosswihannel steamers at 
Easter arc aowded widi children kSTial percentage is tins of 
eaeij child s school ume’ ‘It must be stated at once tliat such 

die ^ «Ports of 

!i P'd'-’dc abundant cvadcncc 

nadcLai T’ '’.'u”;” “ e ■" ’d" ■> “ done 

nat^^m life ' V''" “ ™ O level 
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u rfaetd mTiu t wl’ T" '"“""Sing, as greater pressure 
“eaehen m one a ^ ^ At a meeting of 150 

grographa a handrn !•” of C S E 

field work. Tilt rema die inclusion of compulsory 

•tea -One Again, referring to another 

ntade field work P“"'' 

field work is still condaeiePw. " 'hat today school 

harard.nestimateTat at to.^wJlerr""'’ f 

lion leases wathout haiane m . ’^’^'’'“"daryschoolpopula- 
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m their enthusiasm demonstrated it rather than led the children 
to find Jt for themselves At a time when text books gave in the 
mam accounts of other countries remote from children’s expen- 
ence, this was all to the good Children were taken into the 
country and shoivn carefully how the landscape could be corre- 
lated ivith the geological map The end of this is not yet Even 
Fairgneve took his students on an urban walk which showed 
them, but did not invite them to discover, office groupings in 
Holborn, the valley of the Fleet, and the hiH on which the City 
of London stood The following notes, distributed to a class in 
Perthshire in 1933, are indicative of the period ‘Proceed down 
gentle slope from school toivards nver plateau of volcanic 
rock to nver alluvium Note third and second terraces Flood 
plain of River Earn is ^ mile wide Bluffs clearly seen at side 
sharp nse of 15-20 feet Floor of flood plain nch alluvium 
Usuafiy rough pasture, some ploughland fifote several lakes m 
old nver bed Line of debns indicates last flood level Note all 
dwellings off flood plain ’ It will be an exerase for the student 
of today to cast this matenal into quesuon form, couched in 
terms that the children discover it for themselves without being 
specifically told 

This approach is not to be wholly discarded It is better that 
children should see for themselves chalk scrubland, a factory 
location, or a raised beach than study it in class, however well 
illustrated Real examples seen in the field ennch geographical 
expencnce, and the explanatory lecture on the spot has its place 
Ail who have shivered on Bntish hillsides during such lectures 
know full well how they should be kept in proportion 

The persistence of the expository attitude may explain why 
some are reluctant to undertake field work in new areas, and the 
demand for led excursions *I must learn the geography of X, 
before I take the children there ’ ‘If I go on excursion Y, there is 
another field day I have learnt ’ Wc are not without sympathy 
for such sentiments It would be the negaUon of academic study 
to suggest that the teacher should know nothing about the pro 
posed area But this knowledge is, in the mam, not for onward 
transmission to the pupils It is to guide the teacher towards 
finding useful exerases for the children and significant material 
for them to discover Much of the emphasis upon geographical 
traimng today is concerned with techniques of study, and per- 
haps the most important of these is that of making a study of a 
given area m the field With some diffidence, therefore, we offer 
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first the following general guidance for the amateur on geo- 
graphical field Asork today 

Geography has been said to be a point of view Similarly 
field uork might be called an attitude of mind There is nothing 
m^-stenous about it at school level It is a study of the landscape 
on the spot The children are going explonng The teacher is 
their guide and mentor rather than their instructor They should 
set out to observe, analyse, and, as far as possible, explain the 
landscape Bnault has called it ‘accurate observation accurately 
recorded’ In its complete form, a full geographical study of the 
area may result, but this is by no means essential Indeed, most 
school excursions will rather be directed to some particular topic 
svcll exemplified in the area 

The field study attitude is a spirit of enquiry One must sec 
the landscape vnth a fresh eye For this reason it is sometimes 
easier for the beginner to do early field work in a nesv area, not 
previously \isiicd The old familiar landmarks of a district well 
kno^ do not stake the attenuon It is also not easy to distin- 
gutsh bctiNCcn facts tshich arc observable on the ground, and 
mfomation which, though relevant, is a product of other studies 
ti ^"0'^ an area well will 

conduct field studies in it, but the greater his 
knwlcdgc Ihc more must he gunrd against mere Idling 

“ >»n<itcapc has been called 

c^aiei r n Ecogntphieal training, and the eapeneneed 
Sa^se noT?n IT'"® P^^Sraphs elemental Those 
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not readily broken down into a formula A list of types of matenal 
to be observed would fall into the orthodox headings of the 
regional account, and though useful as a framework, might, if 
slavishly followed, destroy the unity of the study In any case, the 
view of the landscape, though a convenient starting point, is 
not the whole of field geography The basic pnnciple for the 
beginner, from his static viewpoint or as he walks along, is to 
look at the landscape wth an enquiring eye, first to note the 
facts ^vhich give it its personality, second to record them, third to 
perceive the patterns they form, fourth to see their relationships 
and lastly, as far as possible, to explain them 

Kipling’s elephant might also be remembered The field worker 
must develop the habit of ‘insatiable curtiosity’ The mam road 
IS but the fa9ade of the district In rural areas the footpath and 
the by lane must be explored Most quarnes ment examination, 
and at least the occasional farmyard The conversation started 
Avhile leaning on style or gate is often informative of further local 
matenal In towns the side alleys and back streets are more 
typical than the standardised shop fronts of the chain stores 
Half an*hour’s watching from an unobtrusive corner of the 
market square will give (he newcomer a Teel’ of the town which 
IS forever denied to the inhabitant 
What has so far been said about field work has been intro 
ductory, and we now review the full implications of such work 
This review falls conveniently into the ivhy, when, where and how 
of field study, and it is under these sub headings that our analysis 
continues 

Why should there be Field Work^ 

There is a case to be made for field studies for their own sake 
Is It not a good thing in itself that children should be able to 
understand a landscape^ Are they not better citizens if they 
are trained to observe and appreciate the land they five in ^ Are 
they not better educated if they can see a little more in the 
countryside than trees, hedges, houses and factories^ We believe 
that training in field work offers children a deeper understanding 
of their cultural heritage and opportunity to obtain later richer 
expenences during their leisure This is particularly so in the 
modem world when travel has become commonplace 

At a simpler level, field work offers occasions for healthy 
outdoor work, and gives town children very necessary knowledge 
of the country In this it plays a part along with the whole open 
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first the foUoAvmg general guidance for the amateur on geo- 
graphical field work today 

Geography has been said to be a point of view Similarly 
field work might be called an attitude of mind There is nothmg 
mysterious about it at school level It is a study of the landscape 
on the spot The children are going cxplonng The teacher is 
their guide and mentor rather than their instructor They should 
set out to observe, analyse, and, as far as possible, explain the 
landscape Bnault has called it ‘accurate observation accurately 
recorded’ In its complete form, a full geographical study of the 
area may result, but this is by no means essential Indeed, most 
school excursions ^vlll rather be directed to some particular topic 
well exemplified in the area 


The field study attitude is a spint of enquiry One must see 
the landscape with a fresh eye For this reason it is sometimes 
easier for the beginner to do early field work m a new area, not 
previously visited The old familiar landmarb of a distnct well 
kno^ do not strike the attention It is abo not easy to distm- 
gimh between facts which are observable on the ground, and 
information which, though relevant, is a product of other studies 
In the long run clearly the teacher who knows an area well will 
conduct field studies in it, but the greater his 
kn^ledp the more must he guard against mere telling 
The ability to observe and analyse a landscape has been caUed 
" mextncably mter- 

eeoCTanhp Scner geographical training, and the expenenced 
whfhave LTrt ”‘1 ' dracntary Those 

study -n,r *1 “ "> It mdooia by picture 

(P^Bt 75) "closely 

anrwkeh"'pr«T" “ not troTt'a seSt' 

o' 

the tivo sought The rem J relauonships betivecn 

settlements, Zes^aVoTri 'h' '>'■ 

conjletes the elementary* naw’ evidence of man’s activities. 
This IS a crude summary, and what is 


a complicated skill is 
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not readily broken do^vn into a formula A list of types of matenal 
to be observed would fall into the orthodox headings of the 
regional account, and though useful as a framework, might, if 
slavishly followed, destroy the unity of the study In any case, the 
view of the landscape, though a convenient starting point, is 
not the whole of field geography The basic pnnciple for the 
beginner, from his static viewpoint or as he walks along, is to 
look at the landscape wth an cnquinng eye, first to note the 
facts which give it its personality, second to record them, third to 
perceive the patterns they form, fourth to sec their relationships 
and lastly, as far as possible, to explain them 

Kipling’s elephant might also be remembered The field worker 
must develop the habit of ’insatiable curtiosity’ The mam road 
IS but the facade of the district In rural areas the footpath and 
the by lane must be explored Most quarries ment examination, 
and at least the occasional farmyard The conversation started 
while leaning on style or gate is often informative of further local 
matenal In towns the side alleys and back*streets are more 
typical than the standardised shop fronts of the chain stores 
Half an hour’s watching from an unobtrusive comer of the 
market square will give the newcomer a ‘feel of the toivn tvhich 
IS forever denied to the inhabitant 
What has so far been said about field work has been intro 
ductory, and we now review the full implications of such work 
This review falls conveniently into the why, when, where and how 
of field study, and it is under these sub headings that our analysis 
continues 

Why should there be Field Work^ 

There is a case to be made for field studies for their own sake 
Is It not a good thing in itself that children should be able to 
understand a landscape^ Are they not better citizens if they 
are trained to observe and appreciate the land they hve in ^ Are 
they not better educated if they can see a little more in the 
countryside than trees, hedges, houses and factories ^ We believe 
that training in field work offers children a deeper understanding 
of their cultural hentage and opportunity to obtain later richer 
experiences dunng their leisure This is particularly so in the 
modem world when travel has become commonplace 

At a simpler level, field work offers occasions for healthy 
outdoor work, and gives town children very necessary knowledge 
of the country In this it plays a part along with the whole open 
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air movement Baden Powell with his Scouting, and the German 
Wandervogel, were early m this century forerunners who saw the 
value of this The Duke of Edinburgh’s Award Scheme en- 
courages the same values The Youth Hostels’ Association works 
towards similar ends, and offers excellent opportumties Some 
of its hostels give special facihtics to field study parties * Any 
teacher who takes a class for an explanatory walk, preferably 
in the country, is m a way carrying out field work, though 
he may not dignify it with such an elaborate title — nor need 
he 

The mam argument for the inclusion of some field work in the 
school syllabus is that it nowadays is an integral part of the 
subject Much if not most of the raw material of geography is the 
surface of the land Geographies arc written records of original 
field mvestigations We have already staled the case for studymg 
geography m school If there is any virtue in the study of the 
subject, part of this is lost if the children do not themselves 
carry out some of its fundamental processes The adult geographer 
mvestigates the land, and part of the appreciation of the subject 
by children will depend upon their making for themselves such 
an investigation 

A minor, but related, ailment concerns the leanung of map 
readmg and other mapping skills Map work is considered m 
chapter 4, but an essential cross reference must be made here 
A great deal of field work is recorded on maps, and there must 
be few moments when children are not working with some form 
of map in their hands Almost the whole of their field work is 
developing and strengthening their map reading ability As 
early as possible m their school life, children should be given an 
opportumty of relating map to ground Such a lesson is often 
their first experience of outdoor geography This is only developing 
a skill, unless some additional purpose is added, it is not field 
work in the sense we have been elaborating 

Field work also plays a great part in making geography real 
for children The importance of reality in geography teaching is 
stressed throughout this book, and a variety of ways of ensuring 
It suggested Seeing real geography in the field is probably the 
most important method of all 

The simplest case is the observation of the factual example, 
wluch has probably been already considered m class Ideally the 
held observauon should come first, but this is clearly impracticable 
m most cases For insUncc, take vegetation Even the best 
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pictures and botanical specimens cannot convey the vivid and 
lasting impression of, say, a walk over Pennine moorland or 
through the prickly, aromatic garrigue with its thyme, rosemary, 
lavender and kermes oak. Observation of landforms is also in 
this category, and Avill be further considered in chapter 12. 
Again the picture is a substitute, if only because the field example 
can be seen in its wdest setting, beyond the angle of the camera 
lens. Considerable training is needed in this case, and children 
must be offered a series of examples graduated in difficulty. They 
can see plants, though they may not be able to name them, 
without further instruction. A scarp face, a valley form, or a river 
terrace cannot be seen until the attention is directed to it. The 
teacher’s eye for country has already been mentioned. He must 



Fig. 17. Prepared field sketch (Belfast) to assist class study from 
a viewpoint. 

also cultivate a number of ways of aligning the children’s sight 
exactly to the feature concerned (Fig. 17). The section later on 
techniques will assist him. 

A repertoire of factual information Is only part of the school 
child’s geography. Indeed, unless geography is to be a sterile 
collection of facts it must not be an overloaded proportion. 
Relationships are the more advanced form of field observations, 
and it has been implied that children should discover these for 
themselves. This can follow from ordinary class questioning in 
the field during, say, a halt on an excursion. One must be careful 
not to go too far in terms of explanation. Historical and economic 
factors in particular are often not observable, and explanations 
in terms only of what can be seen could well be invalid. In most 
cases in the field facts rather than processes are to be seen. 
Explanations may arise as wider patterns emerge. The simple 
matching of marshland with a valley floor, or villages with a 
line of springs are observable factual relationships more vivid 
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than when presented by maps in class But they must be 
as observed relationships only, offenng parUal explanaUons To 
go further is to encourage determinism 
A similar, but perhaps shghtly different way of loobng at 
these points is to suggest that field work can be used to show 
pupils how geography gets mto the text book Children seldom 
query their geography texts unhl the sixth form Why should 
they’ The text book tells them the facts, and unless they have 
been trained in scepticism they accept them Pictures were taken 
by photographers, statistics were gathered from official sources, 
verbal descriptions were written by travellers But how were 
maps drawn’ And who decided that the particular account 
printed was the appropriate description, of a given area’ After a 
field excursion, or after some study of the home district, it is a 
salutary exercise for a class to write their own geographical 
summary of the area, and to compare it with the appropnate 
paragraph in a text book at their ovvm level If their work has 
been good, and the book is sound, their comments will reflect 
dehght at their discoveries 

A process opposite to the above is sometimes followed, but 
this ‘inverted geography’ should be treated with some care The 
academic geographer enjoys seeing his subject on the ground, as 
he has studied it Children can be equally interested ‘This place 
IS just as 1 expected it to be' from a pupil is a tribute to good 
teaching Sixth formers and older students gam a great deal by 
seeing, particularly on journeys, the areas they have studied, and 
we do not deny the value of this, in moderation The basic 
approach of the teacher, however, should be as far as possible 
from the field to the classroom ‘This is the reality we shall learn 
more about it in school’ rather than *Wc have learnt about this 
now let us go and see it’ 

^^e have already made briefly the general point that children 
should themselves carry out some field study as an integral part 
of geography For older children, and particularly sixth formers, 
^ CMiq/icw: field study ot an area introduces them to the higher 
l^cls, indeed to the very core of the subject, m addition to 
showing them the geographen* tcchmqucs Wooldndgc put this 
aspect strongly ‘The road to the attainment of both our objec- 
tives, the improvement of our status as a subject and our teaching 
of It, hes in the development of the laboratory spirit and the 
careful, indeed minute study of limited areas . The difficult 
piece of integration which get^phy attempts must be vindi- 
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catcd on (the) ground By such studies pupils are made aware 
of essential aspects of geography’s subject discipline, of discovering 
the facts about a place, of synthesising them, and endeavounng 
to explain them 

There is contnbutory evidence to the worthwhileness of field 
work in tuo post war research^ Oliver^^ and Ware” both 
investigated the relationship of field work to geographical studies, 
and found similar results Oliver’s test population were training 
college students, and Ware’s third form grammar school boys 
Both used control groups which were pursuing a similar course 
of studies without field work Oliver’s excursion programmes 
were designed to promote the understanding of geographic 
concepts and pnnciples and not merely to increase knowledge of 
the districts visited The results of his tests show that the effect of 
outdoor work m geography upon attitude is more immediate 
than that on attainment The effect of observational work on the 
youngest students was most noticeable Ware, too, found no 
great improvement m academic performance, except m map 
work, but considerable improvement in attitude The boys who 
were least favourably inclined towards geography at the outset 
derived most benefit from the excursions as far as attitude was 
concerned The average boys made most advance in attainment 
That field work improves the attitude of the average child 
towards the subject study is further evidenced in the biological 
field research of Pheasant In these days, when the motivation 
of learmng through emotional appeal is sought, a favourable 
attitude is seen to be the first requisite of learning 

When should Field Work be undertaken^ 

It IS when the actual planning of the field work prog^ramme 
IS considered that the practical difficulties arise When can field 
work be earned ouf^ The possibihtiw are the local lesson, done 
m one penod without timetable adjustment, the double period 
or afternoon excursion, done with a minimum of adjustment, 
the whole day excursion, the organised field course of a week or 
more If the work is to be a real part of the school geography 
course, closely integrated with it, it should be done throughout 
the child s school life, and be as much a part of the programme 
as the normal syllabus layout The following very modest pro 
gramme is suggested which allows for steady development of 
field ability, so that full advantage is taken of the longer periods 
of work 
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than when presented by maps m class But they must be no^d 
as observed relationships only» offering partial explanations To 
go further is to encourage determinism 

A similar, but perhaps slightly different way of looking at 
these points is to suggest that fidd work can be used to show 
pupils how geography gets into the text book Children seldom 
query their geography texts until the sixth form Why should 
they’ The text book tells them the facts, and unless they have 
been trained m scepticism they accept them Pictures were taken 
by photographers, statistics were gathered from official sources, 
verbal descriptions were written by travellers But how were 
maps drawn’ And who decided that the particular account 
printed was the appropriate description of a given area ’ After a 
field excursion, or after some study of the home district, it is a 
salutary exercise for a dasS to write their oivn geographical 
summary of the area, and to compare il with the appropriate 
paragraph in a text book at their own level If their work has 
been good, and the book is sound, their comments will reflect 
delight at their discoveries 

A process opposite to the above is sometimes followed, but 
this ‘inverted geography should be treated with some care The 
academic geographer enjoys seeing his subject on the ground, as 
he has studied it. Children can be equally interested ‘This place 
is just as I expected it to be’ from a pupil is a tribute to good 
teaching Sixth formers and older students gam a great deal by 
seeing, parucularly on journeys, the areas they have studied, and 
we do not deny the value of this, in moderation The basic 
approach of the teacher, however, should be as far as possible 
from the field to the classroom ‘This is the xeahty we shall learn 
more about it in school’ rather than ‘We have learnt about this 
now let us go and see it’ 

We have already made briefly the general point that children 
should themselves cany out some field study as an integral part 
of geography For older children, and particularly sixth-formers, 
3 complete field study of an area introduces them to the higher 
levels, indeed to the very core of the subject, m addition to 
showing them the geographers’ techniques Wooldndge put this 
aspect strongly ‘The road to the attainment of both our objec- 
tives, me improvement of our status as a subject and our teachmg 
ol It, hes in the development of the laboratory spmt and the 
cartiul, indeed minute study of limited areas . .The difficult 
piece of integration which geography attempts must be vmdi- 
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catcd on (the) ground By such studies pupils are made aware 
of essential aspects of geography’s subject discipline, of discovering 
the facts about a place, of synthesising them, and endeavouring 
to explain them 

There is contnbutory evidence to the worthwhileness of field 
work in tuo post war researches Oliver*^ and Ware” both 
investigated the relationship of field svork to geographical studies, 
and found similar results Oliver’s test population were training 
college students, and ^Vare’s third form grammar school boys 
Both used control groups which were pursuing a similar course 
of studies ivithout field work Oliver’s excursion programmes 
were designed to promote the understanding of geographic 
concepts and pnnciples and not merely to increase knowledge of 
the distncts visited The results of his tests show that the effect of 
outdoor work m geography upon attitude is more immediate 
than that on attainment The effect of observational work on the 
youngest students was most noticeable Ware, too, found no 
great improvement m academic performance, except in map 
work, but considerable improvement in attitude The boys who 
were least favourably inclined towards geography at the outset 
derived most benefit from the excursions as far as attitude was 
concerned The average boys made most advance in attainment 
That field work improves the attitude of the average child 
towards the subject study is further evidenced in the biological 
field research of Pheasant ” In these days, when the motivation 
of learning through emotional appeal is sought, a favourable 
attitude IS seen to be the first requisite of learning 

When should Field Work be undertaken^ 

It IS when the actual planmng of the field work programme 
is considered that the practical difficulties arise When can field 
work be earned out^ The possibihtics are the local lesson, done 
m one penod without timetable adjustment, the double penod 
or afternoon excursion, done with a minimum of adjustment, 
the whole day excursion, the oiganised field course of a week or 
more If the work is to be a real part of the school geography 
course, closely integrated with it, it should be done throughout 
the child s school life, and be as much a part of the programme 
as the normal syllabus layout Hie following very modest pro 
gramme is suggested which allows for steady development of 
field abiUty, so that full advantage is taken of the longer penods 
of work 
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FIELD WORK PROGRAMME 


Year i Local lessons plus i half day 

2 Local lessons plus i half day 

3 Locnl lessons plus i whole day 

4 I whole day 

5 1 or 2 Avhole days 

6*1 Field course of 7 days or more, 

6 j plus single days 


Examination of the practical diflicultics imolvcd immediately 
explains why this situation docs not at present exist It means 
that, not including sixth form work, for a minimum of tliree or 
four days in the school year (assuming that stalling and other 
considerations permit each year group to go on the same day) 
the schools timetable for that jear group is demoted to one 
subject We need hardly labour the point The geography 
teacher m addition to the considerable orgamsaiiona! work has 
to penuadc the head and colleagues that the work is jusufied 
Attitudes are changed where a joint excursion, e g with biologists, 
ran be planned, but subject options do not often permit this 
A few teachen have built up such a programme For sixth 
forms, where Umetables arc more flexible and internal exchanges 
of periods are possible, circumstances are easier The situauon is 
particularly difficult during the fourth and flfth years m schools 
with a subject programme aimed substanUally at a pubhc 
examinahon If field work is made compulsory in the C S E it 
wdl revolutioimc the jubjrct-and possibly dcamate tho number 
of entnes in the early years 

‘f work developed m 

out-of t ® voluntary basis dunng 

S ortel T Saturday singl! 

£ve heernuH “"d Sdd courses in the holidays 

done field wnrW ^ mam occasions when children have 

eLreM/“‘ '“8= school parties on 

Study centres or ^ individuals, of sixth formers at field 

of school camps establish^*’? “I*' groiving number 

where much field work A Education Authorities, 

much held work is done The professional problem of 
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this extra call on time is one we do not propose to discuss It 
seems likely that no great increase in field work will occur until 
provision can be made for it within the schools* working time 
Within the timetable, at present most work is done with the 
lower forms and upper school speciahsts, wth spasmodic single 
excursions in the middle years 

^VnERE Field Work can be done 
The question of lime controls that of location Local lessons 
must be within walking distance of the school, and half day ones 
little further Day excursions, by pnvate coach or public transport, 
must be hmited in travel time if much work is to be done on the 
ground They tvill therefore be within the school region The 
selection of a field study area for a prolonged stay offers a vast 
range of choice, and tvill be considered later 

It IS with the practical difficulties m mind that we stress the 
study of the school’s immediate locality, and clearly the oppor- 
tunities offered vary enormously from school to school Situations 
m large villages or small toivns, offcnng urban and rural material 
are perhaps the ideal The majority, however, are in urban 
areas The expression ‘field work’ is suggestive still to many of 
rural study, and consaous effort must be made to ducover the 
possibihties of local work m toivns The most urgent need of a 
teacher tvho wishes to develop this side of geography is to examine 
in detail the area mthm half a mile or so of his school, so that 
some half-dozen lessons or short excursions can be devised, 
covering a vanety of subjects of graded difficulty These can form 
a programme possible with little or no timetable alteration, for 
the first three years 

With the wider range of choice provided by transport and 
Ume, locaUons for whole day excursions present httlc problems 
Previous local traimng is important routine skills of map reading 
and map recording, field sketching and the beginnings of an eye 
for country should have been developed near the school and in 
class, thus enablmg the children to profit to the full from the major 
excursion As most schools are m an urban environment, teachers 
will normally visit a country area, and a sound purpose for a 
first day excursion is an introduction to country lore A specific 
farm visit forms a useful major objective for such a day, and 
introduction to the country code of shutting gates and avoiding 
growing crops not the least item of educauon Work should also 
be done on the journey, particularly when this is, as so often, by 
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pnvate coach Its most elementary form is the relating of the 
route to the map, prepared for this purpose by the teacher 
Suggestions for more elaborate work are given later (page 147) 
Other full day excursions, for children fourteen years or so 
and above, can well be directed to specific studies The main 
cntena, that they should show relationships, and offer matenal 
which illuminates classroom study, have been indicated Visits 
to two contrasting landscapes are useful, a morning on chalk or 
hmestone, and an afternoon on clay is an example A walk across 
a senes of outcrops, using the transect method, is a development 
Stnking physical phenomena — coastal scenery or glaaated 
valleys — form good items if within reach For country children 
an excursion to an industnalised area, with visits to docks or 
coal mine, is a less healthy but necessary contrast 

One new development is the excursion by air All geographers 
who have flown know the remarkable impression made by the 
first view of the land from the air In one case the principle 
powerfully revealed was the nodahty of agricultural settlements in 
Central Belgium, with a dozen or so white farm tracks and foot- 
paths radiating from the centre In another the pattern of 
cultivated land eating into a moorland was particularly vivid 
A handful of enterprising teachers have organised local flights 
mainly as geographical field tnps There are now short courses 
under consideraUon to further the idea The mam difficulty is, 
of course, cost, but another is the fact that near urban agglomera- 
uons—and that is where most children live— airports and 
aircr t are arge, and small local flights cannot always be 
arranged m the increasingly congested am space There wiU be a 
great temptation to see too much A circular or triangular tnp 

ITaW ih “ ““I"' be of greater 

value than a .mgle tnp over a vaster one 

Muchas ^ * Review of TECHNi^rms 

and a emde tn “Eplied of how to conduct field work, 

melhoranV , T but a summary of 
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for class questioning and discussion, is a basic technique The 
age at which individual or small group work can be attempted 
varies considerably In conditions of safety, e g a public park, 
with a clearly defined area, quite >oung children can disperse 
%vith given tasks under the eye of the teacher A minimum age 
of fourteen or fifteen would be required by most teachers before 
really independent work can be attempted Matters of pnnciple 
are here involved, not the least of which is the responsibility of 
the teacher Advanced field work undoubtedly requires the dis 
persal of the pupils on set tasks, beyond the immediate control 
of the teacher, and as a result it is in the main limited to fifth 
and sixth form work Whatever method is in use, forms of 
recording must be adopted Many of those which follow can be 
used by the whole class at one time and place Others are only 
appropnate to regional survey by individuals or small groups 

The map is the basic form of recording, and the provision of 
one usually the essential preparation needed The published 
large scale map, though it should be available, is of limited use 
m this respect, and some form of expendable prepared blank is 
necessary A simplified route map can often give guidance and 
opportunity for writing For detailed recording of facts over a 
small area studied, e g a village or farm, the provision of an 
outhne map with boundaries often presents difficulties The 
teacher must acquire the art of devising a simple base map, 
from whatever detailed maps are available, and should free him- 
self from the limitations of meticulous accuracy (Fig 18) The 
facts to be recorded are well known Land use, both urban and 
rural, is matter which first presents itself to the eye Historical 
and economic material is also visible The approach to physical 
geography will begin with the recording of drainage and height, 
and develop with age and expenence to the recording of more 
subde features 

Much can be done with freehand maps drawn by children, 
judged by eye or supplemented by pacing Fig 19 is an example 
The diagram drawn on the spot of farm yard or river wharf is 
adequate for most work The elementary features of a small 
nver bed, showing steep or gentle banks, pebble beds exposed, 
deposited silt, and so on are easily recorded thus 

Vanous forms of section, prepared in advance or drawn on 
the spot, are suitable in particular circumstances Of prepared 
sections the transect, developed particularly by the late Geoffrey 
Hutchings at Juniper Hall Field Centre, is the best known It is 
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Fig. i8. Completed base map (Val Verzasca, near Contra). 
(Original blank supplied had contoun and main road only.) 



Fig 19 Land use map near KUuBen. S. Tirol: stMdied freehand 
from a viewpoint. 
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mainly used for a record of a cnws country journey, and consists 
of a specially prepared map, covering the area traversed and 
extending some few hundred yards on each side of the route 
Six inches to the mile is the most suitable scale Again, this form 
of record can be done ^vlthout previous preparation The line 
diagram, wih notes of features on each side of the road, m the 
manner of a surveyor’s notebook of a compass traverse, is efficient 
and convement A prepared pro forma of a journey, with sections 
above and divisions below for diflTerent types of matter, is a 
well knoivn variant For urban work, the prepared street profile, 
with divisions below, can be useful (Fig 20) 

Many other sections can be measured or drawn The sod 
section, from an exposure or by soil-auger, is the most obvious 



Fig 20 Prepared street profile llminsttr, Somerset 


Cliff and other geological exposures on steep faces arc readily 
drawn Beach sections can be drawn by pacing assisted by various 
forms of simple levelling Bnault and Shave’s method of mapping 
a nver valley with a home-made level should be noted 

Perhaps the mam form of field recording which has developed 
in the recent past is the field sketch, and chddren should be 
trained in this tcchmque In essence it is the drawing of a land 
scape with notes of salient geographical features Field sketches 
have for long been used for military purposes, and useful techmcal 
mstmction can be found in Army manuals The chief difficulty 
children encounter is the proportion of width to depth The 
view seen is usually many tim^ wider than it is deep Vanous 
devices can be used here Stnet limits of distance to right and 
left of a centre bne should be taken, and measuring proportion 
of depth to width by a pencil held at arm’s length is helpful A 
rectangle of wire, or a rectangle cut in a piece of paper, again 
held at arm’s length, are other aids Training indoors, by pre- 
paration of a field sketch from a landscape photo, even by tracing 
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off main features, is helpful. Selected lines on the landscape, 
often, but not always, relief features, are the starting points. 
Upon this framework whatever material presents itself may be 
recorded. An ‘empty’ line diagram, prepared beforehand from a 
photograph, is a valuable de\dce for introducing children to the 
study of a landscape (Figs. 8 and 21 ). The urban profile is a 
form of field sketch, and a valuable introduction to the study of 
townscapes. 

There are many simpler variants of the field sketch all of 
which are more efficient — and more attractive to children — than 



™ttcn notes. A sketch or diagram of a house, particularly to 
show building materials, is an example. The picture or pictorial 
skemhT plants and vegetation. The ficld- 
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the camera is now within reach of most students, and later study 
of pictures will often remind them of detail not noted at the time, 
or forgotten 

Preparation by the teacher for field excursions involves more 
work than usual The routine aspects of this are obvious and have 
been indicated Chief among them is the provision of maps and 
other means of recording The principles of selection of area have 
been touched on The real core of the teacher’s preparation is 
his reconnaisance on the ground For local excursions this is 
possible, though at present it is normally undertaken in his 
‘spare’ time, for work at distant centres visited for the first time 
he must almost certainly prepare from the map only, and make 
local adjustments on the spot His reconnaisance has several 
purposes Some preliminary reading will have given the setting 
of the area, and indicate the geographic detail likely to be 
available Clearly the teacher will check the proposed route, and 
study the matenal available We suggest that the most important 
purpose IS to devise ways m which the class is to observe and 
record field detail He is looking not so much for the answers, but 
for the questions In each area or at each slopping point, therefore, 
he should say to himself 'What can be seen from hcre^’, ‘How 
shall I direct the children to discover it’’ and ‘How can they 
record it’’ Much of this chapter is intended to help the young 
teacher to develop these skills 

Early shorter excursions arc preliminary training for a longer 
stay at a field centre, and some consideration of the overall 
planning needed is now given First find your centre There are 
an increasing number of residential centres being established in 
this country by Local Education Authorities The School 
Journeys Association of London offers a list of possible accom 
modation The field study centres of the Field Studies Council 
are best known and most heavily booked Youth Hostels have 
been mentioned Various other organisations maintain hostels 
and guest houses which arc available for party booking, par- 
ticularly outside the mam holiday season In general the hostel, 
which usually has a room available for working sessions, is 
preferable to the hotel 

The choice of area is often controlled by the availability of 
accommodation, but usually the type of hostel hsted above is 
situated in interesting country Where a choice is possible, the 
criterion should be the richness and variety of countryside The 
more concentrated the items of study available, the better A 
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off mam features is helpful Selected lines on the landscape, 
often but not always relief features, are the starting points 
Upon this framework whatever material presents itself may be 
recorded An ‘empty’ line diagram, prepared beforehand from a 
photograph, is a valuable device for introducing children to the 
study of a landscape (Figs 8 and 2i) The urban profile is a 
form of field sketch, and a valuable introduction to the study of 
townscapes 

There are many simpler variants of the field sketch all of 
which are more efficient — and more attractive to children — than 



Fig 2 1 Field sketch of Locarno area from Gcria (completed 
version of empty line diagram) 
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the camera is now within reach of most students, and later study 
of pictures will often remind them of detail not noted at the time, 
or forgotten 

Preparation by the teacher for field excursions involves more 
work than usual The routine aspects of this are obvious and have 
been indicated Chief among them is the provision of maps and 
other means of recording The pnnciples of selection of area have 
been touched on The real core of the teacher’s preparation is 
his reconnaisance on the ground For local excursions this is 
possible, though at present it is normally undertaken m his 
‘spare’ time, for work at distant centres visited for the first time 
he must almost certainly prepare from the map only, and make 
local adjustments on the spot His reconnaisance has several 
purposes Some preliminary reading will have given the setting 
of the area, and indicate the geographic detail likely to be 
available Clearly the teacher will check the proposed route, and 
study the material available \Vc surest that the most important 
purpose is to devise ways in which the class is to observe and 
record field detail He is looking not so much for the answers, but 
for the questions In each area or at each stopping point, therefore, 
he should say to himself ‘What can be seen from here ‘How 
shall I direct the children to discover it^ and ‘How can they 
record it^ Much of this chapter is intended to help the young 
teacher to develop these skills 

Early shorter excursions are preliminary training for a longer 
stay at a field centre, and some consideration of the overall 
planning needed is now given First find your centre There are 
an increasing number of residential centres being established in 
this country by Local Education Authonties The School 
Journeys Assoaation of London offers a list of possible accom 
modation The field study centres of the Field Studies Council 
are best known and most heavily booked Youth Hostels have 
been, mmtwued Yaewua other ocgamsations maiatam hostels, 
and guest houses which are available for party booking, par 
ticularly outside the mam holiday season In general the hostel, 
which usually has a room available for working sessions, is 
preferable to the hotel 

The choice of area is often controlled by the availability of 
accommodation, but usually die type of hostel listed above is 
situated in interesting country Where a choice is possible, the 
criterion should be the richness and variety of countryside The 
more concentrated the items of study available, the better A 
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large area of homogenous countr^ide is less profitable than one 
wth many local vanations Access to a local commumcation 
centre is important to help access to other areas The selection 
and plannmg of such a field stayis an exercise m applied geography 
that most teachers enjoy 

Finance is a problem, and the assistance given by local authon- 
ties vanes greatly, as do their regulations for the conduct of 
school parties The mtendmg teacher should get from his 
local authonty the necessary detail He is usually also covered 
by them against the nsks of claims by parents Safety might be 
mentioned here The legal responsibility of the teacher is a special 
subject, but membership of most professional associations gives 
cover In any case, it is common sense that the leader should 
take every possible precaution Careful wammgs must be given 
when visiting factory or mine Field ivork is not rock-cbmbing, 
and though most adolescents enjoy rough going, only completely 
safe hill walking should be attempted Field work must not be 
marred by tragedy 

^e planmng of a programme of residential field work for 
older pupils involves certain general principles, these we suggest 
to be as follows First there should be balance between teacher- 
conducted excursions and group work days when pupils have set 
tasks under their own leaders Secondly, there should be balance 
between a fairly detailed study of the immediate area {that mthm 
piking distance), and a broader view of the \vider environment 
^^y aU aspects of the geography of the region should be 
addiuon to general purpose walking excursions, 
Acre sho^d be opportumty for specialist studies of agriculture, 

“''“’“We-mine, hydro electncty 
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Day 2 Walk to Mcrgosaa General study of upper lakeside 
area, a subsidiary valley and a village (Fig 18) 

Day 3 Walk to Ronco Reviews town expansion, the delta of 
the nver Maggia, lake-shore developments, and 
includes visit to hydro-electric power station Return 
by boat 

Day 4 Group work Each group visits a nearby village, 
including study of a farm 

Day 5 Tram to Lugano Morning visit to viewpoint, with 
afternoon free lor shopping 

Day 6 Short trainjoumey to Intragna Journey reviews valley 
of the Meleiia Walk to Loco, examining another 
subsidiary valley and village Vegetation studies on 
return 

Day 7 Coach trip to the plain of Lombardy Group studies 
of a difierent type of village and agriculture 

Day 8 Group work on special topics the delta of the Maggia, 
the terraces of the Melezza (Fig 42), the Piano de 
Magadmo, and sample urban surveys of Locarno 

Day 9 Boat across lake to Vira Walk to Gerra and return by 
boat (Fig 21) 

Day to Can be free in Locarno, or by break of journey visit 
another town en rouU home 

This ten day working programme makes no allowance for 
bad weather or Sunday If one further day is available, the second 
group work day can be repeated, changing groups round On 
all days organised work for the pupils is assumed, as ivjth the 
one day excursions already considered The programme further 
does not mention three or four evening meetings to review the 
day’s work, including a final conference to assess what has been 
learnt of the geography of the area 

Comment on this programme layout may be helpful Some 
form of review of the area must come on the first day If no view- 
point is available, a short exploratory walk is the obvious replace- 
ment The next two days, one eastwards, one westwards, give 
general introduction to the whole district, and are teacher- 
directed while the pupils arc finding their beanngs Indications 
of what will be studied later can be given, and topics of parti- 
cular interest for different children will begin to appear By the 
fourth day they will be ready for independent study, and the 
village day provides this Leaders must be appointed and a full 
programme of work given The next day is mainly a hohday, so 
the journey, which is interestmg and offers views of a different 
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type of valley can be used intensively A shopping day also 
remo\cs the amount of mtcmiptions caused on this account 
elseivhere The next day explores another area, this time north- 
wards As the walking is heax'y, the following coach tnp gives a 
rest and a different form of study The contrasts in the plain of 
Lombardy are, of course, striking The second group study day 
13 another change in style Particular interests can here be given 
scope, and the material available for study covers land use, 
urban survey, soils, and some very interesting landforms, which 
are well ivithm the understanding of sixth formers (Fig 42) 
The last day completes the boxing of the compass, visits the 
other side of the lake, and is a useful final day, as during the 
V'^lbng the whole of the main area is seen from a new angle 
(Fig 21) ^ 


We have thus far considered field work m terms mainly of 
separate specific items of work for whole classes or groups, as the 
form of work most teachers will find pracucablc A regional 
survey of a given small area is important in field work, and in 
eroups of children can 
be fitted together afterwards m the classroom to produce a com- 
study Indeed, whenever possible, this should be 
however, is a task for mature 
attempted by other than sixth- 
^ individuab, or in closely co-ordinated 
have* beei7^ schemes for such regional studies 

m other works The foUowmg%imple plans 
comnlete It j ^ emphasise the importance of the 
So ^ opportumty ,t presents of makmg some 
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(b) Stock Numbers, types, use (odder, 
markets 


Map to show where 
stock are sent to 
market. 

Isotype diagram to 
show stock 


4 . The Buildings 

Plan of farm buildings 

Materials used, capacity and purpose 

Mechamcal equipment 

Cottages Labour supply 


Draw lai^c plan with 
notes 

Sketch of a building 
to show matenals 
List or sketch/diagram 


5 Weather 

Some mformauon about local climate 
Winter dilRculues Summer dilEculues 
Walerh^ged fields’ Fields which dry 
out Catde m winter’ Do any fieli 
oner an ‘early bite’ ’ 


Seasonal diagram 
entitled ‘The farmer’s 
year’ 


parish study 


'IATERIAL 


RECORD 


Co and look 

■'“P' »r neghbou 
Ejumine boundary 
map Are ilicre any pcc2 

tb) Relief hi^h, low ground r 
‘ OPJ At end ofSy ran 


Sketch of boundary 
with comments 


If so, map to show 
dm 
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(c) Drainage Amount and size of sur- 
face streams Is area adequately 
drained^ Any marsh or swamp’ 


The People 

(a) Census of occupied houses gixes 
population esUmatc 


(b) What evidence is there of occupa- 
tions in the parish’ 


j The Village 

(a) Examine the facts 


(b) What IS missing, compared with 
average village’ Why’ Where and 
how far must people go for missing 
services’ 

(c) Examine water supply locate 
sprmgs, wells 

(d) Why is It just here’ 

(e) Historical Items Dates ofbuildings 
Public monuments 


4 Seclions across the Area 
(a) Use of the land 


(b) Types of road (c g mam, farm 
track) 

(c) Field boundaries 


Record on map 


Map Occupied and 
derelict houses 
Calculate area, then 
population density 
Graph or diagram 


Plan of village, with 
details of all build- 
ings — farms, private 
houses, school, church 
Mark new and old 
houses 

Map to locate other 
services 


Sketch or map of 
village water supply 
SecUon with notes 
Map to locate oldest 
buildings 


Annotated section 
notes on the country- 
side and land use 


Field sketches, e g 
dry stone walls 
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^ The Use of the Land x j 

Where time does not permit more, a Land use map 

smaU section of the pansh vfhich 

appears to be representative can be 

used Are there different parts of the 

parish which present contrasts in land 

use’ (Short classificauon Arabic (with 

crops) rotation grass, permanent grass, 

heathland, forest, houses with gardens, 

unproductive land) 


SMALL TOWN STUDY 

l Site A General Invesltgalton 

(a) Look at town from vicwpomts outside it, if possible Field 
sketch of site Viewpoint wtthui, e g church tower or roof of 
highest building 

(b) Consider site m relation to rehef why w it not higher? lower f 
Secuon will help here 

(c) Locate the oldest pan of the town and consider the ongmal 
site 

(d) Consider water supply 

(e) Consider original routes which crossed here 

a Hutory, Houses, Arckileclure 

(a) liocate and map the oldest buildings {town centre) Possible 
map The histoncal development of * 

(b) Observe street names and plans Any sign of congestion, need 
for by pass, etc Is thu possible’ 

(c) Sketches of architectural features of vanous penods, c.g 
churches, old pubs, tovra hall 

(d) A profile record of suitable street, to show historical changes 

(e) Ditto to show matenal of buddings and present use 

(0 For histonans examine and follow up history irom inaiiJ 
ancient buildings, eg church, grammar school, vicaragCj 
town hall 

3 Dmlopmenl 

Sdcct a small appropriate area as a sample, and sketch m all 
^hangts, most towns have a new housing estate somewhere 
If tune permits, for whole town, locate past*ig45 buddings, to 
produce map to show post war development 
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4 Routes and Communications 

CJoUect raw material for map entitled ‘Public communications 
with ’ 

Is railway station near town centre^ Are ’bus services better than 
trams’ 

Recent changes ’ 


5 Industry 

Locate mam industries Mark on map to produce summary of 
information In each case (or for selected industries, according to 
time) (a) sketch map of site, (b) history of building or site, 
(c) source of raw matenals, (d) distribution of product 


6 Other Functions 0/ the Town 

(a) Where are the shops’ Map in detail, accordmg to time avail- 
available Any used market place’ ^Vhat types of shops are 
missing’ For specific location (mark on map) petrol stations, 
large hotels, other public houses Can you draw any con- 
clusions from these locations ? 

(b) Other services, e g doctor, dentist, solicitor, education adminis- 
tration, entertainment Possible title for map ‘Services avail- 
able in ’ 

(c) Where must people go for missing services or shops’ 


WORK ON A JOURNEY 

Very complete field records could be made durmg a journey 
Children cannot be expected to concentrate for long penods, how- 
ever, and the followmg is a short example of one kmd of exercise It 
also exemplifies a problem the teacher may encounter he may not 
have made the journey himself The work must therefore be based on 
his geographical appreciation of the area This journey is from Ostend 
to Brussels, and the work is presented m the form of a questionnaire 
A simple route map could also be provided 

I Approaching Ostend 

a Study the beach and the buildings on the front What does 
this suggest about Ostend, besides its bemg a port’ 
b What vessels besides cross channel steamers do you notice^ 
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2 Betv\een Ostend and Bruges 

a Lut all the dungs which tell you thu is not England 
b What are the field boundanes^ What docs this suggest about 
the drainage ^ 

c What crops are growing^ What is growing in most of the fields^ 
^Vhat animals do you scc^ 
d Wnte a short note about this kind of countryside 
(On the pnnciple given above, the section from Bruges to Ghent is 
omitted ) 

3 Shortly after Ghent, 1 e as soon as the tram is clear of the lowlands 
of the Escaut valley 

a What IS the chief difTcrencc you now sec m the countryside ^ 
b Look out for the farmhouses Are they bigger or smaller than 
before’ Are the fields bigger or smaller’ What are the field 
boundaries now’ Note any crops new to you or which you do 
not recognise Does this seem to be productive land’ 
c Has there been any or much time on the journey when you 
could not SCO (1) houses, (u) milages’ IVhat docs tins tcU you 
about the density of populauon of this part of Belgium’ 
it the journey allows time for further work, the neat unit should 
direct attention to the induslnal development of Brussels 
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picture and map study or by sample study Links can also be 
made by means of concepts Thus a senior class can discover 
that the local domestic shopping centre is a specialised form of 
market serving the area ** Work on specialised markets m 
London, serving the country or the world, can follow We would 
stress this principle of integration by parallel studies, and give further 
examples later 

A pracUcal method of integration is by the exhibition of work 
A useful ^vay of reviewing any field work is by the exhibition m 
the geography room of tlie records This need not be elaborate 
When the results are thus readily available, reference can be 
made to them with other classes when their work touches on the 
matter displayed 

Some suggesUons for an integrated syllabus are given m 
chapter 14 The general ideas on page 290 are implemented as 
specific Items on pages 289 to 303 and we offer here some further 
comment 

As year one is an introductory year, work should draw freely 
upon local material The syllabus given offers details Both 
mapping skills and an introduction to the content of geography 
are mcluded (page 289} Fossibihties vary according to area, but 
broadly we suggest that the maximum possible outdoor work 
should be done in the first year Any elementary factual material 
available m the school grounds or nearby should be examined 
If visits involving journeys to other places are possible, matter 
such as a farm or stream study can be made suitably elementary 

In later years, commencing with year two, the geography in 
class will extend to countries beyond the homeland, and a 
different form of relationship with the field work must be evolved 
This IS done by studying such local items as offer a link with the 
topic studied Thus a study of a local canal could parallel the 
Suez lesson, a visit to an oil refinery, if nearby, matches with the 
lessons on Venezuela, local activities connected with commodities, 
such as milk collecting stations, can be studied when a major 
produemg area abroad is encountered In the scheme given, 
problems of local water supply have been taken 

The same idea is pursued in year three One cannot study 
everything at once, and inevitably many topics will have been 
menUoned in class before they have been seen in the field The 
plan on page 290 is but one possible solution The Mississippi 
provides such a strikmg example of a nver s activities that it is 
commonly made a major study during regional work on North 
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Amenca, and some work on a local nver or stream is clearly 
a link. Local population studies have been included to give 
reality to the concept of population density needed when Asia’s 
crowded lands are studied By this stage in the course, there will 
have been other references to the physical basis of geography, 
and if time and opportumty permit, the chddren should have by 
now examined soils and rocks m the field 

In the fourth year, increasing matunty of the pupils permits 
the more sophisticated approach of viewing the subject matter as 
a whole, and the day excursion which relates land use to structure 
is a first attempt at this A farm or village survey offers similar 
possibihties Such work can be continued m the fifth year, 
though by then the pressure of indoor study for exammation work 
has become strong As then many classes are studying the British 
Isles in more detail, the problem of integration is minimal Any 
excursion 13 a study of some aspect of the current classroom ivork 
and will be selected according to local opportumty 
We do not punue this matter for the sixth forms Both regional 
and systematic geography will be studied m class to a more 
advanced level, and the relationship to class work of regional 
surveys or of systemauc studies made m the field should be self- 
evident 


Training in Field Work 
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Will become a classic. Coleman’s scheme of land use categones 
should be known to all concerned Sauvain gives a concise and 
severely practical account of the forms of field recording which 
have been evolved, and the Surrey Fieldwork Society offers a 
rather different volume of suggestions Roberson shows the 
material available in urban areas and gives single lesson examples, 
mainly lor younger children, while Bull gives a scholarly and 
up-to-date account of urban field work techniques for sixth forms. 
Work by the the two last authors gives guidance on field work 
abroad, the former gives further detail on the organisation of 
foreign trips, the latter considers the merits of a particular 
country as a field centre Wilks gives a fully detailed scheme of 
field work throughout a school, and Graves examphfics techmques, 
with particular reference to elementary local work near the 
school. The University of Manchester’s publication The Purpose 
and Organisation of Field Studies is the most comprehensive and 
recent work on this subject. 

Field work is of value and interest to children of all ages and 
abilities It IS beneficial m improving the attitudes of those not 
particularly interested in geographical study, and may improve 
the attainments of less able children. Work m the field for 
these pupils forms only a small part of the school geography 
course, our next chapter is concerned with their work in the 
classroom 
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YEAR ONE OUTDOOR LESSON 
(HISTORICAL STUDY IN A SCHOOL 
' LOCALITY) 


Am: To discover a local example of the growth of London 

Materials Required. 

Individual base maps (Fig 22), without shading and key. 



Fig 22 Outdoor lesson histoncal study of Bnxton 


Method 

i (Conducted walk with map recording A street outline map JS 
pronded for each child The materul which can be plotted is shown 
in Fig 22, but the amount plotted by a class will vary with abihty 
and time available ] 

Introduction Bnef discussion Is Strand School situated m a neW 

*5t 
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or old part of London ^ [Children approach the school from different 
directions, and there will be conflicting replies ] Let us therefore go 
and see 

2 Walk from school southwards along Elm Park to Athlone Road. 
Observe and consider age of houses To children they are fairly new. 
Plot on maps as ‘new houses* What is the most recent building? 
{Tulse Hill School, 7555 ) Plot on map as ‘newest’ 

3 Return via Elm Park to Crastcr Road/Medora Road comer. 
Observe and consider age again (Ample evidence of greater age, if 
only that houses look more dilapidated Basements, less space, much 
Gothic revival ornamentation ] Plot on map as ‘old houses’. Any 
newer houses ^ {Past-ig 42 Blocks of flats ) Plot on map as ‘newest’. 

4 Continue walk via Crastcr Road, Ostade Road, to Upper Tulse 
Hill Observe date on chapel, and general homogeneity of area. 
Complete plotting of old houses, and return to school [20-25 nunutes ] 

5 In class (a) Discussion to clanfy key 'Old houses’ are late 
nmeteenth century or pre-i9i4, ‘new houses’ are >918-39, ‘newest* 
are post«i945 (b) What is date of school building’ ) School is 
at boundary between old and new houses, built at edge of buiU>up 
area in 1913 (c) Conclusion London has grown m stages, m this case 
marked by pauses during two world wars Complete maps and add 
note [{5 minutes] 

H'B Next lesson Application of this example to London as a 
whole Blackboard map of London 1914 Locate school area £xten« 
Sion of London, by 1939, by i960 (from text book) Add to black- 
board map Show growth by concentric circles Older, earher Londons 
can also be foimd (Add Elizabethan, medieval, London ) 
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LESSON 12 


YEAR THREE FIELD WORK 

Aim To discover the characteristics of a stream 
Materials Required 
Individual copies of base map (Fig 23) 



Method 

Wooers u at” if ’• »<■ Ken 

heie'wW 

the ground here Not<^ th / gfaiel ) Yes, ram sinks mto 

a [Class now stand at B 1 Th». t 

you have your map oriented corri^l ^ ^ east— now sec that 

on the map At what heiwlit ai-» ^ Find exactly where you arc 
IS the pond> (Bilow 2^0 ) \ViJ°feSSe''^h^ ^ At what height 
ground leading towards lE#. y°“ sec on the 

g towards the pond^ (A vaU^y) Have said we arc to 
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find where the stream begins — now divide into groups to find any 
evidence of surface water Return in five minutes [On return] What 
have you found out’ Class note findings on map, marking in mam 
spring and seepages Where has the water come from’ {Has seeped 
0 “^ ground ) From’ {TTu porous gravels of higher up ) 

3 Let us follow the valley a hide way [50 yards ] Has the stream 
any noticeable channel’ {Hardly any) Has it running water m it’ 
(Xo, scarcely flowing ) How is it gaming water’ {From seepage from the 
lalley sides ) Now go m tlie same groups to find out the nature of the 
ground of the upper valley sides Return in five mmutes [On return ] 
\Vhat did you noUce ’ {Upper talley sides of dry graiel as before ) 

4 We will move further downstream [Total 100 yards ] What do 
you notice about the stream’ {Has developed a perceptible channel and 
valley floor ) Draw a cross section of the stream to show this Mark in 
the line of your section on the map 

5 [Move on another 100 yards] In which direction have we 
walked’ {Downstream ) Now look back You arc looking’ {Upstream ) 
What docs the land now show clearly’ {The valley shape) What do 
you notice about the sides of the valley’ Arc they smootli’ {Ho, they 
project m small areas on either side ) [There is, in fact, a suggestion here 
of interlocking spurs ] 

6 Now let us walk on to the Ibotbndge at C [At suitable points 
by questioning, lead class to observe (1) miniature waterfalls , (it) lateral 
erosion of stream bed, (tii) gullying into softer material and removal 
of waste, (iv) exposure of softer clay at sides of gullies, (v) steady 
increase of volume ] Class add notes to map to emphasise these 
features 

7 [On to D ] Let us see what we have found out so far about 
where the stream flows In the higher area the land is’ {Diy, porous 
gravel ) Where the stream ffows the land is ’ (fmpermeabCe clay / W'haf 
has happened here to the shape of the valley’ {Has broadened out) 
What has happened to the stream bed’ {It is shallower, wider and 
swampier ) Draw a section, using the line of railmgs, to note this 

8 [At E, on footpath, where better view of the arm of the pond is 
available] Can you see the mouth of the nver’ {No ) Why not’ 
{Obscured by reeds) Is the water deep or shallow’ {Shallow) Why’ 
{The pond is getting fllled up ) What with’ {TIu material brought down by 
the stream ) Mark on your map the shallow, reedy part of the pond 
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9 Conclusion Let us see what we have found out about this 
stream [By questions ] (1) Its source water comes from gravel beds 
(u) Its mam valley lies across clay beds (m) It is cutting itself a 
channel and so eroding the land (xv) It is transporting the waste 
material (v) It is depositing this material at its mouth 
This is the way m which most nvcrs work 



CHAPTER 9 


WORK FOR LESS ABLE CHILDREN 


It is possible to consider the school population m terms of those 
children who are likely to take public examinations, and those 
who are not It is estimated* that of the top ability range twenty 
per cent of the total school population will take one or more 
O level examination subjects The next twenty per cent will 
form the bulk of C S E entrants, but the C S E band is extended 
to include another twenty per cent hkely to sit for the examina- 
tion in perhaps one or two subjects On this reckomng, therefore, 
some sixty per cent of the school populauon is concerned with 
public examinations The less able cluldren we are to consider 
in this chapter are those not likely to take either G C E or 
G S £ , they are the non-exammation children The lowest 
levels of these children are probably best regarded as educa- 
tionally sub normal, and should be in special schools, these 
children we propose to omit, since they need specialised teach- 
ing Our less able children, therefore, form slightly less than forty 
per cent — the forty per cent of lowest ability — of the total school 
populauon 

With the mcepUon of secondary modem schools many fears 
were expressed lest the geography taught therein became a 
‘watered down’ version of that of grammar schools This would 
imply that there are different types of geography for different 
children It would appear necessary, therefore, to emphasise that 
geography is geography, and that taught to any child should 
preserve the ethos of the subject If ‘watered down’ means con- 
taining fewer facts, we would accept this, less able children are 
able to remember and handle fewer facts, but these facts should 
still be those of geography If ‘watered down’ means less 
intellectual, this too we accept, but we do not abandon the 
principle that, as far as possible, children of all abiliUes should 
be encouraged to think, and to see simple relauonships and 
explanaUons It is clearly necessary to examine the ways m which 
less able children differ from their more able counterparts, in 
>59 
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order lo see how the geography they learn should difler, if indeed 
It should 

It IS difCcult to generalise about the qualities of the less able 
child There is enormous variation m the forty per cent of the 
school population we are considering Many take pndc in their 
school work, others appear to be completely uninterested Some 
read and ivnte well, others find rcadmg difficult and can scarcely 
construct a correctly written sentence In general, however, the 
less able child difiers from the more able m that he works more 
slowly His abihty to reason may be hmitcd Tlus does not mean 
that he cannot dunk, but he thinks more slowly He is not always 
able to express his thoughts clearly He is less able to appreciate 
intellectual exercise for its own sake, but may derive satisfaction 
from such intellectual acUvity of whicli he is capable He is able 
to concentrate for more hmited periods He oRen has less sclf- 
Mntrol and thus finds it more difficult to pay attention, to refrain 
from calling out m class, or from speaking to his neighbours He 
is not always manuaUy dexterous, diough, like most children, he 
may be more interested in work involving physical activity tlian 
in intellectual acUvity 

It IS clear that the geographical matenal lo be used m the 
educauonof these children ivill place less stress on intellectual 
aspects pere is need to see that what lliey study has a clear 
rdauonstup to what they know already, that is it must be related 
environment There is evi- 
thev 1, ^ a abihty do not know what the places 

be Liul^ “f “-UT geography will 

tion of Tilaree suggcst that cmpliasis should be upon desenp- 
the dcvelonm of life Such an emphasis offers scope for 

of develonm f iniaginauon and at least the possiblhty 
?roH™rn„ of other peoples The 

but of emphSis and pre- 
nght atutudes a H ^ Seography taught assists the child to develop 
A a™ , ? responses to the hve issues of his aac 

Many ciL'k teacher of less able children 

cult There is some trading and wnting difli- 

exercTs 'ereaffer^^^^^ 

to a uunimum, m L of *■= "'duced 

One could also argue that drawing is often subsUtuted 

emphasis and traim^g^^^i^^^^^f “d iffieul. needs greater 

sympathy for those ttacher, ^ 

ose teachers who devote much class Ume to 
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wnting notes on the board for children to copy, for by this means 
the pupils gam a written record doubtless of greater accuracy 
than that provided by other means The pupils themselves may 
find some satisfaction m tins ivork The disadvantages of such 
copying are its lack of stimulation of thought, the purely 
mechanical exercise involved The poor wnter needs practice m 
self expression, and should be encouraged to think while he 
he wntes Written exercises must be simple, and will doubtless 
take lime, but tliey should be attempted, and corrected with 
care The stimulus of encouragement is great, and the less able 
child needs more encouragement than any other for his efforts, 
which are often considerable 

The poor reader needs encouragement to read, the book he 
uses must be selected with regard to simplicity Short sentences, 
easy style and attractive print are fundamental No one would 
minimise the difficulty facing the teacher whose class includes 
some backward readers If a normal teaching pace is maintained, 
when reading is involved these arc left behind, if reading is 
geared to their pace, the rest of the class become bored and pro- 
gress more slowly than they should It is possible to set the class 
reading silently whilst these children receive individual attention 
Many teachers are prepared to give generously of their time m 
helping them to overcome their difficulties, but there is httle 
doubt that the backward reader is handicapped m class work 

The mam problem of the teacher lies m finding work for the 
class Smcc the children find it difficult to pay attention or to 
concentrate for any length of time, it is essential that all work, 
whether oral or practical, be designed to last for a time suffi- 
ciently short to maintain interest PracUcal work is taken to 
mean any work done by the child which involves purposeful 
activity, m this sense thinking is a practical activity, although 
seldom regarded as such by the child There is need for^ short, 
simple exercises which are within the children’s capacity and 
ccrtAtTA b'za srowit -appesA vt/env Iv. Callows Uaat vh.e 
matenal given will seldom be of the closely related geographical 
reasomng type such as is fanuhar to the examination forms, but 
will be selected because it is relevant to the children’s abihty and 
outlook Sound teaching, as with able children, involves some 
written work in each lesson Less able children are less likely to 
concentrate on chalk and talk for a whole period, and geography 
gives great scope for them to express themselves by domg things 
Map, chart and diagram arc all forms of record which offer 
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opportunity for satisfying activity and for consolidating factual 
knowledge without nccessanly rcquinng great intellectual 
understanding 

Let us consider the types of written record which less able 
children can satisfactorily attempt In essence they will be 
similar to many of those made by able children, but they will be 
more simple Maps are essential to geographical traimng A 
sample study map of, for example, an oasis can be drawn on the 
board, or provided by duplication for the class, and the children 
can, with guidance, list what it shows Simple maps can be built 
upon the board piecemeal in the lesson, and the child can copy 
the map using his atlas to provide place names or the names of 
physical features which have been discussed but of which the 
board map shows only the initial letter If the atlas is confusing, 
the place names can be listed on the board so that the child selects 
Je name appropnate to the mitial letter on the board map 
l-he pupil can be provided with a simple duplicated map on 
which no feature IS named, a similar map being drawn on the 

features shown, 

inle^r ® f'" 

“atn features of a 

a ?a^an^^ T’’’ “"‘‘i'’ ntnpltfitd version If 

bdow mX t, *'• *■"' “ ““Pfe ‘na“a« d‘agram 

below m which the children note what iheyLve seen (Fw ua) 

and towns are numbered The cIa^naLT"r'".°""'"““- XT 
Pictures fnrm uamc the features numbered 

to Md up Xesfnutar rX ‘ "“y I' “ pnasible 

means- of a blackboLd summa™ '^y 

and which is conipft anri *7 leaves key words blank, 

vision of a rjSdXeeTTXl^" ” '=y >''= P™’ 

children need only to fill m the 

a fat form desenpUon of a ImdscX^ “““Pfe suitable for 

(i) The picture shows a low ranoo 
ground These are die “ the bach- 

moorlands, where grow These hills form 

tterfe ^““o *7^ " ■>- 

gi-owmg (,v) This IS the chief crop, but there 
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are also fields of used for rearing, (v) The 

houses of a small cluster together at the foot of the 



Fig. 24. Map of walk m Greenwich and children’s transect record. 


A picture of an Arab or a cowboy can be used to produce an 
annotated drawing showing the relation of clothing to climate or 
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occupation Comparing the contents of an African hut with those 
of an Enghsh house stimulates interest, particularly in the lack of a 
clock, differences can be listed Children can make up their own 
questions about a picture, writing the answers after oral class work 
It IS also possible, during class analysis of a picture, to draiv a 
sketch of It on the board, which the class can copy and annotate 
Again, It may be easier for the less able to annotate such a sketch 
dupheated for them (Plate IX and Fig 25) The teacher can draw 
the sketch for duplicating by tracing the mam features of a pic 
ture If a filmstnp picture is needed, this can be projected on to 
a small sheet of paper, and traced round in pencil to form the 
master sheet The class can study a text book picture and write 
answers to questions about it put on the blackboard Ttvo pictures 
may be studied for contrasts and the class record m two columns 
the difference between them 


The text book offers further opportumties for written work 
Some text books provide exercises which the pupils ivork out 
It is possible to set exercises the answers to which can be found in 
the text Answers tvniten as complete sentences framed in logical 
sequence should form a bnef essay (page 93) The teacher can 
read a paragraph aloud, the class foUoiving from their books 
With guidance the child can then select the most important 
sentence, ^d wnte it down perhaps m an even more simple 
lonn Similar treatment of two or three paragraphs results in a 
ne no^ summary for the class The teacher may read aloud 
two or tluec short passages about the same topic from different 
« s, an wi help of the class build up a board summary 

nr biuld up a seasonal chart with the aid of a text book, 

^ dupUcation of a bnef desenptive passage may 
or the riifT instruct a similar chart concemmg weather, 
different se^ons The 

wntten rcTO^^It ^ ^ mtroduang vanety in the 

''•nun? particular! *°*cndcd to be a common substitute for 

themselves to drawwK A senes of ^ ® '“‘I 

OCT trees are tapped form suitable 
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examples House types can be sketehed and labelled to indicate 
building matenal and adaptation to climate Diagrams or 
sketches of physical features, volcanoes, waterfalls or cliffs are 
useful, whilst the occasional transect sketch section (page 163) 
may well emphasise the features of a given landscape The use 
of samples is to be recommended, for these provide reabty, and 
less able children can often produce quite good drawmgs of 
objects which they can see Cocoa pods, maize cobs, nee plants 
and cotton bolls can be drawn, then desenbed, the wntten 
descnption will assist the child s appreciation of the real object, 
and should normally mclude an indication of size, feel, colour 
and, where necessary, smell 

It IS doubtful whether statistics as such mean much to the 


less able child, but in simple form their occasional use offers 
vanety m lesson and record Given an alphabetical list of, say, 
the SIX major oil produemg countnes with their production 
figures, children can re wntc them in order of importance 
Figures for the least able might be limited to those of three or 
four countnes only Older children are capable of drawing a 
simple bar diagram, given guidance m method and scale selection, 
providing that the figures mvolved are uncompheated, eg 
exports from a Mediterranean country m thousand tons 
^apes, 60, olives, 25, oranges, 20, lemons, 15 Again provided 
a e statistics are simple, that is dealmg with proportions such 
M a quarter, half or threequattets, even the leaat able can con- 
pie graphs Thu exercise is probably easier for them if the 
similar ^ ^ constructed by drawing round a penny or 

^ Given the highest and lowest 

SeTt » region, chddren can write a 

liese figures with those of then- otvn 

uTeaw rZfa^“ “h “ which there 

or lack of it Ch ^ ^ nssroatc these figures with cloud cover 
Zhty m ore sunphfied timetables to add 

the use of stausu ®om class (page 183) In genera], however, 
iZ rble^U^ 'hjre chddren needs clutron 
These wall differ liom*ffiosc^ encouraged to wntc essays 
wiU be shorter, less mtelleelual anZ^ 

graphical They sviU be lanrclv d ^ Porliaps less purely geo- 
sample pine cone or uieee ^ '*“‘^'’Ph''e Having drawn a 

story about it, such i mivhf '^1'’ 

. such as might be smtable for a museum display 
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Or the story could be more imagmative, beginning ‘I am a ’ 
A common form of approach can be ‘A day in the hfe of’ a 
lumberman, coal-nuner, tea planter, or ‘The Ufe of’ a Danish 
dairy cow or a bunch of Cahlbmian grapes, or simply ‘What it 
IS hke in’ the equatonal forest or the Alps The essays may be 
brief accounts of people such as the Arabs or the Lapps, written 
with the guidance of headmgs such as appearance, clothmg, 
food, homes and transport They may involve simple reasomng, 
such as IS necessary to explain why London is a great port, or 
why Pans is the capital city of France They may take the form 
of a record of what was seen on a geographical outing, or a diary 
as kept on hohday The approach should be vaned, and older 
children might be permitted a choice of approach or topic It is 
clear that the key word to all exercises, mdeed to all work, is 
simphcity This cannot be overstressed The less able child needs 
far more guidance m all stages of his work than the able child 
This IS particularly true of the first three years An example of 
work suitable m difficulty for first forms appears on page 162 If 
a ivntten descnption is required from second forms, it will be 
necessary to provide questions to assist the work Thus, afier 
study of a picture of the Pampas, the exerase might be as follows 
Copy the first two sentences, then ansivcr the questions The 
Pampas is in Argentina It is a vast plain What 15 the land hke^ 
What IS It divided mto’ Are the fielcb very large, large, or small’ 
Are they separated by hedges or ware fences ’ What grows in the 
fields’ What is it used for’ Arc there many trees’ Where are 
some trees planted’ Given the title ‘What the Pampas looks like’ 
the descnption would therefore be ‘The Pampas is m Argentina 
It IS a vast plain The land is flat It is divided into fields The 
fields are very large They are separated by wire fences Grass 
grows in the fields It is used for feeding cattle There are not 
many trees Some trees arc planted by the houses * It is necessary 
to insist on full sentences for the answers The belter children 

of the teacher Oral study of the picture, using the same ques- 
tions, together with the vmting would occupy the whole lesson, 
and even then some children might not finish the work 
The different rates at which children work is a problem for all 
teachers, particularly for those dealmg with less able children 
There is little doubt that the most satisfactory way of dealing 
with different speeds of work is by the provision of individual 
exercises, which the children complete according to their ability 
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Such exercises may be put up oa the board, but more profitably 
by duplication on separate pages which can be stuck m the 
exercise book or, if not wntten on, collected for further use Let 
us suppose that the third forms arc studying the Great Lakes- 
St Laivrence ^vaterway Lesson one might be based on locatmg 
the waterway by means of a wall map, atlases and a board map 
The need for a canal to avoid Niagara Falls, and for the seaway 
Itself, could be discussed, and these added to the board map 
The class could list the names of the lakes, the ports of Fort 
Wilham, Chicago, Detroit, Ene, Montreal and Quebec, and 
Niagara Falls Lesson two imght start with a description of a 
journey from Fort \Villiam to Montreal, read aloud by the 
teacher and analysed by the class This should emphasise scale, 
and could lead to a board summary and class notes about cargoes 
earned The next two lessons could be devoted to individual 
v^ork This could be based on (bur dupheated exercises, the 
cMdren either ivorking through them m a given order, or 
sweeting them m order of preference One exercise ivould mvolve 
the provision of a fairly large, clear, simple map of the Great 
Lakes^t Lawrence watcr%vay, with the six ports and Niagara 
tails located, but no features named The child’s work would 
be to name all the features, usmg the aUas and the list previously 
^ A second exercise 
wS.u of statistics and a bar diagram as foUoivs, 

mcr f>, columns appropriately and possibly colour 

gthem Do^vnstream and upstream products could be tabled 
rDowiatrcamUadei.c.eaatward»[ 


I Agncultural 
Producu 


Iroa aad 
I other ores 


Paper and 


Oue 8ecuon= jo milUon tons 


33 (mlln tons) 
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Children who found this exercise quite beyond their powers 
could draw a lake steamer or cargo ship, labelhng the cargo 
earned The third exercise needs the provision of a short desenp- 
Uon of the hazards of travel on the waterway, including fogs, 
storms and winter ice. Attached questions would ensure that the 
passage had been comprehended Finally, the fourth exercise 
might well be the wnting of an essay ‘Adventure on a Great 
Lakes Ship’ or ‘A journey from Lake Supenor to Quebec’. The 
work can be marked and afGxed to the exercise book as it is 
completed 

A vanation on individual exercises is found m the individual 
work file. The selection and arranging of such files takes time, 
but many teachers ivillmgly undertake the detailed preparation 
which enables less able children to complete a study witlun their 
capabihues The matenal given in an individual folder will 
probably include pictures from many sources, pamphlets and a 
text book, possibly such as one of the Longman’s Colour Geo- 
graphy senes Questions and exercises are devised which the 
child can complete using the matenal provided, a special sheet 
IS included which gives the exercises to be worked, and detailed 
guidance as to the picture or page which will provide the answer. 
Such exercises as have already been mentioned can be used 
Spare copies of duplicated matenal must be stored to replenish 
the folder where necessary as each child completes it The work 
devised can be centred on a particular crop, or country, or a 
topic such as mountains The individual work folders can be 
used by different members of the class m turn, a few spare folders 
bemg necessary m case a child completes his folder before anyone 
else IS ready to rehnquish theirs The child is encouraged to 
complete the work, this is m itself often a great step forward for 
such a pupil The teacher can devote his ume to helping with 
individual difficulties, and mark the work as it progresses This 
type of acUvity can be geared to suit children of any age 

Another form of individual work suited to all ages is the child’s 
production of his own folder of collected matenal on any given 
topic Suggestions for the making of such a folder by C S E 
candidates are given on pages 358 to 360 Instructions and 
content for less able children will be much less ambitious, but 
the approach can be similar There will be less wntmg, and more 
drawing and collecting of illustrative material Indeed, the least 
able are capable only of collectmg pictures, advertisements and 
the occasional magazine paragraph under a few simple headmgs. 
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for them to achieve this the teacher may well have to provide 
all the material for looking through and cutting up Tlus form 
of individual work has its advantages, most children enjoy it, 
they can carry on with it m thar spare time if they wish, and 
they arc encouraged by amassing a gradually increasmg amount 
of data For the teacher its mam disadvantage is the dissipaUon 
of his material He needs to replenish this by continuous collecting 
newspapers, magazines, publications distributed free by 
industrial firms, travel hteraturc, postcards and so on If each 
child works on a different topic there is less likelihood of overlap 
m the sharing out of informauon Themes such as ‘Countnes of 
the Commonwealth’ or ‘Products from the Commonwealth’ give 
a satisfying umty to this type of individual work 

class activity lor less able cluldren is group 
wor This, too can be undertaken at any age It is necessary 
to make clear that Uierc arc two basic forms of group work 
irst, there u that whicli is organised by the teacher who has 
for todJvidual study WiUun the group 
^ exercise, but each group is studying 

“ necessary, The group is not 
ccuvely, it u really an organisational convenience 
S organised so that the children 

^ loader Each child docs one 
oaoh child therefore contn- 
-ork of the team 

fashion A v group is then displayed m some 

to each exprrt«« 1 , of work, the best answer 

type of the second's 'of ',5*°'^ Projects form a speaal 

Groun activitv of *u % Sroup work and are discussed later 

lessons that of th ^ ^ype may be completed m one or two 
jonger Th"e aUocauon of Ume 
the work before losing mterj^n*"* ” 

can 'be'de'il!ed"^hSrrtl' ^ts' 'ST= 

pictures which ment h* Poacher has a collecuon of different 
be mounted under suitable ‘l^^rters The pictures should 

nught be of an Indian example, some pictures 

-ape Others migSte^Z“„? " gonerS land- 

crops, village craftsmen at » ^nners at work on various 

women collecting water frn “P* of one or two houses, 

ung water from a tant. catde dnnimg and imgation 
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water being channelled off For each of the five sets of pictures 
three or four simple questions should be devised, the answers to 
which can be found from study of the pictures These questions 
should be duplicated for each dass member, a space for bnef 
answers being provided This duplication is the best method of 
establishing a full record of the work Alternatively, questions 
can be printed large under the pictures, and answers recorded m 
class notebooks, but this is less satisfactory, as the brief answers 
are isolated from the questions The picture sheets are placed at 
convement intervals on the walls The class is divided into five 
groups, to each of which is allocated a picture sheet for study 
After five or six imnutes each group rotates to the next picture 
sheet This rotation is repeated until each group has studied 
each sheet It will be clear that timing must be watched carefully, 
and the children must stay at the same sheet until the whole class 
moves on The success of this type of work depends on sound 
class order, coupled with unselfishness on the part of the children 
which will enable the smallest to stand nearest to the pictures 
It is a type of group ivork favoured by children because it involves 
movement, but this movement must be orderly It fits readily into 
a lesson, allowing a few minutes for class orgamsation and a 
short penod for recapitulation A keen class can mark its own 
answers dunng this ume 

The Items for each group need not be solely sets of pictures 
The teacher may have only one or two such sets Other suitable 
Items can be constructed ftom a text book, a filmstnp or any other 
matenal available Thus one group of children could be pro- 
jecting the filmstnp, using given frames in a dark comer, another 
studying a model and another group studying specimens or a 
chart Where all else fails the last group can study selected 
passages from their text book Each child m a group does the 
same exercise individually, the groups rotate 

The second type of group work, correctly team work, is 
CO operative The exercises set arc different, because they must 
lend themselves to exhibition As in all group work, they should 
be of equivalent difficulty, but they must be sufficient in number 
so that each group member has at least one piece of work to do 
The material can be put in the care of a group leader, who may 
allocate the work to be done Each child should be responsible 
for at least one contribution The final exercise is the pasting of 
the work on a large sheet of paper for exhibiUon, or arrangmg 
It in a group folder for display on a flat surface The display of 
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group ^vo^k is a convenient way of enabling the class to study all 
the results This can be undertaken m a lesson when the groups, 
provided with questions to answer, can study the display sheets 
in the same way as the picture sheets suggested on page 170 
It IS essential for the class to study all the work done if each group 
has worked on only one aspect of a country, c g if landscape, 
climate, farming, toivns and transport have been group topics, 
since otherwise the class will remain una%varc of the overall 


picture An alternative to exhibition work is a report from each 
group leader, but the success of this depends upon the ability 
of the reporter The teacher can sometimes give a brief summary 
himself, commendmg good work Such reports may not be 
nectary if, for example, the whole class has first studied nee 
production m India, then worked in groups on millet, tea, 
sugar cane, coconut and jute producuon A sound study of a 
major crop and any one other is ample for less able children 
rejects ^t entered the educational scene m this country m 
u project IS developed as the work 

imuated by some immediate mtercst of the child which sumulatcs 
know more Thus a boy wishing to keep rabbits 
, out what (bod they required and how to 

ml r ^ “““"g “ ■>=« party dress, might 

economic* ^ ^ pattern, choose suitable maienal at an 

solution the dress The project is thus the 

altered fm ^ f™ natural setUng It has been much 

avoTd or rS based on a desire to 

pursue their teaching, and to encourage children to 

subject ccutred'^an?^'^^^ mtcrests Projects have now become 
Etouds To snv uut bolh by mdividuals and by 

books and 

firdmg out by w,Z,°oVqu^^' 

maraud rr" ^ vast quanUty of 

Able chUdren can of^e” "^^en this is available 

museums and earn ae° travel agencies, manufacturers and 
homes Li abfe^T bbranes or m their 

simpler, though by no me^n^ teachers find it 

Children can sclea their ^ arrange group projects 

teachers, governed hv iH.. project titles, but agam most 

prefer to suggest Ihem'^AslilM'S.* P^vide, 

ul teacher can lead a class to suggest 
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the topic he himself intends them to study It is first necessary to 
amass pictures, pamphlets, articles, magazines, newspaper 
cuttings, advertisements, brochures, maps, text books and other 
data suitable to the age of the class These may be collected by the 
teacher from any available source, the Handbook^ devotes a section 
to sources of informative matcnal 

Let us assume that the project is to be entitled New Zealand 
The class first have a lesson on New Zealand, locating it, and 
studying bnefly one or two pictures calculated to arouse interest 
The idea of the project is suggested, and the children are invited 
to write down and hand in all the questions which they %vish to 
ask about the country The teacher then reads through the ques- 
tions, they normally fall readily into certam categones These 
are basically how to get there, what the land looks hkc, what the 
weather is hke, and what the people do m the country and the 
to\vns Other questions, such as those about schools, sports and 
religion can be grouped together under the heading general 
information The five groups of geographical questions will form 
the basic topics for study by five separate groups Group one, 
under the heading ‘How to get to New Zealand’, will find 
answers to questions such as where is New Zealand'^ How far is 
It from Great Britain’ Who first discovered it’ When’ How 
long does it take to get there by (i) ship, (u) air’ From which 
(i) port, (u) air terminal would you start’ How much does it 
cost’ and so on Group two will have as heading ‘Landscapes of 
New Zealand’ or ‘Interesting Features of New Zealand’ Their 
work will involve marking highland and lowland on a provided 
outhne, drawing and descnbmg Mount Egmont or Mount Cook, 
describing a fiord, a glacier, a geyser, and collecting pictures of 
these and areas such as the Canterbury Plains Group three 
studies New Zealand’s weather, quoting specific temperatures 
and rainfalls, descnbmg the seasons, drawing a summer scene, 
examples of natural vegetation and so on Group four is con- 
cerned with agriculture, and finds out about cattle reanng, sheep 
farming and fruit growing They may be provided with a sample 
study about which they answer questions, the plentiful pamphlets 
available from New Zealand House will form the basis of their 
study data Group five collects information about mdustry This 
involves the study of towns They may select one or two ports 
about which sets of quesuons are provided, they may wnte up 
any one industry in some detail, they will collect pictures of 
towns and may locate these on a given outline map Each group 
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can be given the sheet of questions headed general information 
to answer if tliey find detail about them m tlieir search for 
geographical information 

It will be seen that this type of organised project differs from 
the ongmal project m which the children pursued entirely their 
own interests The need for organisation is in direct relation to 
the abihty of the class concerned Able children can do projects 
in their own time Children of very limited abihty are not 
capable of pursumg their own interests unguided to any extent, 
and may waste an excessive amount of time turmng over maga- 
zine pagK with no clear idea of what they are looking for or 
w ere to find it They need detailed guidance by means of short, 
precise quwuons, and much time is saved if they are told the 
number of the page in a given book tvhich wiU provide the 
amwers ey cm be encouraged to look up material m the 
school hbrary with the help of the hbranan If they arc keeping 
oiJinrT" stamps, labels, 

SZl whjch interests them They are not 

safely, and the teacher may be 

unsS,^. TT P“‘ Educational method m 

tat one ■•'E' ‘h'y f”™ 

man^lv i “'d, like any other method, 

geography ° variety Projecu are not confined to 

proiccts in orntn- tatan the child may have too many 

the first type (pSri 70) 

the ability to It, ^ ”P second type involves 

agrecrTcnt rcrheH ^aa to ta shared, 

cLd^tht 

social development necessarTfoT EEadied the stage of 

IS not always conducivfv m U *j*_P®^^'^>Pation in team work. It 
group on aU occasions Withi^ 

lazy or diffident chilH ♦ " group it is possible for the 

least able “Sv m b The work of the 

he IS thus discouraged The m'*'*''? “’“’’■tans are mounted, 
chosen may tend to give thc^f^ wisely 

or even keep that which » rlT I^ends, 

teacher is responsible for *#.», l attractive for himself The 
he must be clear m his mintl^ ^ children are learning, 
The brouhaha which somen.^ “ of group work* 

*nes accompames the cutUng out 
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and pasting on of pictures gives an impression of purposeful 
activity which is quite misleading Nevertheless, the occasional 
inclusion of \vell-organised group work can bnng to the less able 
child fresh interest in geography. 

We have been considenng work and exercises which the 
children can do formally or informally. Most of this will be 
undertaken in the set lesson, and it is thus to the lesson that our 
attention must next be given Again the key word is simphcity. 
The lesson will be constructed along the lines suggested in 
chapter 3, but the aim iviU be a simple one and the steps of 
development fewer and less complex The summary ivhich has 
been built up during the lesson will normally contnbute the 
answer to the problem posed, i c the conclusion Lessons should 
be linked to what is known to the children Thus m North Amenca 
‘Why cattle are reared on the High Plains’, suitable for able third 
years, becomes ‘Why cowboys still live in the wild west’, or ‘Why 
the west is no longer wild’ ‘How the geology of Florida influences 
land use’ becomes ‘Why Fionda is the playground of U S A 
‘To find out why the Southern States produce so much cotton* 
becomes *Tlie story of a pair of jeans’ A lesson dealing with the 
geographical environment ofCahfornia is dealt with by means of 
‘Why Hollywood produces films’ Work on the Mississippi River 
can be simplified to ‘Why the Mississippi River floods’, which 
leads naturally to the next lesson on ‘How man tries to prevent 
the nver from flooding’ In all cases the facts dealt with %vill be 
few It is often difficult for the young geography specialist to 
accept this, the expcnenced teacher appreciates this necessity. 
The facts can be clothed with detail likely to stimulate interest 
and assist recollection, but they will be essentially hmited m 
number The content may not be formally geographical Thus 
the facts summarised m the lesson on Fionda will be (i) sub- 
tropical weather throughout the year, (u) %varm seas for swimmmg, 
saihng, fishing, (111) long, sandy beaches, (iv) interesting places 
to visit, e g the Everglades, the citrus groves, (v) luxury hotels 
Facts can be gathered by the question and answer techmque, but 
m general not more than six questions should be asked in succession 
Less able children do not remember what has gone before easily, 
even when board summanes exist Brief revision, if only by means 
of a sentence, is constantly necessary After a section of question- 
ing, the class might begin to build up its own record The pattern 
of the lesson, using as much variety of approach, material and 
ways of recording as possible, differs little from that of lessons for 
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the more able. Since the children think and work slowly, far 
less matenal can be covered in a given time 
The limited amount of matter contained m any one lesson 
means that the syllabus prepared for the examination children 
cannot be aclueved by non examination classes Yet for the first 
three years the less able children should probably be taught 
geography through the same areal framework as all otliers This 
mvolves m year one local geography and selected environments 
at home and overseas, m year two the southern continents, and 
in year three North Amenca and Asia These conUnents have 
been selected because they arc the most suited for study to 
develop geographical understanding and skills, they are graded 
m difficulty of concept Furthermore, the ivork of some of the 
^ children may improve suffiacntly to ment their up- 
K ^ 1 have studied broadly the same continents they 

be at less ^advantage on transfer than if their studies had 
^ diflerent areas It is within this framework, 
syllabus needs amendment The fint year’s 
Will heavily on local studies, the selected environments 

the contment the teacher wiU extract only 

that thev S^Sraphtcal highhghts for study, beanng in mmd 

half the vJh, r “f Braail-still 

beef of the ° exports and fi-equcntly two thirds* — the 

some asneeW "i"’*"’"**! fwost for brief revision, 

EOTt rd lfo*V"“”V“"'“'^S '"I-I bfe. Sahara; 

ruthlessly Work wh;ch°ab°e S' "b”"**! P™”** 
may take his chiWr».Ti tu <^Wdren can cover m one lesson 

to remain m most 

seems to appeal Thi« ^ cn to whom nothing scholastic 
pupds who": •"O of the fourth year 

school How caa these childrcn'bTralt.I "PP^'n^Iy “I kavmg 
“1 geography’ Thev can .tf.™ * ®“^hled to find some interest 
concern for the difficulues of aroused to feel genume 

often awakes a response of ^ emotions 

the teacher is aware although 
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the children may have difHculty in expressing it The social 
injustice of world starvation, the horror of plagues of locusts 
destroying crops, cattle dymg of thirst m drought, arouse sym- 
pathy This IS more difficult to inspire in the case of the peasant 
patiently treading his water wheel, or harvesting his nee by 
sickle Such time consuming occupations may well evoke scorn 
unless the teacher’s explanation is sblled Nevertheless, the 
children generally show some feehng for current ivorld problems, 
particularly if it is made clear to them that the abihty to discuss 
such affairs wth some authonty gives them status in the eyes of 
their fellow men The rest of their work should be geared to 
whatever geography can be seen to have direct concern with 
their own hves 

To conclude their geographical studies the fourth year need 
some revision of the Bntish Isles, some knowledge of Europe and 
world revision Since they arc soon to leave school the teacher 
may start with places of work m the locahty, offenng considerable 
detail of the possibihtics By contrast this could lead to places of 
amusement m the locahty, these could be located on a base map 
Hohday areas m Great Britain could next be explored, a local 
coastal resort being studied to find reasons for its populanty 
This could then be contrasted with a hohday area such as the 
Fenmnes Since information on hohday resorts is plentiful, work 
on hohday centres could be imtiated, each child selecting a 
centre, mapping a route there, and planning what he could do 
on hohday This work could lead on to a lesson on the mam 
roads of Bntam, and another on why it is difficult to make 
railways pay The term’s work could conclude with a group 
study of world transport One group could investigate vehicle 
production at, for example. Fords Dagenham plant, collect 
pictures of different cars and lomcs, and include the production 
of tyres A second group could concentrate on aeroplanes, with 
some detail of air ports and mam world air routes Two groups 
dcalsng with, shiji for specu^ 

cargoes, the other deahng with passenger and general cargo 
vessels The fifth group could study ammal transport, such as 
horse, mule, camel, yak and dog 

Second term study of Europe might start with naming neigh- 
bounng countries on an outhne map, one mam sea hnk with 
each being inserted The class might then decide which of their 
neighbour countries they should know something about They 
should find interesung a lesson on the wines of France, another 
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on how Uic Dutch keep the sea at bay, a third on Berlin. This 
could lead to some study of die U.S.S.R. Tliis might be approached 
along die lines ofuhy Russia is so important today, \»ith emphasis 
on her vast natural resources. It could be concerned uith Russia’s 
contribution to the space age, or uhy the British might not take 
kindly to communal farming, or be based on die use of any 
current ncus item likely to capture the interest of die class, 
bince no\Nada)s dicrc is at least some possibility that dicse 
chUdren will travel to the continent, they might prefer study by 
means of a journey from Moscow to Vladivostok. Tills might 
introduce furihcrwork in groups on Norway, Denmark, Germany, 
Bdgium, Switzerland and Sp.ain or Italy as holiday centres. A 

m-,nn Continent arc 

m^ped concludes (he study of Europe. 

acSclS devoted to world studies. Tills is an 

children interpreted as such for dicsc 

Stcr -T «« girls, on 

includintr cotlnn fabrics would lead to a list 

invcsiia^fle Imw* "ool and n>Ion. Each group would 

« made.^icy could 
different oarts of ft. P*ctur« of dress in dicir owtj and 

toshowhowitisad-fm'^^ ^’ j!***^^*^ '*» ^d annotate drawings 
very simolv how ^ citrate. For bo )-5 a lesson explaining 
class list 0/ forms of w produced could end with a 

water animal, coal. oU and 

their own (CitL nian-powcr could deal vWth its use in 

builds roads, inStes numbers, man 

port. Animal TWwcr ’would ^nr!" 

llamas and deviants Th^ ^^affalocs, reindeer, 

niight then be med for a 1 * normal interest in animals 

the Kanba dam •>“ »iW Ufe ™ saved when 
to further work on 

country, leading to areas svnH- die supplies of tlicir own 
a famine area in India or supply such as 

a lesson on farmine misfnrt station in Australia. Finally, 

foot-and-mouth disease and fn”l ^ country, such as 

study of world pests such 3« i would lead naturally to 

°o eaeh the eCelTd'S'r? “l' ?>'• 1 “ 

on a provided outhne anrf msect, shade m infected areas 

to control the pest. A final w ^ notes on how man attempts 
the relevant United Nations dc " *^*dd summarise the work of 
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In conclusion, it must be added that for less able children, 
more fundamentally even than for more able children, teaching 
geography is not enough It is vital that the teacher always bears 
in mind the fact tliat he is teachmg children He should know 
his class The background of the child influences his attitude to 
school work, understandmg ofhis mterests and ambitions enables 
the teacher to assist in his development At heart children expect 
to be kept in order in school, they have httle affection or respect 
for those who cannot inspire cither These children need genuine 
interest to be shown m their work and progress, they need 
coaxing and the encouragement of praise They need to see that 
their efforts are appreciated, and that effort is expected They 
need to expenence success They are not encouraged to try 
again by failure Difficulty forms no stimulus to effort, it merely 
spells defeat The teacher who can devise a test for wluch every- 
one gets full marks, or who produces an exercise which the whole 
class can complete correctly m a short time, is on the way to 
success in teachmg the less able child No teacher will succeed 
entirely until the children arc convinced that he is genuinely, in 
their own phraseology, on their side 

NOTES 

1 ExamirmtiOTu BulltM Nc i The CerUjuaU of Secondaiy Edutalton H M S O 
1963, p 113 

2 Roberson, B S 'An enquiry into (he degree of understanding and 
appreciation of geography reached by children aged 14 to 15 years in the last 
yean of attendance at school ’ M A , London, 1961 

3 Handbook for Geography Teachers Methuen 1964 (slh edition), pp 147- 
204 

4. Butland, C J Lalui America A Regional Geography Longmans, i960 
P 345 
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YEAR FOUR BRITISH ISLES 
(SOUTH-WEST PENINSULA) 


Am To discover why the South west Peninsula is 3 good hohday 
centre 


Materials Required 

(1) Outline map isith advertisement (Fig 26) (concocted) 
(n) Atlases 1 a 1 i 

(ui) Wall map (opuonal) 

(iv) Board map as outhne map 
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FiS =6 Work sheet for lesson on the South west Peninsula 


Method 

i [Give out maos 1 Thi« 

holidays can be exaung in suggesting tha 

{Devon and Cornwall \ counties — ^vvhich are they 

advcruscment about Devon Ld foUowmg It h ai 

whereabouts in Bntain these ^ sentence tells >ot 

on your atlas map, page xx -n,******^^” {South west ) Find then 
South west Paunsula Yoitr n., . j counties together ibim thi 
^ shows these counties 
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Which lies to the east’ Which to the west’ Pnnt the names Devon 
and Cornwall carefully on your map, put them in a part of the land 
that IS not shaded 

2 Re read second sentence aloud What is a resort’ {A plact where 
people go for hohdajs) Which towns or resorts arc named’ {Torquay 
and Newquay ) What does the fact that they have wonderful sandy 
beaches tell you about where they are’ {On (he coast ) Fmd them on 
your atlas map They are the two small dots on your punted maps 
Torquay is m’ {Decon) Newquay’ {Cornwall) Pnnt their names by 
the dots Take care to name them correctly 

3 What IS the next town named in the advertisement’ {Plymouth ) 
What arc we told to visit there’ {Shops and sktps) How can we tell 
that there are lots of shops’ {It says tt ts a Aary town ) What sort of 
town has a lot to do with ships’ {A port ) So Plymouth is not only a 
shoppmg centre, it is a port V\%idi dot do you think stands for 
Plymouth’ {The big dot ) Wnte the name Plymouth by the dot Put 
the word port or ships underneath m brackets Now you can tell what 
IS the name of the last town shoivn by a dot’ {Exeter ) What is Exeter 
famous for’ {/is cathedral) Name Exeter Actually we hear a lot m 
summer about Exeter on the radio? {Traffic jams ) So we should try 
to avoid Exeter at week ends 

4 Read the next two sentences What other places are named’ 
{Dartmoor and Exmoor) What are wc told about Dartmoor’ {It u wild 
moorland) What is moorland? {Open country with heather, bracken, grass, 
few trees ) Why do you thmk tt is called wild ’ {Few people live there, is 
in natural state ) What do you know about Dartmoor’ {Has a prison), 
and something more pleasant’ {Wild ponies) Find Dartmoor m your 
atlas Which county is it in’ {Devon ) Name it on the shaded part of 
your map — see that you have the correct area, the southern area 
Exmoor is the northern area, near the north coast of’ {Devon ) How 
IS this described’ {With deep valleys ) Is similar to Dartmoor m that it 
is natural, open, lonely country, but it has deep wooded valleys, so 
more trees than Dartmoor On your printed map there is another area 
of highland which wc haven’t named It isn’t mentioned m the 
advertisement — can anyone find from the atlas wfiat it is called'^ 
{Bodmin Moor) Good — this is another moorland area Now name 
Exmoor and Bodmin Moor 

We can now give our map a title *A map to show some holiday 
centres in Devon and Cornwall’ Write this on the top two lines 
above the map 

5 We now know where some of the hohday centres in the South- 
west Peninsula axe — let us see if we can make a list on the board of 

TO — 13 
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why we woxild like to go there for a holiday What does the advertise- 
ment tell us that mak^ it sound interesting^ [Board s ummar y *VVhy 
the South West is good for holidays’ (i) Sandy beaches, (u) quiet 
coves, (ill) Plymouth for ships and shopping, (iv) country like Dart- 
moor and Exmoor (and Bodmin Moor) ] 

We CM also add a few facts that we haven’t so far menUoned 
t about the weather^ {IVarm and sunny) This is advertisement, 
so may be optimisUc What about food? {Good) Why? (Because there 
What food wiU you get from farms? {BulUr, cheese, eggs, 
rnilk) and alra cm get fresh fruit and vegetables And from sea ? (Fuk ) 
So fi»d IS splendid There is also plenty to do— what does the advertise- 
ment suggest? (fisfag, smtmnag, njing, walkmp <mi diinse) Other 
togs you can gencraUy do on hobday? (Dapcmg, Unms, gdf, amm- 

feh (4 plenUoTo 

beLiS'”if h!I°" “J'’ “ good for hohdays 

™ ■yP“ of ^ast scenery, n* 

offers plenty'’to%"' '=‘8 ““‘I ““all towns, good food and 

work, they therefore their speed of 

writing this ° triake their own summary as a conclusion. 


Lesson 14 


year four EUROPE (ITALY) 

oflandscape in My 
Materials REq.uiRED ^ 

(*) Outline map of Westpm sr 

chart (Fig 27I Europe, timetable and blank 

(u) AUases 

W Common GmtmdCGB 330 Frames t. 4 and 04 



Fig ay Work sheet for lesson on Italy 

Method 

I. Are gouig to find out how to get to Italy and what country looks 
like there by going on a tram journey to Rome You have been given 
a timetable for the journey \^at do you notice about it^ {The rati- 
wa^s use a twenly-four hour clock ) Which is the first time that shows this 
on the timetable^ {Calais amve 14 10 ) What time u this’ {s 10 pm) 
and leave’ {1437) this {237 pm) Twcnty*four hour clock is easy 
to follow—why’ {Don’t get mixed up between a m and pm) So now can 
follow times on the timetable 


a Are going to use the timetable to help us plot our route on the 
map We start from’ {London ) Name this neatly on map We go next 
to’ {Dover) Why’ {Because is a port for aoss-charmel steamers) Then 
what should we have to do at Dover’ {Get on the boat ) Name Dover 
on map, and the port we amve at, which is ’ {Calais ) Where do we 
go from Calais ’(To Pans ) Which country is Paris m ’ {France ) Name 
Pans. Which is our next stop’ {Bng ) Look m your atlas to find which 
cojiiat'o/ 'sP \ do we acewe va Bng’ (5 ao-V 

On which day’ {Sunday ) So have already been travelling’ {Nearly a 
whole day ) Gan anyone say exactly how long’ {jg hrs 50 mins ) Name 
Bng We leave Switzerland and arrive m’ {Milan ) Which country is 
this in’ {Italy) So are begmning the Itahan part of our journey, 
which takes us also to’ {Florence and Rome ) Now name Milan, Florence 
and Rome Join up to dots with a coloured line, and put a key to 
show that tbis is our route How long has the whole journey taken’ 
(5/ hrs 16 mins ) How many countnes have we travelled through ’ 
(Four ) And we are finally m Italy. 
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3 'Vhat time of day was U when we left Bng’ (j sj ) What docs 
this mean^ {Early morning ) So as we enter Italy we can look at the 
scenery [Blackout] 

1 country looks like near the fronUer 

What kind of country is this> (\founlafnous ) Look m your atlas and 
fmd die name of these mountains (Alps) These are the Alps How 
would you describe them’ {Sk,p, nggtj, hgh ) What is on the tops of 
them? (i’lioii,) \Vhat is on the slopes underneath’ {Mmidy forts!) 
Can you ^ what kind of trees’ (Cemft,,) mere is the vilfage’ (A! 

f «■''"= says I, u a space 

the wn^ At^ Square under scenery, write 

what vnn ^ .1,^* ^ scntcnccs OT words descnbing 

what you see m the picture 

wa^m wh "‘"'i*,' loot hie Can you suggest any 

ImSr f ^ w*!! a “'S’’" o’™ iheT hving ’ (ToonsU, 

^les^e{oT^’ t,'* •“ '“'>'>''‘1 oooujauons To 

mar, « south rfR ■■ f' P"‘ “ > »" ?»“■ 

Put ‘The Alps- where^.”yst’'a."J:: 

area of flat" land is this’ [Fla! } What do wc call an 
the Lombariy pla'm te’tJ^ “f’ Ereat plam called 

used for’^Ipf, S atTo^ theTa’' '“I 

tell us about the land’ „ ,oot^ "aslcd’ (M ) What docs this 
crops here such as nee, whit 

mulbemes ^Vhat does thit ** Many of the trees are 

{Inmllages) } Where do the people 

Now fill in block 3 Desenhs. ti.- 

What are you going to call it. *““50' first, then the occupations 
put a a orsWZl P'»4 Then 

the a beside the map ‘The Lombardy Plam' to 

^ leave the u — j 

south to Rome On our wav Ham, we contmue travclhng 

our thud and last picture ^ ^ ““cry changes yet agam Here IS 

Frame 24 Whaf tirsd r 

not such high land as lhe°Ai™'*^ th°“*'‘ ’'“‘“’dl ilus ’ (miy ) Yes, 
of trees’ {Dtadmos ) Some arc (Ter ) What kmd 

block 3 on your own Must dca^^ f “3 Now sec if you can fill m 
cauc a heading first Look m your atlas 
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to find the name of these lower mountains Is^ {The Apennines ) Put 
this as a heading Don’t forget to put a 3 on your map between 
Florence and Rome to show where the picture was taken Add the 
title ‘The Apennmes’ to the 3 by your map 

6 Conclusion In our ten hours’ travel from the frontier of Italy 
south to Rome we have passed through three quite different types of 
country These are the countrysides of^ (TXr Alps, the Lombardy Plain, 
the Apennines ) This makes Italy a very exating country to visit 
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MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Introduction 

The division of the subject into regional and systematic geography 
has been touched on m chapter 2 and our general position made 
clear There are nevertheless problems, particularly of organisa 
Don At higher levels they hardly anse ‘Systematic and regional 
geography need not be thought of as rivals, but rather as com- 
plementary, for each can fructify the other The more advanced 
student at, say, fifth form level and above can sec the need for 
speaahst stuics and yet keep a unified view of them At lower 
levels we beheve that the organisauon of subject matter mto 
such separate divisions as physical and human or regional 
geograp y nuhtates against the formation of a concept of geo- 
paphy as a umiied or umiying subject ‘It was felt that an 
regional geography was desirable, for 
both methods were complementary and interrelated ’» 

If called planned iruidentalism 

oiertS ‘>■><1 ‘rr deemed desnable, 

LTthr r ■■■>r°'l“rcd at relevant points m 

facu^re 7'' '‘“^o-d^rry school In tta matn, 

-^luchmav i E'nerahsauons, and explanations 

From lou?aT°^ kept to die nmplest Lnmum 

m^nS of *= rhdd’s mcreased 

pnatelv be mad ’ and abstracuons can appro- 

pLcrnS ‘‘"f explanations considSed 

physical geogranhv and throughout the following chapters on 
P^y at geography, and tmplemented m the syUabm in chapter 


geSaphTsnehimar or bndgtng branch of 

precisely Most “ difficult to define 

under the headmg of mathram''’^’““ topics 

ntcluded It n as part 5 .T/T S«>Sraphy, if the subject JS 
at part of the eluents of world geography, or as 
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physical geography in its broadest sense It seems logical to 
include all aspects of geography which use mathematical processes 
as a major part of tlieir method as mathcmaUcal geography This 
would establish four mam sectors, namely ‘pure’ mathematical 
geography dealing particularly with the physical setting of the 
earth wth respect to the sun and the universe, map projecUons, 
surveying and statistics Whether these sectors should be accorded 
similar emphasis in school geography involves further considera- 
tion It is certain that mathematical geography may frighten 
those not used to mathematics It also contains the implication 
of yet another specialist branch which may make for subdivision 
of our subject It is better, therefore, to think of these matters as 
the mathematical basis of geography, rather than as a separate 
compartment of geographical knowledge 

For the majonty of teaching the first sector, ‘pure* mathemaucal 
geography, is the cssenUal Ohvc Garnett* suggests how much 
juniors should learn of such geography, but few wnters have 
considered what should be taught to semors, and why General 
education for the understandmg of netvspapers may involve 
explanation of test match times m Australia or boxing match 
fixtures m New York, and of terms such as the midnight sun 
A ciUzen’s ability to use land, sea and air timetables may depend 
on an understanding of time zones and the mtemational datdine 
More specifically, m geography such terms as the equator, the 
tropics and mendians arc commonly used and should be under- 
stood Further, if we accept that geography m school is a study 
of the interaction of man and the landscape we have another 
useful entenon of selection, differences in landscape occur as a 
result of climate, therefore we must understand latitude and 
insolation What emerges from considerauon of how much ‘pure’ 
mathematical geography we should teach is based on what we 
need to understand human geography It is necessary to know 
what is meant by latitude and longitude and special cases thereof, 
why time vanes m difierenC parts of the gioiie, why the length of 
day and mght vanes, and why there are seasons 
There are six basic facts or groups of facts which must be learnt, 
they arc fundamental to the understanding of ‘pure’ mathemaucal 
geography First, the earth rotates It rotates from west to east, 
and completes each rotation in twenty four hours Second, when 
a sphere rotates there are two pomts which do not appear to 
move In the case of the earth these are called the poles, and the 
imaginary hne joining them is the axis of the earth Third, the 
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earth revolves round the sun, completing each revolution in 
approximately 365^ days FouAh, the axis of the earth is not at 
right angles to the plane surface which it follows in its revolution 
or orbit round the sun, but is incUned to it, or slopes at an angle 
of 661“ This plane surface is known as the plane of orbit or the 
plane of the echptic For teaching purposes, once the tilt of the 
axis from the plane of orbit has been explained, children are less 
infused if they learn that the tilt of the axis is 23^“ from 
vertical Fifth, the tilt of the earth’s axis as related to its orbit 
round the sun is practically constant Sixth, rays from the sun, 
which IS approximately 93 milhon miles away, are virtually 
parallel when they reach the earth 
Pubhc examination answers reveal clearly that there is 
tremendous confusion m the minds of sixteen year-olds on these 
pomts, particularly with regard to the direction of the earth’s 
rotation and the angle of tilt, which is commonly held to vary 
accor g to Ae seasons The difficulty found by many children 
the basic pnnaples of the phenomena arising 
OT the sciung or the earth m respect to the solar system is 
mmeumes due to lack of coKtrdmauon between the mathematics 
|“8^»P>>y Fesv children have studied 
tokam^rhrf school, and it 

Yet somehm concept of plane geometry is fully developed 

2^aa«f»rh demoLtrate phenomena 

Jh^tet vcT' r ‘^“"“‘»“nl geometry a. the begtnnmg of 
of world'vroi, ^ “ncoducuon to the baste pnnaples 

bnked with ^ athematical geography should surely be 

boundanes'^ Mathemaucal citcursions across the subject 
through a scHM rtf r-n r n S^graphy is more easily learnt 
the school course as need anses throughout 

can beted rui'u'i^ot r^oS**' “ “ f 

parucular areas «gional geography, m relation to 

homeland, imd*oirOT**oo™rr^ cotainly mclude study of the 
concepts such as that or<fav”’a'L'°‘^ "u' ''''■'‘“P'oeut of simple 
may have been made alrcadv^n ^ 

as a knitting needle is If a pomter, such 

shadow can be traced across a that the path of its 

of the sun can be found The InT' ” P^P'c. Ac angle 

Ac lower the angle of the shadow of the needle, 

® cf Ac sun (Fig 08) A senes of reading^ 
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taken at different times during the day establishes tlie fact that 
the sun’s angle alters, that is that the earth has moved in relation 
to the sun A representative trace for each month, plotted on a 
good sunny day, with the date noted and times of sunrise and 
sunset taken from the newspaper, wntten towards the end of 
each trace, ivould give tliroughout the year an indication of the 
relation between sun angle and length of day Such records, kept 
by a iirst form, should help them to understand that as the 
length of day changes here with the time of year, so it can vary 
in other parts of tlie world This would lead to the special case 
of equal day and night 
at the equator, if the 
equatonzd forest were 
bemg studied as part of 
the outward extension 
of regional geography 
towards tlie end of the 
year At this point, rather 
than before, a simple 
demonstration to show 
how dayhght and dark- 
ness come in succession 
to different parts of the 



earth can be made 
It IS not advisable to 


Fig 28 Shadow trace record 


use a fixed model of the earth and sun for such a demonstration 


It cannot be a true scale model, for given a sun of 5 inches 
diameter, the earth should be of half inch diameter presented 
160 yards away The bnghtcr children might themselves 
like to calculate such a scale, given the sun’s diameter as 
860,000 miles, the earth’s diameter as 8,000 miles, and the 
distance of 93 million miles from sun to earth For classroom 
purposes the globe suffices, in a darkened room play a shaft of 
light from a filmstnp projector or similar source onto the globe 
placed m the equinox posiUon, the division between daylight and 
darkness passing through both poles Use this demonstration for 
establishing the rotaUon of the earth Ihim west to east, and the 
stillness of the points known as the poles When the phenomena 
of daylight and darkness have been understood and recorded, it 
IS worthwhile to extend the demonstrauon Golf tees attached by 
plasticene verUcally to the globe surface at various places throw 
shadows which, as the globe rotates, behave hke the shadows 
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\vhich the children have been recording It may be observed 
that the shortest shadow which can be obtamed, correspondmg 
to the noonday shadow, at each place pomts towards the pole to 
form, in fact, a north south hnc In the northern hemisphere 
these shadows pomt north, in the southern hemisphere they 
pomt south This observation should be remembered, as it 
makes a useful starting point for later mathematical geography. 

In year two the geography syllabus commonly deals with the 
southern continents, with some emphasis on range of latitude, 
vegetation, climate and agnculture Dunng this year mathe- 
maucal geography will help to mdicate why temperatures vary 
with latitude It is convenient, therefore, to estabhsh what is 
meant by latitude, it is equally coavement to include longitude, 
with which It IS simpler to start 

The children will by now be famihar with Ordnance Survey 
maps LaUtude and longitude can be treated as an extension of 
map 'vork. CMdren who use Ordnance Survey maps are accus- 
tomed to gnd Imcs, and lautude and longitude are fundamentally 
northings and castings, that is a positioa-finding 
^ basis If the globe is shown to the 

cl^ass with the North pole faang the chJdrel they can compare 

ken^'der,'? nmp'm then aUaa 

me^rtd ^ shortest shadows of thetr records were alwa)^ 
dunng the globe and hght 
m ^r he“r^l ' pointed to the nofth 

‘'“'‘.‘.“'■ty to the fact that all places on the 
in fact that Ihpv same nme, it is btcame of this, 

They are. therefore, tunc 
tvith which thev ar,* 1 ‘hjn, the same as the north south lines 

maps The modcnce'' of'the^’^^^ *"5 Survey 

owing to BntKh Hn ^ pnmary mcndian at Greenwich 

The ehddfek^ “mtten can be noted 

and west of Grcenv^di'* mr H •he zenithal map east 

learnt in geomeuy, that •“ ‘hey have 

mcndians arc numberrd ^ ^ j represented, and that the 

■nscruon of“' Td T'. °‘“"“‘'‘h The 

not only the imamnarv •he globe would emphasise 

■Oo-eLTiS-Tv ^ h-es, but the fa?t that 

o* longitude The diilHr,... a contmuation of 

«mthd graucije wS. d.'f 

A final summary would mr! a ^^ty-dcgrcc mtcrvals 

^ to the globe with the 
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South pole faang the class, then to the pattern of meridians 
round Uic whole globe 

Lines of latitude arc circles drawn round the earth parallel to 
the equator, and at a constant angular distance from it, their 
position IS really determmed from the midday altitude of the 
sun Latitude lines are therefore sun hncs It is possible to calculate 
the latitude of your own location by observation of midday sun 
altitudes,* but most teachers find it convenient to construct a 
diagram which shows the plane of the equator through tlic globe 
calculating angles of latitude from the central point of this plane, 
where it bisects the axis imaginanly joining the North and 
South poles (Fig 29) It 
should be made clear that 
the plane at the equator is 
really round, although it 
looks elhpUcal m the dia- 
gram Similarly latitude 
50" N. « round, though 
appearing elhpucal For 
children tlicre is need to 
emphasise that only one 
hne of lautude, the equa- 
tor, encircles the globe at 
Its fullest circumference, 
the other eighty mne lines 
of latitude are smaller 
circles, and the nineueth 
‘circle’ IS merely a point, the North pole, or latitude 90° N 
Similarly the latitude of the South pole is 90° S These lines of 
latitude which, hke mendians, can be divided into smaller 
angular umts called minutes and seconds, are comparable with 
the east west lines with which they are familiar on Ordnance 
Survey maps 

Second year geography teaching, as stated, commonly con- 
cerns the southern continents, so that the problem of differing 
seasons m the southern hemisphere arises For second year pupils 
only a very simple explanation need be given, for experience 
shows that too much detail given too early leads to confusion 
later The children are aware that the earth rotates on its axis, 
from west to east, making one complete rotation m 24 hours 
Indeed, the more able might enjoy calculatmg the speed of 
rotauon at the equator, given the arcumference of the earth as 



Fig 29 Diagram to illuslralc latitude 
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saentific studies indicate that it is inadequate to account for the 
rclaUvely small amount of insolation absorbed at the surface in 
high latitudes by dra^vlng attention to the greater length of path 
of rays A through the earth’s atmosphere Jackson® states tliat 
the depth of the atmosphere is only a minor factor in determining 
absorpuon He emphasises the great importance of ‘the albedos 
of tlie earth and its atmosphere, that is, the proportion of insola- 
tion which IS reflected by eartli and atmosphere and not absorbed 
Solar radiation wlucli is reflected is not converted into heat and 
most IS c\entually lost to space It is mainly because the polar 



Fig 31 Diagram to show that the sun’s rays do not fall upon 
equal areas of the earth’s surface 

regions possess high albedo values, both in their surface character- 
istics and m the clouds above the surface, that the high insolation 
totals received in summer are comparatively ineffective’ Clouds 
have particularly high albedo values, so have snow cover and 
xcc masses The fatter act as strong- rcffectocs uact! chey mdc, Che 
proportion of absorbed solar energy which is used m melting ice 
or evaporating snow further helps to reduce soil and air tem- 
peratures during the spnng and early summer In the tropics 
less than one third of all msolabon is lost by scattering and 
reflection and about one half is absorbed by the earths surface, 
at 80“ N the proportions seem to be reversed Clearly explana 
Uon of msolation should be linked to these facts and to the 
teaching of chmate m regional geography 
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The third year syllabus often concerns North America and 
Asia. Teaching about these lands will necessitate some reference 
to the Arctic Circle, and since these are lands of lengthy trans- 
continental railways, they also provide a convenient opportunity 
for the study of time zones. Concern with the special latitude 
line of 66^® N. offers a stepping stone in the build-up of the 
children’s concept of the seasons. Latitude lines are known to be 
sun lines, hence the Arctic circle is a latitude line illustrating 
some special circumstance of the earth in relation to the sun. In 
teaching it is helpful to revise the rotation of the earth from 
west to east, and to re-emphasise the lilt of the earth’s axis at a 
constant angle of 23^®. Then introduce the idea that the earth 
round the sun, making one complete revolution in 
3 5t days. The revolution of the earth around the sun and the 
mchnauon of the axis together not only cause the ever-varying 
lengths of day and night, and are responsible for the change of 
the seasons but fix, along with other special cases of latitude, the 
r Ant^cuc) Circle. Place the globe with the source of 

bght shiiMg over Ae Tropic of Capricorn (winter 

noHhw^” 2'«) show how areas from 661" 

■" "4 hours of that date, 

the rotatmg globe round the source of light to place 

Tropic of C^ccr. in the 
inddSL This tviU demonstrate the 

the dem™f ’1^7" from 66}" northwards. Repeat 

of 661® S Th ^ ° point out the reversal of occurrences south 
stratiL ^ ‘he demon- 

Thu diagram (Fig. ga) could weU be duplicated for class use. 
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Since accuracy is essential, and the children’s own inaccuracies 
of drawing often give rise to confusion in their learning The 
class could then wntc down in words all the information ^vhlch 
the diagram presents, including the information tliat the sun is 
overhead at the Tropics, which they could name and number. 
The correspondence in degrees of the Tropics and the angle of 
tilt of the earth’s axis can be emphasised, together with the fact 
that It IS the tilt wluch presents the Tropic to the sun In this 
way tlie ‘sun overhead’ is presented as a fact which can be seen, 
in the most easily understood position of the earth in relation to 
the sun, a matter to be picked up later as need arises It should 
also be noted that the number of days m darkness or light 
increases towards tlic poles until the conditions known as six 
months’ day and night occur at the poles themselves The work 
could be completed with a dictated definition, that owing to the 
mclinaiion of the earth’s axis, at GfiJ® N there is one day of the 
year (June aist) on which the sun docs not sink below the 
horizon, and one day of the year (December 22 nd) on which it 
fails to appear above the horizon At any given date the con- 
ditions are reversed at 66^ S 

A useful aid in teaching time zones is a umetable, such as the 
followmg, of the Canadian Pacific Railway transconunental line 
shotving the length m time and distance from Montreal to 
Vancouver 


Miles 

Route 

Time 

Day 

Time Zone 

0 

Montreal dep 

2 15 p m 

Fnday 

Eastern Time 

ill 

Ottawa 

4 13 pro 

„ 

. » 

437 

Sudbury 

12 01 a m 

Saturday 

» >» 

985 

Port Arthur 

2 20 p m 

„ 

„ „ 

1408 

Winnipeg 

10 20 pm 

,, 

Central Time 

■765 

Regma 

4 12 a m 

Sunday 

Mountain Time 

2240 

Calgary 

I 30 p m 

» 

» » 

2322 

Banff 

403 pm 

,, 

i> » 

2631 

Kamloops 

233am 

Monday 

Pacific T ime 

2881 

Vancouver arr 

10 00 a m 

„ 

» » 

Train 

The Canadian’ 

Daily Time Montreal to Vancouver 70 hours 


45 minutes 

The timetable is simple to follow, but the column of Ume zones 
introduces an aspect of travel not met with m rail journeys m 
Bntam It is convement to present the class with a map showing 
the five time zones, as m Fig 33, on this the children insert the 
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route of the tram from the timetable data. They are then asked 
at uhat longitudinal mterval the time zones occur, and with 
what hnes their boundaries coincide To discover the reasons for 
these facts they will need to recall that the earth rotates 360® in 
twcnty*four hours, that is through 15® m one hour. Using the 
globe It IS a simple matter to show that cadi zone rotates eastwards 
into the light of the sun earher than the zone to its west, so that, for 
convemence, the time m the whole zone is accepted as being one 
hour behmd that of the zone to the east of it Given that Zone I 



Zone, children can readJy name the others on 

.uTm ^ umc Imcs by quefuom 

^ ^ Montreal at 2 I, p m what u 

K^ooj. 

joumcv « u”* spent on the Montreal-Vancouvcr 

onTSav Si to ■"■■'utes. yet front a.ts pm 

account for tliii d fT Monday 13 only 67 houn 45 minutes, 

oil .re ^nt ate S o ‘ 

“■ts 

be conunued when Asia is introduced, for air 
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routes crossing ilie Pacific Ocean arc of particular interest A 
B O A C route from Britain runs from Hong Kong via Tokyo 
and Honolulu to San Francisco, and is shown on the timetable 
thus 



Monday 

Hong Kong depart 

19 00 

Tok>o amvc 

22 50 

depart 

23 50 

International Date Line 



Monday 

Honolulu amve 

12 20 

depart 

14 00 

San Francisco amvc 

2 » 45 


This air timetable refers to a feature not found on any railway 
timetables, tliat is the International Date Line The Canadian 
radway journey showed tliat it is necessary to allow for the 
rotation of the earth by turning clocks back one hour for every 
15* travelled ^vestwa^ds Similarly, travelhng eastwards involves 
putting clocks forward one hour for every 15* Reference to a 
diagram (Fig 34) showing Uie earth's rotation and time will 
demonstrate how, because the earth rotates from west to east, 
lands east of Greenwich roll round into the sunlight earlier 
than those Nvest of Greenwich Indeed, a trans Sibenan railway 
timetable could provide concrete evidence of tlus fact The 
diagram provides opportunity for Uie class to work out that 
when It IS noon at Greenwich, on Monday, if time is calculated 
westwards round the earth, at 180® W it is midnight on Sunday, 
but if time is calculated eastwards, at 180“ E , which is the same 
meridian as 180® W , it is midnight on Monday Travellers 
crossing 180® mendian from \vestcrely longitudes would find that 
Tuesday was just beginmng although they had scarcely ended 
their Sunday Travellers crossing meridian 180® from the East 
would find Monday about to begin, although they themselves 
had already expencnced Monday For people hving m islands 
such as the Aleutians and Fiji through which mendian 180® 
passes this time factor could cause much confusion, so the Inter- 
national Date Line, the Ime agreed on for the change of date 
(or day) bends west and east of 180® to avoid cutting through any 
inhabited lands in the Pacific Ocean (Fig 34(b)) Given a duph 
cated map such as that m Fig 34(b), the class could add part of the 
TO —14 
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Internationa! Date lane from their atlas, and add the air route 
from Hong Kong to San Francisco They need to note that the 
ivords International Date Line are included m air and shipping 
timetables where necessary to remind travellers that they may 


tVDN 6Hr 




34(b) Intcmauonal date line. 

'to K “ ““ •“ 

Franaico fly mg acrois the Paefi?^ to Sai 

benefit from an 
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once in the form of having the same day twice at the International 
Date Line 

Since seasons, or lack of seasons, arc phenomena of interest in 
all areas of the globe, they can be introduced logically when 
teaching any area Because understanding how seasons occur 
involves understanding all the basic facts of ‘pure’ mathematical 
geography (page 187) it is sound teaching to present oppor 
tunity for this understanding after all the basic facts have been 
learnt, so that their application is easier It is convement, thereCare, 
to explain how seasons occur, in the fourth year, after the chmauc 
regions of Europe have been summarised This means, too, that 
those children who attend no further geography lessons after the 
fourth year \vill have completed the mathematical geography 
necessary for understanding human geography It will doubtless 
be necessary to mtroduce some revision in the fifth year course, 
but since the work has been completed, this revision can be 
short, an important considcrauon when time is pressing 

Optimum teaching conditions arc csscnually those of a darkened 
room, with the use of a globe and source of light representing 
the sun The children should first be quesuoned to ensure that 
they are completely familiar with ail the facts concenung the 
earth’s rotauon and revolution The globe should then be placed 
m the winter solstice position of December 21st, already familiar 
to the children from their third year work A diagram recording 
the condiuons visible is then draivn on the left hand side of the 
blackboard For reasons of scale and clanty the sun should be 
represented by a large S or the word sun rather than by a large 
circle The rotaUng globe should then be taken round the source 
of light (m the path of the earth’s orbit) to the position of vernal 
equmox (March 21st) Add to the blackboard a diagram repre 
seating these conditions (Fig 35) It is esscnUal that the class 
realises that the blackboard is showing on a vertical surface what 
happens in a single horizontal plane and that it is only possible 
to draw circles representmg hemispheres Tor the globe Tnus the 
shaded circle on the diagram which represents the state of vernal 
equinox, represents that half of the globe which is away from 
the sun, the other half of the globe which faces the sun and is in 
light cannot be represented on the blackboard The children are 
already familiar with the concept of the equinoxes, so should not 
find It difficult to understand, they must note that owing to the 
position of the eartJi in its orbit the sun is now overhead at the 
equator Repeat the demonstration for the summer solstice, add 
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the third board diagram Complete Uic demonstration with the 
autumnal equinox, explaining that on the diagram the part of 
the globe not visible is that away from the sun and llicrcforc m 
shadow It will be seen that the completed diagram illustrates 
actual conditions on four da)s only, each representative of a 
season It will further be evident that tlic sun is overhead at the 
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yvofK/t e ^ 

F‘g 35 Completed 

dcmomtration of seasons 

op.°rSncc‘r ■“ 

September, although thnui"ikdrT'^ Equator in 

change of the earth tsclfhas not moved The positional 

seasons gradually throughom “ change of 

stood that to observers on readdy under 

to move, as it has appeared ''loch appears 

made by the cluldren the^lvS” Th"' 
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and S of Uic Equator m direct relation to the angle of tilt of the 
earth’s axis, learnt as asi* from the ‘vertical’ The movement of 
the earth causes the apparent movement of tlie sun This pheno 
menon is known as ‘the apparent migration of tlic sun’ 

For those who prefer mechanical aids other than globe and 
hght, or who wish to revise by means of a different approach, 
much of mathematical geography can be taught through films 
or filmstrip There are sound colour films entidcd ‘How we 
know the earth’s shape’ (ro minutes), ‘Tlic earth, its seasonal 
movement round the sun’ (12 minutes), ‘Latitude and longitude* 
(8J minutes, also mute), ‘Day and night’ (8J minutes), ‘The 
round world and tlic sun’s rays’ (5 minutes) and ‘Seasonal 
changes in the temperate regions* (9 minutes) There is a film- 
stnp in colour wluch accompanies the film ‘Latitude and longi 
tude’, but may also be used independently A black and white 
stnp similarly supplements ‘Day and night’ There are also 
strips illustrating the seasons Two 8 mm cassette films entitled 
‘Night and day’ and ‘Summer and winter’ arc also available 
All this equipment is for hire from Uic Foundation Film Library, 
Brooklani House, Wcybridgc, Surrey For those interested m 
model making, Gopsill and Becslcy’s Prtutical Geography (Mac 
millan 1964) contains examples for use in mathematical geo 
graphy, including that of the globe and hght which we advocate 


Map Projections 

If ‘pure’ mathematical geography is taught as part of the 
normal school geography course, m stages graded carefully 
through the syllabus, it should be comprehensible to all children 
with some knowledge of elementary geometry The problem of 
map projections is more complex The study of map projections 
IS part of sixth form work, indeed, its exclusion from A level 
syllabuses may mean that it is not always included even for the 
sixth Torm Tviathematicahy minded teachers enjoy teaching this 
aspect of geography, since it involves straightforward mathe 
matical exposition, but the non mathematically minded fight 
shy of It For the teacher the test is again, what is needed for 
geography'^ It is perfectly possible to learn school geography 
without a knowledge of map projections, for less able children 
the need for such knowledge docs not arise Such children need 
only awareness of the fact that no map can give in every respect 
a true representation of the surface of the whole earth, or any 
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large portion of it An attempt to wrap a piece of paper round 
the globe dearly demonstrates the inadequacies of a flat surface. 
Able children often tvonder why atlas maps are dissimilar parti- 
cularly in respect of straight or curved hncs of latitude and 
longitude If the need arises, some simple explanation should be 
given 


This cxplanauon might well take the form of an exercise in 
which tlie children construct tlicir own map graticule On the 
globe measure o® longitude from north pole to south pole, let 
this be drawn as a straight hnc in the centre of a piece of paper 
Then measure on the globe the length of the equator This will 
be iwnce as long as the flrst line Draw this hnc bisecting o® 
longitude at nght angles, as the equator bisects the meridian o® 
on the globe The inscruon of other meridians of the same length as 
o tit intervals of 45® completes this simple graticule TIic children 
can then note how this network of latitude and longitude hnes 
differs from those on the globe, and how these dificrcnccs affect 
land and sea areas on the map Tliey have drawn a cylindncal 
projccuon Lc^n ume would probably be sufficient for a further 
«c^c For this pauculc measure o® longitude and tJic equator 
ic g o e, and draw as before Then measure on the globe 
he IcngUu of huiudo 6o"N and S , and 30" N and S Imerl 
hft. mendian o' at Uw correct inlcrvalj When 
tlaiSr/cJ\ similar to Sanson- 

nctnork d IT "f can then note how this 

“d area R?r “ "’“P' 

Mercator s nr ^ maps of die world such as on 

oWmiom Z'l 

fnT'Tp'^^c onw'Si'' “r'" 

many malhcmaucians hate tnrf ,0 dmn°^ “ 

VC inca to devise the most accurate 
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represcntauons possible, study of tlic atlas will identify many of 
these cartographers by name 

SURVEYI^C 

A brief account of tlic elements of surveying is commonly 
included m general geographical text books, though it is never 
required at O level, and not always at A level Clearly surveying 
IS closely related to our subject Tlic early explorers were also 
map makers, and a geographer who did not know the first 
pnnciples of surveying would be ignorant indeed These first 
pnnciples arc nevertheless basically a part of mathematics, and 
pupils makmg a map with simple instruments are learmng more 
apphed matliematics than geography Exercises of this nature, 
involving measurements and calculations, citlicr in the classroom 
or m the field, are commonly labelled ‘practical geography’, and 
this gives to beginners a misleading impression of the nature of 
the subject The real practical geography is the observation and 
recording done during field work, but we consider all work which 
involves purposeful activity to be pracucal work This recording 
IS frequently done upon a base map, which was originally made 
by a surveyor Whibt not denying the dose rclauonship of the 
two subjects, wc suggest that practical surveying is better placed, 
so far as its educative role is concerned, under the aegis of 
mathematics If surveying and field work can be undertaken 
together, and an accurate map drawn so that further data can be 
recorded upon it, so much die better, but m practice the time 
taken by the former usually detracts from die latter, which is the 
geographer s main purpose 

These borderline matters, which are frequent m geography, 
must be discussed by both subject specialists Here is one of the 
many cases m which geography is a good integrator of subjects 
Should simple surveying not be studied elsewhere, the geographer, 
if he can find the time, must include some such work m his 
course A most suitable and simple practical exercise which 
demonstrates the main pnnaple is a plane table survey of a level 
area such as the playground The most pnrmtive instruments give 
adequate results, indeed the simpler the mstrument the less the 
learner is befogged by unnecessary technicalities Two pins stuck 
m a ruler make a workable alidade The only other apparatus 
needed is a table, paper, pencil and a measuring tape The 
principle of locating and mappmg a distant point by measuring 
a base line and two angles is readily learnt The same principle 
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can be learnt by measuring angles from the end of a base line 
by means of a prismatic compass, but this is more elaborate, 
and mvolves extra arithmetical detail which obscures the mam 
issue The compass traverse is another practical exercise which 
develops the same pnnciple Although the mherent inaccuracies 
are greater, it produces a satisfymg result for the begmner m a 
fairly short time 

An acquaintance with the principle of levelling, to give some 
idea of how contours are mapped, is less essential but can well 
be included according to time and taste Any instrument which 
includes a bubble for leveDing and means of sighting, together 
with a marked pole, can be used to produce a senes of heights 
along a known hne Indeed a simple level can be made using 
water in a U tube, or the ordinary commercial spint'Ievcl can 
be adapted by the mechamcally minded « A modern and simple 
system for measuring a stream vaUcy by long profile and cross- 
section u given by Bnault and Shave ^ This system also avoids 
the problem of separauon already mentioned Although a prin- 
ciple oflcvellmg IS involved, the major purpose is to record the 
s ape 0 a stream valley, and this can and should remain apparent 
throughout the exercise 

j ‘1'“' ocMoses are fundamentaUy for pupils 
'i'^ ‘J)' ‘"=’'““1““ 'nvolved A closer relationship to 
Sre^'r ? ^ measurement, for 

smh form Elementary 

specific Dumn physical geography may well mvolvc a 

re^aiLe feMm “ T'''= such pupils to 

Thev should hc^ discover them by instrument 

to kcl *em „ ‘V of terraces, and 

he swfrd beconimg mvolved with 

Whether Jr r “f "•'itsurement 

classroom eaplanation of tn some bnef 

included in a school eeo surveymg should be 

thereabouts. uafuithKl'’^"""' “ 

non. working from one accuraSl Pnooiple of tnangula- 

subsequent dctailpH h i-j measured base hne, and the 

years are better left i? /^°*°Sranimetry in recent 

surveying 7^^ considcraUon of 

in this country and the enZ ^ Ordance Survey 

gnd system ‘^-ordmauon of its maps by the nation^ 
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Statistics 

We have used the word statistics throughout this book m the 
popular sense of the word, namely of figures of production or 
other quantities Geography today is increasingly concerned widi 
quantitative data The statistician analyses and processes such 
data In school wc arc concerned almost solely with thar visual 
presentation In the upper school there is some consideration of 
the varying metliods of mapping them It is only at research 
level that statistical techruques arc needed, and in accord with 
current trends, undergraduate instmction m them is sometimes 
given 

This means that school work in this field will be mamly 
concerned with the changing of figures to graphs, charts and 
diagrams, or the reading of such graplis, once made We suggest 
two pnnciples First, there should be a graduated scheme so that 
the cluld progresses from the simplest forms to the more com- 
pheated, and second that he should leam by means of necessary 
examples which are part of a geography lesson, rather than by 
practising separate exercises 

Perhaps the simplest visual presentauon of figures is by the 
isotypc or stylised symbol A given number of such symbols 
represents a certain quantity There is a straightforward visual 
image of relative proportions, and no problem of interpretation 
other than the quanuiy represented by one symbol Thus a 
dozen stylised bottles of milk opposite the word Cheshire or 
Somerset, or better still, on a county map of England can convey 
relative importance or be used as a recording exercise Children 
enjoy devising and drawing such symbols When they draw 
their own simple map from such data the interest aroused by 
their own discovery of the major facts concerned is considerable 
It IS but a short step from this to a senes of columns in proportion 
to the figures concerned Even here the degree of abstracUon, 
particularly for the less able children, can be mmimised The 
column can be readily changed to a sack of wheat by the addition 
of two ‘ears’ or to a barrel of oil by the conversion of the top to an 
ellipse The notion of a symbol as representing proportions has 
been established 

The child s first formal plotting of data is often in connection 
with rainfall This is perfectly sound the column represents a 
given depth of water But let it be a diagram to show, say, the 
difference between the rainfall of Aberystwyth and Ipswich 
incidental to work on the Bntish Isles rather than an abstract 
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exercise The preparation of Uic school ucalhcr record for 
exhibition also ofTers an occasion to learn a method It is a simple 
transition from a senes of columns to a continuous graph to show 
temperatures Children may learn to draw graphs in other 
subjects, and their construction oficrs little difliculty to reasonably 
able eleven- or 1 \n clvc year-olds It should be noted that tlic 
plotting of data against ti'ko co-ordmalcs is a technique required 
m section drauing The construction of a graph, being a simpler 
process, might well precede tins m the syllabus and is best taught, 
first, by Uie mathematician Tlic conventional graph of tempera- 
ture and rainfall used to summansc a climate is a useful visual 
aid to memory provided, as indicated in the next chapter, a 
foundauon of the realities behind the figures has been laid There 
arc rnany more elaborate forms of column graph which can be 
introduced later Pairs of columns, columns going above and 
below a base line, and so on arc described in the standard works 
Most statistical Jagrams other than the simple forms desenbed 
anthmeucal calculauon, and care must be taken 

bar®^tnral.nt, “ divided into proportional sccuom, the whole 
often cE a n® diagram, 

Etme fwi rS “> •he geographer aa it ptoduee. 
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enable him to present numerical quantities in a form required 
by geographers. 

This chapter has dealt with the teaching of four aspects of 
matljematical geography, that is work concerned with the effects 
of the earth’s relation to the sun, surveying, map projections and 
statistics. It is clear that the last three are specialist studies, and 
that tliey arc touched upon but briefly in the school geography 
course. Sixth form work, particularly that taught by a mathe- 
matically-minded geographer, might well expand them. For the 
majority of children, however, mathematical geography is that 
which helps them to understand human geography. 
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CLIMATE 


In the introduction to this group of chapters \vc have made it 
clear that the teaching of chmate should not be a separate study 
in the early years of school Chmate, of course, plays a large 
part in geography, and should receive ample attention m a 
school course In general it is probably wise to avoid direct 
teaching about climate, and certainly about chmatic regions, 
until fairly late m school hfe, say the fourth or fifth Ibrm All 
previous work should be laymg foundations for the more formal, 
codified knowledge of climate and chmauc regions which will 
receive spcaal study in the sixth form, though knowledge of 
the basic world patterns will have been established by the fifth 
vear ' 


Thrae f^ndations should comm mainly of the study of local 
*""* “ smtabic 

^t,3 S f dtniig regional studies, some codifi- 
cauon of typical seasonal regimes can be made Also as appro- 
no ‘tcmselves, some elementary explana- 
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acquired suffiaent factual V when children have 
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one aspect of what children I ' ““d them chmate is but 
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as possible the somewhat artificial separation of the vanous 
elements concerned. 

Tins was \vcli expressed forty-Uircc years ago by Rudmose 
Brown.' ‘From the child’s first geography lessons we get the 
impression (at least it is tliere if wc look for it) that different parts 
of tlic world have different chmatic and kindred conditions, and 
It may well be tliat the regional method is best leamt by progress 
from the particular to the general Wc gather again, at an early 
stage, that different parts of the world arc hot or ivarm, cool or 
cold, wet or dry. But a regional method such as we have sum- 
marised, Its divisions labelled with type names and numbers, is 
an advanced method, it is not an introduction to the subject of 
geography, and it is not its be all — it is, indeed, much more 
nearly its end-all It presents itself to us as the summit, not the 
base, of a secondary school course ’ This idea did not immedi- 
ately find acceptance, indeed, it is not umvcrsally implemented 
today. 

The explanation of its slow acceptance hes m the histoncal 
development of the subject, and although the situation has 
changed, there are considerable remnants of past attitudes lefi. 
These attitudes derive from the wntings of Herbertson His 
pioneer work’ at the turn of the century ranks him among the 
founders of modem geography. The impact of his natural regions, 
first expounded in 1904, is with us yet A modern geographer of 
equal cahbre, Dudley Stamp, did much to foster and perpetuate 
his ideas In 1957 he said ’ ‘When I came to wnte The World 
Herbertson’s natural regions were so much a part of my thinking 
that they were included automatically ’ The World is now m its 
sixteenth edition This was a powerful influence, particularly as 
for many years it was a general text book used by many teachers, 
non-specialists ivho were not in a posiUon to read more widely 
m the subject Many other texts aJw put great stress on exposi- 
tion of the Herbertsoman regions, or variations of them Such 
expositions presented world regions as a lactuaf picture to 6e 
learat, rather than as an end product of geographical study. 
Although of fundamental importance in the development of 
geography, they caused m schools, at least in the early part of 
this century, and to a certam extent still, a too early classification 
and formal treatment of climate and world regions It was this 
treatment that led children to learn by heart such summaries as 
‘hot dry summers and warm wet winters’ with little understanding 
of the realities of weather in the Mediterranean 
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There was also considerable formal explanation of world 
climatic regions, in terms of pressure belts, wind zones and their 
seasonal migrations Diagrams of the planetary winds, often 
shown as blowing in a similar way over the whole world, were 
learnt by heart in the first and second year, later apphed to 
imagmary oblong continents, and the subsequent chmatic regions 
denved There was a great deal of wTcstling with explanations, 
often difficult and now of doubtful truth, which children learnt 
too early and ofien got muddled The following cxammation 
questions* set m 1922 and 1924, are indicative ‘Desenbe the 
wind systems of the AdanUc between 10“ N and 60* S and 
indicate the effects of the winds on the cUmatic conditions of the 
l^ds on either side > ‘With reference to the map of Africa (which 
showed rainfall between May and October) (a) desenbe the 
distnbuuon shown, (b) insert arrows to show the winds, (c) 
account for the distnbuuon * 

attempted to change the picture In Geography m 
SM there is no chapter on the teaching of cUmatc as such, 
miLt ^ mention of chmatc as part of man’s environ- 

T •■efercnces First he menuons* the 

vanous features that make cbmauc study real, for cxamole that 

"eTfo unTs" afor! 

until last, or not at all ’ F,, ^ Of pressure, he says, ‘Leave 

air movements and air massa 'ral'her attention to 

mass meteorology was then bv n Although air 

becommg clear that the wav fo/rh.u”’'™/'?''’"*’"’’ “ 

by considcnne air Tnnv..rr. ^ . hddren to look at chmatc was 
generauon of geoeranher^ ^ ’ *^thcr than winds The present 
should find no difficulty htre™"^ * up on air mass climatology, 

by furthe^ consffieraton T ^ 

Ceruficate of EducaUon n. Certificate and General 

explanations ‘ “All the nhpno^ i. required formal 

of a country are cxistentm thefe^h chmate 

by examples ’ This quesUon Support this statement 

^ » set in 1927, suggests that children 
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should leam details of \veathcr as well as climate It also requires 
them to organise and evaluate their factual knowledge, and one 
suspects that if set today there would be protests that it was too 
difficult. There was also a substantial movement towards inte- 
grating chmatic study with regional work. Thus in 1932 candi- 
dates were asked to show how relief and chmate affected farming 
m the Bntish Isles, and in 1939 they were asked to relate the 
chmate and resources of the Thames Basin or the Clyde Basin 
This change was supported by research findings and examiners’ 
reports. The isolated study of climatic regions, with details of 
winds and causal explanation, was found to be dishked and 
misunderstood This is evidenced m examiners’ reports, which 
quote many examples of the type of misunderstanding which 
Fairgneve* saw as the result of incorrect teaching ‘Warm air 
rises and cold air rushes in to take its place.’ ‘The east of England 
IS sheltered from excessive ram by the Welsh mountains ’ In 
1939 Swainson“ investigated the hkes and dislikes m geography 
of elementary school children By far the highest scores m dislikes, 
with seniors aged 1 1-14 years, was physical geography, ivhich 
mcluded chmate. The abler cUdren dishked it more than the 
less able, and she suggested this was because more descnption 
and less explanauon was given to the weaker pupils Phrases such 
as ‘dry and bonng’, and ‘hard to understand’ were used In 1949, 
one of the wnters,^^ investigating children’s interests m geography, 
found even more marked results among grammar school children 
Chmatic topics scored very low marks in their assessment of 
interest. 

Post-war trends can be summarised as follows There has been 
less emphasis on explanation below the fifth form. There has 
been an increase in the number of related and apphed climatic 
questions at O level There has been the introducUon of specific 
weather detail and of the tesUng of mapping skills The offenng 
of climatic data, with a request to identify the region, has for 
long been a popular and fair test of appbed knowledge The 
most recent development of this idea is the production of other 
forms of chmatic data for consideration, or of data which require 
an understanding of chmatic regions for their interpretation 
Examples fixim Umversity of London papers are ‘What is a 
monsoon chmate^ Which area m Asia experiences one^ Relate 
the agriculture of one such area to its chmate’ No explanation is 
required, but knowledge of facts and understanding of the part 
played by chmate m the hfe of man is necessary (1947) ‘Give 
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very suitable No instruments need be used The ^v^nd direction 
and the weather is all that need be noted In the square which 
represents the ^vlnd direction at the time of observation, the 
^veather should be recorded A simple colour code, e g blue for 
ram, green for cold, red for \vann, shows the relationship of ^vlnd 
and weather The rose for the month gives valuable results The 
vanations of Bntish wind direction is apparent, but the general 
tendency towards a predominance ofwmd from south westerly or 
westerly points usually emerges Simple correlations of rainfall 
with westerly ^\’mds, coldness with northerly or easterly ones, 
appear Such observations lead children towards thmkmg in 
terms of air masses, and for abler forms more detailed observa- 
Uons of daily weather, still without instruments, can be devised 
to this end For these, the wind force can be noted m terms of 
the Beaufort scale and its descriptive phrases, e g Scale 2, hght 
breeze wind felt on face, leaves rustle, Scale 3, gentle breeze 
leaves and small twigs in constant motion, ordinary vane moved 
by wnd, Scale 4, moderate breeze raises dust and loose paper, 
small branches are moved They can also begin cloud study 
From their own observations they can desenbe hght feathery 
clouds, layers of cloud, and billowy cotton wool clouds, although 
the terms arrus, stratus and cumulus may not be known to them 
Since vanauons of cloud associated with depressions are based 
on these three mam types, familiarity with them at an early stage 
15 an advantage 

At secondary age, more formal methods of observaUon and 
recording arc appropnatc. and a school weather staUon should 

and to djenbe 
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elaborate records, and sometimes the mechanics of the recording 
obscure the more important consideration of the results Others find 
the runmng of the station an unwelcome chore and the Stevenson’s 
screen remains mainly an object of interest for visitors The 
essential minimum would appear to be that which, at the end 
of a five year course, would give pupils a knowledge of the main 
instruments used, and cxpenence at some time of a short penod 
of recording Equally \atal would be the necessity for an under- 
standing of the relationship of what they have studied with the 
actual weather experienced, and with the daily weather report 
In the sixth form more detailed scientific study will be made 
according to the requirements of the syllabus If the interests of 
a particular teacher or pupil produce a more detailed study, so 
much the better Where grapluc records of the weather of the 
whole or much of the year are produced, it is essential to incor- 
porate them into the ordinary classroom work on the Bntish 
Isles, where they can provide detail of climate They ivill also 
present compansons of the weather of successive years, thus 
reinforcing the nouon that average figures give by no means a 
real picture of specific weather They may even introduce the 
idea of climatic cycles Chandler’s wory* on the climate of London 
included the orgamsation of the Lea valley climatological survey, 
and the detailed weather studies made by schools under his 
guidance^* show the quality of work which can be obtained 
from interested children 

Formal observations of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures can be made in the second or third year, and the 
instruments themselves will be explained Again the mam value 
lies in the end product The remarkable day to day vanations of 
the Bntish weather are seen A steady trend of nsing or falling 
temperatures is usually shown at the end of two or three weeks 
Calculations made by the children enable them to realise that 
daily and monthly means are gcncrahsations which seldom 
coincide wnth the actual facts at any given moment Rainfall 
observations can similarly be made at this time, but the results 
usually show httle observable monthly pattern Detailed con 
sideration of rainfall is probably better left until the fourth year, 
when the daily weather report, and the mechanics of depressions, 
may be introduced A pitfall might be noted It is easy to organise 
a roster of children per day or per week who, once started, plot 
away happily Unless reference is made to their results the rest 
of the class will learn bttlc An intensive study, with several 
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children tabng part each day, and a whole lesson devoted to the 
results at the end of a month, sccim the best Longer-term pro- 
jects could well be left to a school society 

Weather observations should also be used to give children a 
yardsuck by which to judge other climates Most know without 
further training what 32* F (o* C ) feels like By direction and 
reference to convenient examples, further key temperatures ran 
be learnt Considerable outdoor clothing is needed at 40® F 
(S^C),* and Sq'T (15® C) is a common temperature of a 
British classroom Outdoors this is pleasant but not particularly 
warm save in sull air 70* F (20® C ) is considered hot in this 
country, and temperatures of 80® F {27® C ) arc usually recorded 
as a heatwave in the press A sense of rcaUty should also be 
inculcated by observation of actual rainfalls In what to children 
is a ramy day m lowland England, only one or two tenths of an 
inch falls Only phenomenal summer thunderstorms produce one 
inch Such factual knowledge is a basis for the appreciation of 
climatic statistics of other countries 
Another foundation which could be laid in the first or second 
year is a knowledge of air streams, by direct observation of their 
characterisUcs Names, at this early stage, are not necessarily 
learnt, and the teacher will wait until clear examples present 
themselves Children can experience and describe for them- 
selves, without instruments, the fresh, gusty, cool north westerly 
winds of a polar manumc airstrcam, and the blue skies and 
showery weather which often accompany it The thin dry wmd 
from the east which almost unnoticcably chills to the very marrow 
can be noted as polar continental air The muggy, misty weather 
of tropical manUme air with its low cloud and poor visibility, 
can also be readily idenufted The fourth mam type of air is 
experienced rather less often id this country, and the teacher 
must watch for the appearance of tropical continental air during 
a fine summer 

These and other possible obscrvatious of weather phenomena 
lead up to the study of the Daily Weather Report All secondary 
school leavers should have at least some acquaintance with it, 
and examination forms will study it in more detail as part of 
O level syllabus It is available from the Meteorological 
Office at a special educational rate, and is excellent value for 
money Your Wither Service « is also an invaluable guide 
The report should be xegnlaily posted on a wall of the school 
• Cent grade figures are approximated for coavemence 
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somewhere public A comdor outside the geography room gives 
greater general publicity, but if it is inside the room there is 
more opportunity — and a reminder — for the teacher to use it 
Before specific study is made m the fourth or fifth year, children 
should become aware of its existence, and passing references to 
It can be made in loivcr forms Children of all ages are nowadays 
aware of the existence of synoptic charts from the television 
weather service, and questions about them may well be put to 
the teacher long before the children are sufficiently mature to 
underetand them properly Tliey will certainly have more than 
a little preliminary understanding of weather maps when the 
time comes for more formal classroom treatment 

Particular reference can be made occasionally when studying 
other countnes ‘Let us sec what the temperature (or weather) is 
m New York’. The Daily Weather Report gives the previous 
day’s temperatures and weather detail for much of the northern 
hemisphere Indeed, it is possible to organise readings and 
recordings from the Report for stations in North Amenca on 
much the same lines as those indicated for our own country 
using the Stevenson screen and direct observation Weather maps 
from the southern hemisphere, for example, from Australian 
newspapers, ore a fasanating extra item for more advanced 
classes From time to time, particularly when some striking 
weather event occurs, the observed facts can be related to the 
information on the published report The maps are cheap and 
expendable, and coloured chalking can select and indicate major 
features An area of high pressure can be shaded in, or a given 
conspicuous air stream indicated by heavy arrows A sense of 
continuity can also be built up over a penod of days, by a senes 
of maps on the classroom wall, again before detailed study is 
made A persistent anticyclone offers the simplest starting point 
Later, the teacher must spot in advance a developing low, and 
track Its course across the Bntish Isles for a few days 
On the basis of the foregoing work on how to read the weather 
map can be undertaken The details of the symbols, of the 
construction of the weather map, of the origin and structure of 
depressions, and some account of air masses, are given in most 
text books and they require straightforward study It can be seen 
that the approach has so far been specific There is no reason why 
It should not continue Fig 38 suggests a method The way in 
which the forecaster works can be followed by the students 
From the actual weather observations, the fronts are plotted 




Fig 38 A depression* fronts and isobars 
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Later, the isobanc pattern can be discovered The warm and cold 
air streams also become apparent Further detail, using a cross 
section to show the upper air information, follo^vs naturally A 
simple example has been taken, and the conventional diagram 
of tJie development of a cyclone, based on this, will have more 
rcahty than the diagram which is presented first, as an abstrac- 
tion, and later applied to a real situation 
This IS about as far as it is possible to go short of sixth form 
work Simple examples will have been chosen, and more complex 
weather patterns wll not have been mentioned The sixteen-year- 
old school leaver cannot be a complete meteorologist He will 
have, if the course has been successful, an understanding of 
weather, ability to read the symbols on a weather map and a 
modest knowledge of cyclones and anticyclones This is surely 
a firm base both for the A level course and for the ordinary 
citizen’s reading of the weather forecast 

We have so far considered mainly the development of an 
understanding of Bntish weather, but some mention has been 
made of the use of local knowledge to give reality to the study of 
the climate of other lands As much local detail as possible should 
be used, before more formal summaries of climate are given The 
familiar temperature and rainfall graph of average monthly 
figures for a representative station is a convenient visual repre- 
sentation of a climate, but it is a final summary rather than an 
original piece of material for cluadation 

Much use can be made of descnptive passages about other 
climates The relevant detail of the following, written by a 
geographer'’ for geography teachers, hardly needs elaboration 
^Ve are happy in our house at 292 Wavcrlcy Street, Winnipeg 
It is a large three storey double fronted house with a basement It 
IS centrally heated by steam piped in from a local factory and so 
we are always warm all over the house even if the temperature 
drops to 40® F below zero Even m November temperatures fall 
W/Cfw •a.Tji A vPiVi twAiwjR. fot Csms w/wAbs Tbate. is wsA 

much snow, but it is very cold The car has to be specially wintensed 
to stand the cold The oil must be of light variety in order to remain 
liquid The windows must be double so that breath does not freeze 
on and prevent visibility The engme must be heated by an electric 
heater fitted below the intake manifold The heater is plugged into 
a special plug in the garage or on the University wall Even the 
house has double windows and m very cold weather it is a mistake 
to light a fire because it roars away so fast that more heat is drawn 
out of the room up the chimney than is radiated into the room by 
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the fire Indoors we stiU wear smrancr clothes, but ou^oors we look 
hkc Eskimos vath quilted top coats and fur hoods The weather is 
usually dry, bright and sunny, and the snow is dazzling, but it can 
sometimes blow up a blizzard and then everyone stays indoors 

It would provide an excellent starting point for almost any 
lesson on the Frame Provinces, but it leads parUcularly to a 
study of them as an example of a continental climate 

Another example of climatic material, referring to the Zambesi 
area, is given by Trewartha in A/i IntToductxoti to WeatkoT cTid 
Clvmait 

The winter months, or dry season, extend, with a slight variation, 
from Apnl to November They are pleasant and healthy m the 
extreme Now the traveller and hunter of big game make their 
appearance, the deciduous trees are leafless, the grasses dry, yellow, 
and ready for the chance spark or deliberate act which, with the 
aid of a steady breeze, will turn vast expanses of golden grasslands 
into so many hideous, bare dcscru of heat tremulous black All 
nature seems to be at a standstill, hibernating The nvers arc low 
>Vhere, but a few short months since, wide, watery expanses rushed 
headlong toward the sea there now remain but tranquil, placid 
channeb, flowing at the bottom of steep, cliff like banks 

With October the heat becomes very great Vast belts of yellowish 
clouds, with rounded extremities, begin to gather and at the close 
of day are seen to be flickenng wih a menacing tremor of constant 
lightning Thu may go on for a week or more, until Nature looses 
the Jong pent up soicc of the thunder and the irresistible torrents of 
the early rams The first storm may come at evemng and is a soul 
moving display of natural force 

After such a disturbance, ram is fairly conUnuous for some lime, 
and the effect of this makes lUelf fell in every branch of animal and 
vegetable life Within a few days the change is sUrtling, the paths 
and roadways choke themselves with a ridi clothing ofnewly sprung 
grasses, whilst the trees now leap into leaf and blossom The mosses, 
v.hich for months past have looked like dry, bedraggled, colourless 
rags, regain once more thar vivid, tender green Now the forest 
throws off Its puntanical grcyncss and, with an aaUvity and rapidity 
beyond belief, decks itself m flowers of a thousand coreeous shades 
of colour 

The months succeed cadi other, for summer is now at its height, 
and trea and flowers at their most perfect period Apnl comes, 
and suddenly Nature bolds her hand Tlic swollen nven and 
inundated plains shake ibemsdves free from the redundant waters 
itic grasses have now reached a formidable haght The rams 
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cease, and the land bcgms to dry up Rich greens turn to copper, 

and brown, and jclloss and little fay little, with the advent of May, 

the winter returns svith its sober greyness 

It offers possibiliUes for related study of weather, seasonal 
regime, and \cgctation for a tropical summer-ram region It 
lends Itself easily to a circular diagram Tlic addition of the ram- 
fall and temperature figures of an appropnate station comes 
after full appreciation of the \ivid dcscnption, thus serving to 
show how such statistics give but a skeletal picture of reality 
The influence of climate on man’s activities is shown m the 
detail of agriculture, which can be added in the centre sectors of 
the chart 

There arc many pictures which can help the teaching of climate, 
and they are mainly those which show a striking human or vege- 
tation feature Plate xt, a common scene m the lower Rhone 
valley, with its windbreak of cypress on the northern side pro- 
tecting the vegetables, and the farmhouse facing south, shows at 
least some influence of the Mistral Frame 25 of the Common 
Ground filmstrip, ‘Norway’, is of a fiord The snow clad land, 
and the unfrozen ivater, arc representative With careful class- 
room questioning, we can show children what is virtually a 
picture of the o® C isotherm The seasonal pair of pictures are 
of great value in climate teaching Pictures from the same view- 
point in the wet and dry season, for example m tropical Africa, 
immediately pose a question to which the answer lies in the 
rainfall regime and its explanation PJates 111 and iv, which face 
south, show a simple contrast In this case, an additional point 
IS illustrated The length and angle of the house shadows m the 
foreground can be used to demonstrate the higher angle of the 
sun, and its more north-westerly position, in summer 

There arc many other local details which help to make real 
the weather and climates of other countries Clothing, or the 
absence of it, is an obvious example Much detail in house types 
can be related to climatic influences, but care must be taken not 
to produce a crudely deterministic impression It is tempting to 
follow the changing angle of roof from Norway through France 
and Italy to North Africa, but social geographers insist that 
cultural influences as well as climatic are present Nevertheless 
the facts about buildings exist, and can be used with caution 
The tiled floors, scanty heating, and ample shade of Spanish or 
Italian houses are at least relat^ to the Mediterranean climate, 
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and the splashing, cool fountain in the courtyard of the tradi- 
tional Moroccan house is more than an ornament Nowadays, 
air-condiuoned offices and factoncs m the tropics offer a stnkmg 
contrast to the conditions outside, and are an inducement to the 
labour supply The elaborate heating arrangements of cold 
lands, the double glaaing and tiled stoves of Central Europe, the 
stones of sleeping on the stove m Russian folk lore, and the 
constant reference to the furnace man m American hteraturc all 
help to make the continental wmter real for children Useful 
class exercises are the drawing of house diagrams or sketches, 
Mth the features showing cbmatic response labelled 
■\Ve must now consider the problem of explanations, and there 
are difficulties Fundamentally much of the explanation of tern 
peraturc, rainfall, pressure, and winds is a matter of physics, and 
could quite properly he included in the school physics syllabus 
Unfortunately the place of a given item m the geography and 
the physics syllabus seldom seems to coinade, and not all children 
do both subjects Personal staffroom haison is important here, 
but exact comadence in the two syllabuses cannot often be 
arranged The geography teacher must therefoTc usually take on 
the task himself At least here is a good opportumty to demon 
stratc the relationship of the two subjects A distinguished climato 
logist once said ‘Phj-sics is a tool of geography If you can’t do 
physics, you can’t do geography* For some teachers this is a 
severe entenon, and to implement it would certainly curtail the 
supply of geographers An attempt to teach necessary cxplana 
tions must be made, and there » at each age level a limit to the 
depth of explanauon possible 

A second difficulty is that complete continuous treatment of 
these matten, earned out as a scries of lessons over a term or 
more, divorces the content from geography It would become 
much more nearly a physics course Such detailed work has its 
place in the sixth form when spcaalist study of systematic Uems 
can be made Below this level, the work should he mtegcated a& 
closely as possible with the study of places It follows that study 
and explanauon of the vanous phenomena should be undertaken 
as examples occur, and the depth of study will be adjusted to the 
level of the class Topics necessarily menuoned dunng the first 
and sewnd >ean, in an elementary form, may require more 
detailed treatment dunng fifth year revision From the third 
year onwards, this u usually unnecessary 
NSc take (cmperaturc fim The difference m the hcaung effect 
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of the sun’s rays at different angles can be introduced quite 
early, and there is no need for it to be isolated Lessons on hfc m 
an cquatonal land, and m a cold land, are commonly given at 
age eleven A simple consideration of insolation can follow, as 
part of the explanation of the major differences discovered, or 
may be left until year two This is only one part of the story, 
though a large one (page 192). Further detail about the atmos- 
pheric la>cr would be too much at this stage, and should be 
added later It could convcmently be introduced m the second 
or third )ear, when a mountain environment is studied Here is 
an opportunity to consider the atmosphere m detail The facts 
must come first the power of the sun m the thin air, the sharp 
contrast between the sun and shade or day and night tempera- 
tures and the shortage of breath and need for oxygen at high 
altitudes Explanations of the changing density of the air, the 
function of a barometer as an altimeter, and of the contrasts in 
temperature, follow naturally The other fundamental of climate, 
so far as temperature is concerned, is the differential heating of 
land and water, needed for the explanation of continental and 
maritime cbmates An example of the factual detail has already 
been given (page 219) Full understanding depends on a know 
ledge of specific heat, and here is an instance of a convenient 
working boundary between physics and geography The geo- 
graphy teacher can offer the statement that land masses behave 
in a different way from water bodies, so far as the absorpUon and 
release of heat is concerned More than this is beyond his pro- 
vince He IS concerned mth the climatic effects which follow 
from these properties, and can confine his efforts to leading the 
class to understand them Third year pupils and North Amenca 
offer the occasion 

Rainfall similarly could involve much detaded physical study, 
and simplifications adjusted to the age and ability of the children 
must be devised The full details of the complex processes involved 
in air expansion and cooling and in condensation and precipita- 
tion are pure physics, and in any case sixth form work or beyond 
Shortened versions must therefore be put fbnvard in the early 
stages, which are correct as far as they go, and which do not sow 
the seeds of false ideas 

The starting point is the idea of lifting IVhen moist air is 
raised, by various means ram foils Traditionally the simplest 
example of this is relief rain Young children will accept the 
shortest explanation, that when air rises it becomes cooler. 
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and lhat cooler air can Jiold less moisture On tins basis, relief 
rainfall can be salisfaclonly considered llic greater detail on 
saturation and condensation can be left until later, si> the third 
or fourth year I \cn with this degree of simplicity, such crudities 
as Tlie clouds burst and ram falls’ should not appear A diagram 
or section will have been drawn to show air using over high 
ground Frontal ram also occurs through the raising of moist 
air, and the diagram show mg wands and a hillside with a minimum 
of alteration showa moist air rising over a mass of colder air At 
this degree of simplicity there is no reason why young cliildren 
should not be introduced to the idea of frontal ram Convcctional 
rain m a somcvvhat difTcreni form of ruing air, can be left until 
last Again these matten should be considered in real situations, 
for example as an explanation of the greater rainfall of Wales 
compared with that of Fast Angha. dunng early work on the 
A ^'°S‘call> the problem of why there u rainfall 

rffronlal nun, Ihmigh children seldom mise thu point thcmseKcs 
The comentional lesson on relief ram does norippenr to ttne 

lrnv= ram'\?hy>°" 

s 

phenomena will be built im ,1 die major surface 

fundamentairas die Sucl. 

tonal zone, the descending air ofThc d«crtV'ir'‘'i?" 

masses over the northern rn«t ^ desert bell, the winter air 

can hardly be o^^eri?”";'"^ 

should be left until sixth form °^*'d«nalion and explanation 
fifth year o-- confined to th^e of the 

m the form of a world rewSTofZ^ 

out at the opening of thu chantf>r * As was pointed 

“ one of the essential ends of a^rh’ ^ coKirdmatcd picture 

been planned progress towal *? ^ have 

By the end of thfseeo„rSr^T‘ ‘he previous years 
° year, tfthe southern continents have 
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been studied, the broad outlines of the pattern of equatonaJ, 
summer-ram and desert lands will be known During the third 
year, perhaps during the study of North America, a first division 
of a continent into regions may have been attempted Certainly 
acquaintance wll base been made with climatic zones of tem- 
perate lands During the fourth and fifth years, further details 
will be added Indeed, if Europe is studied m the fourth year, it 
ivall be possible to consider the climatic regions near the beginning 
of the course The cliildrcn will have previous knowledge of 
arctic or sub boreal, north west maritime, mediterranean and 
continental climates, so that they can proceed naturally from the 
particular details of these di/Tcrcnt climates to generalisations 
applied to Europe The work of co-ordination suggested for the 
fifth year is in one sense new and in another an essential revision 
of world knowledge 

The ground cosered so far is little more than the minimum 
requirements of Ordinary level work, but it also suggests the 
basic knowledge wth which all but the weakest should leave 
school, namely some acquaintance wath our weather maps, and 
some realisation of the elementary world climatic pattern The 
higher quality of Advanced level work m this field offers an 
opportunity to consider the different approach required 

It has already been implied that a knowledge of British weather 
should form the basis of the study of British climate It is easy for 
the work on these two subjects to become separated Pupils 
should be kept aware, as far as possible, that their summary 
notes on the climate of Bntam are generalisations which are, in 
reahty, the averages of the day to day vaganes of British weather 
In the sixth form, a clear understanding of the relationship is 
vital, as the follo^ving questions show ‘ ‘ Study of daily weather 
charts is essential to the understanding of Bntish climate ” 
Discuss this statement ‘ “Man reads of dimaUc means, but 
suffers climatic extremes ” Discuss and illustrate this statement 

The reports of A level examincxs*^ may serve to throw light 
on difficulUes found by sixth formers in this aspect of their work 
‘Chmate is an integral part of geography, but there is every 
indication that it is being neglected It is surely not expecting 
overmuch at this level for the candidate to be able to describe the 
process of uplift, coohng through expansion, condensation of water 
droplets around nuclei and their combinaUon to form ram drops 
Most thought that rain started as soon as there ^vas condensation, 
one glance out of the examination room wndow at the clouds 
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might have shown the error in this The simple physical 
pnnciples underlying evaporation and condensation leading to 
precipitation eluded most candidates ’ In a later year, the 
examiners found it necessary to give further detail to help future 
candidates ‘CondensaUon involves cooling, the temperature of 
the air falls below that of dew point, and the water vapour in the 
atmosphere condenses out to form minute water droplets visible 
as cloud Precipitation, on the other hand, is something which 
OCCUR after condensation, and involves the growth of water 
droplets around a nucleus unUl such time as the raindrop is 
heavy enough to fall Dependmg on temperature, precipitation 
either be as a liquid, ram or a sohd, snow if the dcivpomt is 
T Z '*"= condensation is m liquid form 

roore iilso suggest that for a question 

concerning cloud types assoaated with depressions 'The simplest 
approach IS to divide the depression into warm front (cirrus 

cold Iront (cumulus, cumulo nimbus) and cold sector (e e 
cumulus)' Reports also state 'There were “me ve^ eittf- 

IS' ^ M anthmeuc meragf 

be clemmTa^^ and thrlwh r„^ 

review the mm remoos “rt»nly need to 

for a considerable change mTuuS^ “’"r''' 

unul this stage, have neiihir it... v ? "^ajonty of pupils, 
query the validity of the rcgiom th 

aware that climatic boundanes-and hficomc 

by no means ngid They will h,. many others— are 

boundaries cnticaUy, and^debate examine these 

exceUent chance for them to iiV^ '‘uthcntrcity Here is an 
then Ideas The foUmvmg quesno.l'Xf^“‘ fu"" 
geography papers in Tunc ,ii ’ * ^ Advanced level 

the difficulues of defining cbmabr^ ^.f*® the point ‘Examine 

climatic division of the tromcal a ‘Make a reasoned 

jusnly a drvmon of arly C ’ ‘0-«to= and 

'Lantude and conunentahty are *c' regions ’ 
the chmaue pattern of the rrorW^S <i'"cnunmg 

and lUusHate your answer with vaned e statement 

As with other sv<!tf.T«e.» examples ’ 

systemanc smd.es m the snSh. we must beware 
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of considenng them tn vacvo The discussion of the various possible 
climatic divisions is a fascinating problem for developing minds, 
but care should be taken that the patterns discussed do not 
become intellectual abstractions The relationship of climate to 
vegetation and agnculturc is an obvious and important link wth 
reality The folloiving question reminds us of this, and of the 
development of applied geography *If you had to report on the 
agricultural potential of a tropical area, what climatic data uould 
you hope to have aiailable^’** 

The examiners’ report ‘throughout the examination a failure 
to quote when appropriate elementary statistical data pertaining 
to the elements of climate Climate is not solely a matter of 
statistics but the appropriate mean annual total and seasonal 
distribution of rainfall and the seasonally characteristic tem- 


peratures for each of the major climatic types should be known 
At A level there is no excuse for unquahfied references to “wara , 
“dry”, “cool* or “wet” climates — least of all to “excessive or 
“adequate” rainfalls and temperatures— -such terms have no 
meaning . A number dearly knew the textbook rclaUonship 
between relief and rainfall but failed absolutely to apply meir 
knowledge . Many candidates found difficulty in describing 
the mam features of the climate of each station ThM was a 
test of the candidate’s ability to reason from facts in front of him 
It separated out those who have a real grasp of the fundamentals 
of chraate from those who merely learn by heart 

aimatology and meteorology is a weU documented held, but 
the following articles in Geography offer teaching hints, and 1 us- 
trate the development of the teaching of these subjects m our 
schools It IS significant that several appeared in the immediate 
post-war period, when the pubhcation of the Daily \ ca er 
Report recommenced after its withdrawal as part of war-time 
security An early emphasis on this aspect of school vvor vvas 
contnbuted by Lebon’s ‘The mterpretanon of the Daily Weather 
Report’ (Vol XXXII, 1947, PP 53 - 66 ) ‘Local chinatic studies 
for schools’ by Balchin (Vol XXXII. 1948, PP .ifS-isf) con- 
tains the basis of many of the ideas given h we The cold speU 
January-March 1947’ W Cornish (Vol XXXII, 1947. PP 67 
76) reminds us that a striking climatic event affo^ useful and 
interesting specific material for study, wlulst f 

diurnal temperature changes’ by Garnett (Vol ^95 > 

pp 24-32) gives suggestions for the study of local detad A 
valuable summary of air masses is given m Air mass chmatology* 
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(Vol XXXVIII, 1953, pp 55-67) by Austin Miller, and, of 
course, in other more detailed works A full description of how 
to use the facts offered by the Daily Weather Report is given by 
Prudden in ‘Classroom work on the Daily Weather Report’ 
(Vol XXXIX, 1954, pp 181—191). More recently, academic 
studies have been directed towards the overall picture of world 
atmosphenc circulation, and much of this is beyond the scope, 
at present at any rate, of sixth forms The concept of vorticity 
has not yet reached their geography texts ^ 
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YEAR FOUR • EUROPE {NORWAY)* 


(This lesson is an example of non*oral teaching ) 

Am To discover how climate affects farming activities m Norway 

Materiau Re^^uired 

(I) Atlases 

(II) Individual copies of diagram (Fig 39) and question sheet 
IVIbtnod 

Class study data given and complete exercises, writing answen as 
complete sentences 

Question sheet 

Mundal Fann, West Norway 

The farm consists of 140 acres stretching from the Mundal River 
up the steep valley sida 40 acres of land is used for growing oats, 
barley, turnips and potatoes each year Of the remainder, 45 acres 
consists of permanent pasture, and 55 acres of rotation grasses The 
rotation 13 spread over seven years, four of grass growing, two of root 
crops and one of oats Anders Mundal, the farmer, owns sixty or 
seventy acres of grazing land or ‘sacter* land a couple of miles away 
and ata height of r,8oo ftet abovesca level These are used for animals 
from May to the end of September 

Use the information above, and the diagram, to answer the following 
questions 

I The weather 

How many months show snow cover^ What is the average depth 
of snow during these months^ When is the snow deepest’ How low 
do temperatures fall at this time’ List the months when both maximum 
and minimum temperatures arc nearly always below freezing point 
Which months show the greatest contrasts between maximum and 
imnimum temperatures’ Up to which month of the year might frost 
occur’ When is the highest temperature recorded’ What is it’ If 
43” F 13 taken as the temperature below which plants cease to grow 
in these latitudes, what months form the growmg season ’ 

• This lesson on climate has been kindly contributed by Mrs J Alen 
B A Head of Geography Dept Whilclan* College 




Fig. 39. Seasonal routines on Mundal farm. West NorAay. 
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2 Fewiing 

What crops are gro^vn’ Is the farm more concerned with crop- 
production or animal products^ For how many months can the 
fanner work out-of doors ’ Why docs the chart show no mention of 
animals from May to September’ What « the most likely field occupa- 
tion after September’ 

3 Winter occupations 

With what activity is the farmer concerned from late December to 
mid Apnl ’ Use the chart to explain this change of occupation Add 
anything else you may kno>v or can find m your text book about this 
work 

4 There are many farms like this tn PPorwqy 

Using your atlas and text book, wnte a paragraph to desenbe the 
location of the mam arable areas of Norway, giving reasons why they 
are limited 

Give your work a title ‘How climate affects farming activities in 
Norway’ 


LESSON 16 

YEAR FOUR EUROPE 
(RIVER RHINE— PART OF LESSON)* 


This exercise was onginally devised for a field class working 
in the Rhine Valley in May It is given here as an example of 
work on cbmatc suitable for a fourth form studying the Rhine 
Valley in class It forms part of a regional lesson on the Rhine 
Valley 

Study the diagrams (Fig 40) and complete the section below 

The diagrams show that the Rhine Valley has a specially favoured 
chmate Since apple blossom is in bloom there than else- 

where m Germany, the season of sprmg must arrive in the valley 
than elsewhere 

• Thu lesson on climate has been kindly contnbuted by Mn J Alen 
BA, Head of Geography Dept , Whitclands College 
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By midsummer, temperatures have risen 
elsewhere It is at this season that the valley receives its 
percentage of total rainfall This would suggest that much of the ram 
may fall m the form of ram, resulting from the rapid 

rise of tvarm air currents The very temperatures suggest 

that the steep-sided valley acts as a for the sun, and 

keeps out tvinds from the 

The winter is essentially and This is 

shown by 

(i) the fact that minimum temperature is here than 

anywhere else except , 

(u) the fact that the Rhine Valley has days of snow- 

cover, 

(ill) the fact that the Rhine itself u frozen at Cologne for a 
penod than any other German river, 

(iv) the fact that the valley has days with frost, 

(v) and the fact that its total rainfall is than elsewhere 

That the weather is so mild can be atinbuted to the geographical 

position of the valley m West Germany, and therefore relatively near 
the moderating influences of the The fact 

that It IS both and than the west North 

German Plain is explained by the surrounding the valley 

which will obviously reduce the number of winds reaching the valley 
and will place it in a partial 
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The major part of physical geography in school, other than 
climate, concerns landforms Tlic principles of teaching these 
arc, of course, the same A basis of fact should be laid before 
explanations are attempted Tins statement needs to be stressed, 
since In spite of an enormous and ever-mcreasing literature, 
there are few, if any, landforms the origins of ss Inch arc known 
with certainty The generally accepted theory is usually only 
accepted bemuse u explains a larger proportion of observed facts 
^ development of this branch of 

n ^ explains the present situation 

of climate, but the 

timing is diHcreni 

u"'' "‘"'“'"'h “""“ry of Geihc m 
m physiography Btablishcd theso subjects 
waf -Phystography. wh.ch appeared m .887. 
Barm m whrh T“'’ n°^ Snogniphy of the Thames 

I* w upon human 

such as thev geography then studied— 

rebirth o'fdie subiect m 'ih 

Kelue’sfcports ou the 1, I *’’■* Si"" 

early part ot Ai, cemuil^^' ‘‘■'■■sinns In the 

cennng physical am™,*’ I'n of the syllabus con- 

Uon with other aspects TTw M°t*^** PrrmiUve, ensured its Integra 
Umversity in 1908 for cxamnl"”* 

areas, particularly ’the Bntish *' “'lam 

should be devoted to the folln ’ oontinued ‘Attention 
The broad ^0'^ t d I Tf® ^'Pons 

chief featuresT.hc crastaf™.l '"“ The 

The disposition of the watemart edated to those of rchef 
Study of the quesUons in ^ t ^''11' hasins ’ 

School Oertilkare °w” Matnculauon and the later General 

approach until the late thirucs ‘nTlbT°" 

“34 quesuon, set by 
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Taylor^ m 1922, is reprcscntauvc ‘Compare the shorelands of 
Holland and Nonvay m respect of (a) physical features, (b) 
occupations ’ 

We have shown the powerful influence of Herbertson upon the 
teaching of climate There was a comparable influence by 
W. M Da\as upon the teaching of landforms, but Davis was an 
American and he ^vrote later. The Geographical Cycle was first 
published in 1899, but his mam Geographical Essays did not 
appear until 1909 It was not until the twenUes and thirties that 
landform teaching based upon the cycle of erosion, and structure, 
process and stage really dominated Bntish school work Land- 
forms and ii/er,* ^vlth a section devoted to the geographical cycle 
and direct reference to Davis, is an example of a school text of 
the thirties Still toda^, although being increasingly modified, 
‘it provides a comprehensive geomorphological scheme which 
can be dissected and discussed in its more important parts it 
provides a framework in which the significance of the processes 
which are to be discussed in more detail can be seen’ * As with 
Herbertson, the importance of the ideas resulted m an exaggerated 
impact in schools \Vhat was a convement means of arranging 
the facts became the only means, and what was partly at least 
theory became taught as unalterable truth 

The most recent stage is the remarkable post*war expansion of 
geomorphological studies m Bntish universities Earlier pioneer 
study by such leaders as Wooldndge and Linton, expounded in 
works such as Structure, Surface and Drainage in South East England 
(Philip 1939), has now extended into a flood of research Steel’s 
review of research articles published in the TransacUons of the 
Institute of Bntish Geographers (page 20) gives 23 per cent 
dealing with geomorphology, a larger percentage than for any 
other aspect of geography Slopes, denudation chronology, 
erosion surfaces and penglacial phenomena are phrases con 
stantly encountered in geographical journals Davis’s vieivs are 
being reconsidered Typical is Duty’s statement ‘W M Davis 
appears chiefly responsible for the view that capture makes 
beheaded streams underfit The object of this paper is to 

direct attention to Davis’s own misgivings about and to 
re examine the evidence on which that hypothesis was originally 
based ’« This development has had a penpheral effect on the 
subject in schools, particularly at sixth form level There are 
now few A level syllabuses which do not require substantial 
understanding of landforms The borderline between school and 
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unnersity study is here an uneasy one The report of the sixth 
form 0 \erlap Committee {page 324) makes this clear We dare 
summarise a large body of discussion in the phrase ‘too much 
theory too early* The A level candidate may hear of Penck, the 
scholarship candidate will Neither should be asked to debate 
the validity of his ideas 

It follows from what has been said (pages 21 and 31) 
that v\e do not support with any enthusiasm the organisation 
below the sixth form of the teaching of physical geography into 
a markedly separate part of the syllabus The development of 
geomorphology has, quite properly, fostered this separation in 
advanced studies It also appears to be responsible for post-war 
si^ of split m the geography of lower forms The arrangement 
01 some O level syllabuses into separate sections of physical and 
regional geography is another powerful mnucncc If examination 
questions are arranged m such separate sections, teachers tend 
candidate- work simJarly Such questions as 

Iran ■” ° foe 

of desenbe and account for the 

a waSll • " " 

loX’ ''■“"S' ““cc vuible, for example, the Univenity of 
arha'Tadontrd ? > 1 >' C S E boards, not 

was patterned with a nalcft^w v'* Pcat trough Tlie flat floor 
abruptly on the nsincslonra of of fields which disappeared 
flanli were dark wifh The'^Jastem 

pwng way to ^permo^Lud h'l^ '1“"’ ’’'’P" <>«■ 

stretch of Tliirlmetc, sparklinc in ih '°"S. narrow 

'alley At our feet lay Grasmn “PP'^f'd to fill the 

with the fourth side 00^111^,^ I r"^ ^ ’’f 't'"’- 

'■illage " ”” 'o farmlands surrounding the 

(b)‘Draw^'er^‘;.,“^„''.;',J’™ pM’i^I ^ of the area 

oy,e la present form’ (d) What the valley 

' ' ''tdeuce Is there m the passage 
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to justify your answer to (c) ^ (c) Name the kinds of land use 
mentioned (f) Name another area in the Bntish Isles where such 
a view could be seen ’ 

The existence of systemitic geography, both as specialist 
studies and as examination matter, has produced a supply of 
school texts upon it As we have shown m chapter 6, text books 
manifest the author’s conception of the subject and how it should 
be taught in school Texts on the systematic branches are com- 
monly entitled ‘General Geography’, ‘Principles of Geography’ 
and so on The problem is at what level they should be used m 
school There is a case for the organisation and codification of 
knowledge of landforms and the processes which produce them 
towards the end of the five year course Often these books are 
justified with phrases such as ‘to make clear general pnnciples 
or 'to proMde a firm basis for the study of the subject’ We can 
only say that to offer principles as introductory matter for the 
early years of school work indicates a view of the nature of 
geography and its function in education with which we disagree 
It is against this histoncal background and present situation 
that we make the following suggestions We saw as the essential 
preliminary of climate teaching the laying of a foundation of 
facts about weather A similar process should be followed m the 
teaching of landforms In the early years a repertoire of factuid 
informauon should be built up, as a basis for the more co ordinated 
and explanatory work of the later ones Reference to page 290 
shows that broadly this more co ordinated work begins in the 
fourth year A picture of the first year foundation is given in 
chapter 13, and the importance of simple early field wore by 
means of local studies has been mentioned m chapter 8 Here, 
then, we first consider these foundations and local study m 


more detail , 

There is no doubt that simple physical phenomena are less 
readily available in heavily built up areas The starting point for 
young children is the sticky day soil or the sandy loam, the 
Jam beating on the bare land, the gully in the path, the depos ted 
sediment and the muddy water in the stream All these are plam 
to see-in the country They are also proper inattcr for pnrna^ 
schools, but these and other similar elementary &c« and Pro“ssra 
are interesting subjects for eleven year olds and of course should 
be studied in the loeahty if visible Asphal playpuunds^and 
streets without any gardens certain y preven dieeinc of 

work, but still some opportimities may arise The digging 
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foundations usually reveals bedrock and a soil section, and 
almost any piece of open land can show erosion after a severe 
storm Normally the town school will need to make a short 
excursion to the nearest open space to study this matenal, and it 
can form excellent subject matter for a first organised halfday 
tnp away from the school Page 156 gives an example on Hamp- 
stead Heath The pioneers of geography teaching saw the value 
^ such excursions, and the early numbers of The Geography 
5'^e i22p’^ reports of their work in physical geography 

^ere is fortunately ample scope dunng the first year for the 
building up of vocabulary and of elementary concepts inside 
c ^s ver asm, watershed, tributary, confluence are but one 

O'- ■■'P™ 

TcM vary according to position 

A child m Totnes or Okchampton iviU hear of tor, and granite 

know of nlMea cMd will first 

know of plateau^, gorges and limestone This idea has been 
implemented tn detail in the syllabus given on pages" 89 m .93 

«n«y of eSnlar^^' “ ' 

wSi Ld theTeae^^l,”'*!!'*’'" >«>n.eland to begin 

revision might be repeated here n?''’ n reference and 

beginning to foiTnin£ m.^r^‘^'“ glaciation, and be 

ro.|monJtamsmo?ttXl&r;™::t^ 

Ideal way to^tud“kntor,I^aSc'’V‘‘”^''’r’ “ 

and for most of us— such pcifectinn’^ schools— 

very lirmted degree The nil impossible, except to a 

finest topographical maps avadable'^AUh^r*"® 

permeates every asoect nf .rs.«e^ Although the use of maps 

most when the^topoCTaphical studies suffer 

seen from the very stSt So^h “ 

too early, as an abstracTSemah “l" 

necessary, and plenty of man wn t concept. This is not 

without a knowledg^of contouB R?" “ '*’= y«r 

fint year, the nnde^stanrg ofl®“' “P"''' ‘’“""S 'he 

S'* ™nns that the study oSfo^'t 

The local hill or valley 15%^ has inevitably begun 

portrayed, and the notiM of sl^S-Sl! *'/’’* ‘‘"'= “oourately 

slope-m vital to advanced physical 
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studies — h-is appeared Here, e\cn jn built-up areas, examples 
can be seen m the field Fig 41 shows such an example which 
we do not develop m del'll! From a senes of spot heights the 
contour pattern can be mapped, and the form of the nver valley 
appears It is \ery apparent on the ground, and an exercise can 
be de\'iscd whereby the direction of running water in the gutters 
can emphasise the direction of slope, and the position of the 
stream (now cuUertcd) at the lowest point of the valley be 
discovered 

Consideration of the progressive devefopment of an under- 
standing of contours has been offered in chapter 4 It is relevant 



Fig 41 The Falconbrook valley Wandsworth 


now to mention that such progressive development should also 
be arranged so that a repertoire of landforms, by means of con 
tour examples, should be built up The hill and valley are first 
form examples In southern England scarp face and back slope 
force themselves upon the attention, elsewhere more elaborate 
raiJeyferms may be the next step Theconfwrnrapofa verJeafro, 
with or without dissection, is convenient second year revision, 
and the nil valley, which few studies of Africa omit, offers another 
obvious contour exercise This process can be continued during 
the third year, so that when more specific studies of particular 
landforms are made in fourths and fifths the pupils have a good 
background of patterns with which they are familiar Recogmtion 
rather than interpretation is a rough entenon of the difference 
between fifth and sixth form work Here above all map study 
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foundations usually reveals bedrock and a sod section, and 
almost any piece of open land can show erosion after a severe 
storm Normally the tosvn school will need to make a short 
excursion to the nearest open space to study this material, and it 
can form excellent subject matter for a first orgamsed half-day 
tnp away from the school Page 156 gives an example on Hamp 
stead Heath The pioneers of geography teaching saw the value 
m such excursions, and the early numbers of The Geography 
Teacher contain many reports of their work in physical geography 
(page 122) ’ asp; 

':^ere is fortunately ample scope during the first year for the 
ui ing up of vocabulary and of elementary concepts inside 
dMS Wr basm watershed, tributary, confluence are but one 
^ or region is 

A cMd '*>“ ''“'y according to position 

A child in Tomes or Okchampton ivdl hear of tors and granite 

know'^S” nlaT ” first 

f j •‘““•one This idea has been 

mplcmentcd in detail in the syllabus given on pages sSo to 203 

with and the teach Irom the homeland to begin 

^Lete he '““dd at his disposal to 

might b^ren'i^h' ""rP’' Cross reference and 
tvill have heard of fold T^ar the pupil 

beginnmBtofo™:n£‘'L~““ “"'^e “"d be 

foM mountains nr of the general cfc™ 

idednaj to studwldiLls^n'Il^^^ of landfomis is Vital ‘The 
and fur mo,! cJ'ii^trnerfi ''^' For schools- 
vcr> limited degree The n^t impossible, except to a 

finest topographeal map, avails e'^AUh’’’' h°'!!“® 
permeates eeery aspect of nen™ Although the use of maps 
most when the topographiLf =‘“dies suffer 

seen from die scry «otPS ? “ "cglccted This is clearly 

'CO early, as ""codueed 

necessary, and plenty of man concept This is not 

without a knowledge of cSlitoun'n?” *''' drst year 

first >ear, the -nderstanding ofLntou “T”" ^ ‘’“''‘"fi •'’= 

^d dm means that the stuL nr? ‘n? attempted, 

The IPcal hill or y alle! fiSnn 

portrayed, and the notion of slonn-?!! '"nc accurately 

P® *0 Vital to advanced physical 
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must be closely related to phystcal study. Tlius at O ''“J 
quesuon form ‘Name three glaaal features found on the map 
could be expected Tire A level approaclr is ‘Discuss the con- 
tnbuUon of glaciauon to the physical landscape shown . 
dates whose work on glaciauon had not been closely paralleled 
by map study would fare ill 

The importance of close mtegrauon between study of the map 
and study of tire landscape is so obvious that U hardly needs 
emphasis U has been implied^ even repeated, Uiroughout this 
hook It IS probably more important during physical studies than 
at any other time When the landscape itself is not available, 
pictures can be used to bring it into die classroom A great deal 
of indoor work on landforms should be by means of pictures, 
particularly as dunking in terms of tlifcc dimensions is necessary. 
This has long been recognised Some of the earliest classroom 
wall pictures were of landforms, this stemmed from the da^s 
when physical geography had developed as a recognisable science 
before geography as known today was acceptable At the nsk of 
repetition we suress die importance of the use of pictures 
Children can see and consider landforms from pictures before 
they have developed sufTiacnt ability m contour reading to study 
them from maps Such picture study can also be made a basic 
training in field work (page 75) Tlie development of an c>c 
for country has been tnenuoned Recognition of landforms is an 
important and difficult component of this, and facility in llus 
operauon can be culuvated indoors We have maintained in 
principle that the progression should be from the field to the 
classroom, but in practice this is clearly only sometimes possible 
Picture training in such rccogmUon is a very justifiable exception 
The elementary stages arc self evident When items such as 
those suggested on page 239 arc studied, a picture of the feature 
should be available IdeaUy, the picture should be of die very 
example studied on the map In the early stages of landform 
rccogmUon, of the two the picture is the more important Children 
can learn to see the form concerned without contour knoivicdgc, 
and m any ease the exercise of budding up the appropnate con 
tour map present itself, but this, being difficult, is better left for 
older cMdren The teacher wrU need to give considerable help 
on the blackboard 

« ^ fKl* I'vd. a more sophisucated approach 

atm de'r ’ “h modcm geomorpholognt's 

atmude can he mtrodneed We move beyond L simple faLal 
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recognition of isolated features to tiic observation of repeated 
features, to the relationships of tlicsc rcpciiuons, and to general- 
isations about tlic whole landscape Clearly at this point some 
consideration of explanations and lliconcs of onguis must arise, 
and tins point is taken up later Older children, from pictures 
and from the actual landscape, should be trained to see the more 
subtle features, and llieir repetition /kn eje for levels ox jlals is 
one of the first comcnicnlly developed, and in tins connecuon it 
might be noted that the expression break of slope can be con- 
fusing, and needs careful dcfiniuon A senes of well marked mer 
terraces arc probably Uic easiest for beginners, under gui 
to observe Tins may lay die foundation for the later more dilli 
cult art of recognition of common sumnut levels, tliougi us is 
probably better left until umvcrsity studies The sclccuon oi 
other suitable elementary features will depend upon the ma c 
available and die skill and knowledge of the teacher A parti- 
cular structural feature, be it scarp or volcamc extrusion, may 
traced across a landscape Tlic nght skyline may s 
more silhouettes of the cross sections of mer 
sucli a section appears in die middle distance, an . , 

be devised to direct the pupils’ attenuon to ' n„Id^ to 
beng durcg.rdcd To conunuo f M 

wntc a whole study of one aspect of the 
geomorphologist u almost 

It Will have become apparent that in this training 

impossible to distinguish training from a pic u 
Com looking at the landscape Tlie exercises ” 

are very rdevant here, and there Mr 

school texts which offer comparable mate British 

•dir® IS a valuable coliccuon of examples ra . ^^tion of 

Isles Although much of its emphasis ^ r jjie human 

landforms, it frequently includes consi physical 

pattern of the landscape, and thus * °ken 

and human geography against wtach pupils study 

AH the suggestions so far made ensu years ago 

real example The importance of this or*na?y 

by Ncwbiggin Tt has always f the subject &om 

text book of physical geography tna generalised accounts 

too abstract a standpoint, , .^on of particular 

of plains, plateaux, etc , without unreality * We 

examples, and thus producing an impr of 

mamtam emphaUcally this pnnap e, 
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secondary scliool ^vo^k To offer diagrams or sketches which arc 
not of specific examples is to make an unnecessary abstraction 
whieh increases the divorce between the classroom situation and 
the landscape Children readily acquire impressions of a stereo- 
type If Urn is of a generalised, unspecified example, sometimes 
simplified to a point almost of falsehood, they will be forced into 
the posiuon of having learnt a generalisation which they may 
later try to apply to parucular landscapes Tlicy should instead 
be trained to observe a senes of facts, and decide whether any 
generalisations arc legitimate The stylised diagrams should thus 
be used only in more advanced studies, when possible gcncralisa- 
Uons are being considered 

Another part of the factual basis needed for a later under- 
standing of landforms leads us into the field of geology. Tlie 
relaUonship between geography, gcomorphology and geology is 
probably a closer and mote subtle gradation llian between geo- 
graphy and any other recognised subject These arc but names 
for convement subdivisions of knowledge, and as teachers of an 
integrating subject we must take full advantage of the oppor- 
tumues presented The essential parts required are a knowledge 
of the nature of rocks and simple ideas on structure Suggestions 
have been made (page 138) about the gradual mtroducUon of 
such knowledge Meanwhile we emphasue the importance of 
real examples Specunens of rock types should, of coune, be 
available m the geography room Folds, faults, and intrusions 
are best first seen from exposures m the field 
This leads us to consider field work We have so far stressed 
the importance of factual knowledge Field work is essentially an 
enquiry, so we can now begm to think of the problem of explana- 
tions We would still maintain the principle of observing facts 
first, but in the field paruculacly would begin to look for subject 
matter which can be readily explained, or which shows explana- 
tory processes A gmde to the enquiries children can make is 
‘What quesuons can we reasonably ask’’ ‘Where did it come 
from and ‘How did it get here’’ should put mvesugauons and 
cxplanauons upon the right hues 
It has alr^dy been suggested that young chddren should 
observe simple processes, and that this wiU depend upon local 
opportumty Weathering, erosion, transport and deposiUon 
interest Aem when found as real, often moving, examples The 
study of a stream provides the best opportumty Chfis, rock 
taccs, and similar steep exposures also show simple erosion In 
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Ulc absence of local examples, laboratory demonstrations can be 
gi\cn Indoor \va\c*l'inks and stream models have been success- 
fully built by icchnically-mmdcd entliusiasts in more than one 
geography room Here, loo, films may be useful There arc many 
black and while films such as ‘Water cycle’ (1 1 minutes), ‘Coast 
erosion’ (6 minutes), ‘This clianging coast’ {12J minutes), and 
colour films sucli as 'Underground waters* (19 minutes), Rocks 
and minerals’ (10 minutes), and the ‘Birth and death of moun- 
tains’ (lai minutes) Care must be taken that the duration of 
these processes is fully appreciated and that the animated dia- 
grams with which many of tlicse films arc illustrated 0 not 
stress anodicr form of unreality Films may be most use wi 


older children , . 

Tlic sequence of field work studies on page 290 shows a planned 
progression of physical topics The elementary stream s u y 
could be in any of tlic first three yean The fourth and fifth yew 
excursions lead on to, among other things, a broa ^ 
landforms It should be noted that they arc sull included w pwt 
of regional geography the observauon of landforms 
arc Items m a general field excursion Neverthe ess a ® 

the keen gcomorphologist can legiumatcly ma forms 

which have a strong accent on physical features 
rmght make, if umc permits. 
particular area The area should show ^ ^ ® ^ 

phenomenon for which elementary exp ‘^2!! ^ pf tji(. 

Lered Oriord Nos .s a good example The f 

situation are readily apparent, but there are 
that the whole story eantiot be dtseovered 

Altliough die emphasis iS upon “^“^he yachting on the 
human phenomena to map and co itself are clear to 

nver, and the isolation and land use o c p ^ introduces 
see. Ude the visible decay of the village of Orford intro 

historical geography speciahsed, and the type 

Smth form work c^ ‘'luUc adiustment to become a sixth 
of visit just described needs . i,e mastered by the 

form study Parucularly usrf features and annotaung field 

sixth former are sketching o nan also be made 

sketches The beginmngs j „f convement base We do 

The drainage pattern become overnight researeh 

not suggest that research reports indicate acUviaes 

SSXtlgKii be'mduded in sixth form field work 
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Peel and Palmer, “ for example, m a physiographic survey of the 
Vale of York, suggest tliat plains tend to be neglected by physio- 
graphers, and add that there is no lack of intriguing problems 
within them Waters^ states that if such a tract is studied, a 
tract being an environmental unit developed on one geological 
formation, there may be need for more detail of the shape of the 
ground than contour maps give He suggests the study of each 
facet of ground and its mapping, a morphological map being 
basically the ‘cartograpluc expression of the distnbution of such 
facets of tile land surface* Whilst we do not ad\ocatc such detail 
for sixth forms, they could certainly ‘by means of a few variously 
decorated sohd and broken lines’ map ‘tlie nature of tJic junction 
between adjacent units* Maegregor'* proposes that the student 
works out different degrees of slope, attempting a classification 
and discovcrmg somctliing of Uicir influence on conditions such 
^ drainage, soil, vegetauon and Uic \sorks of man Bndges and 
oomkamp * cite work to discover tlic relationship between 
chMgcs and breaks of slope and the soil SixUi formers might 
weU follow their approach by simple mvcsugauons, these could 
lead to possible local gcncralisauonj such as that m many cases 
poup '''' of a parucular sod 

*a “penments Taylor** emphasises 

elobd f, ™ *''0 ’’0*0 f“0“ of standard 

by nrom *>og<i of development reached 

in the field method of studying soil is in jiru, 

siSfoSi" ^orecsoon, reinforec our otyn elpenenee, tha 
'ho of auger^. and 
not only surface but fmgcrmg and wetting 

values hy^^“ t o?b?.r‘’'“ i^'’' 
chloric acid Thev can mnv/ “PPheaUon of dilute hydro- 
serve records of sL ptoftfa 

“tapped Smee hill ^ a of the samples can be 

raiS^. siml rtse^f, *«"»■= different effecuve 

soil and permeabiUtv of angle of slope, texture of 

levels of water tables i^tcnal cause variation in the 

‘Nowadays the soil scientMt finally, Miller^® states that 

study the effects of climates’ 

oaology so the gcosiaoh.^ ''0S='*>'*ou and the 

findings and mtcrprft tern'll “'“'.’’o "‘“’X to hsten to their 
rpret them aU together, and when considenng 
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relief features to reconstruct the climate of the locality at the 
lime of their formation ’ It is evident that sixUi form study of 
gcoinorpliolog> uill include reading 

Such cssa>$ into gconiorphological activiUcs may be considered 
too difiicult for first >car sixth or non examination pupik There 
arc plenty of other studies possible It is a reasonable exercise 
to plot a collection of related features which have been discovered 
In this country gl iciatcd highlands and limestone areas provide 
suitable matenal Comes, glaaal lakes, aretes, U shape and 
hanging vallc>'s, sink holes, gorges, pavements, disappeanng 
streams and dry valley’s provide pupils with not only an oppor- 
tunity to fit their discovcnes together, but to exercise their 
ingenuity in devising suitable symbols to map them (Fig 42) 
Sparks** gives an example of unusual drainage diversions in the 
Portland ndge of die northern fiank ofUic Weymouth anucime, 
and develops a report dctiiling study of dry valleys, spnngs, 
traces of an old lughland v’allcy lloor and nver capture w uc 1 
could all be seen and recorded, if not explained, by sixth formers 
Tlic impact of great events like the Exmoor storm of 15th August 
105a cause major altcrauons m the landscape and are 0 ivc y 
interest to children Tlic resultant hillside scars 0 xmoo 
provide unusual opportunities for examining the processes 
involved in the development of these slopes, the Lynton area 
invites study of the West and East Lyn nvers with their pro- 
pensity to flood Hicrc arc other examples m other areas 
NoLn enquiry can be made m the field and 

Uie problem ofthc amount ofcxplanauon which can be atte p ^ 

m the classroom M with oUier scientific ma ers, 
gradauon of vahdity Explanauons vary from such visible 
Ldamcntals as the .aanspart orsedtment m a nvj and th 

of controversy and the P ,niplanted m 

something of the processes “ ^ another convenient grouping 
S;"S^lrh“=CftrpSdg=ofth=ma,orstruetura, 
TO— 17 
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^vould be therefore on the common landforms found m each 
/.V IS tUo placed upon the subject matter 

cxcmphficd m the homeland, and fortunately Bntam is nch m 
examples The stud) of desert landforms is usually bnefly con- 
«acrcd when i particular desert such as the Sahara or the 
t-olorado is studied Apart from this, landforms of and and 
tropn^l chnutes arc usually omitted, quite nghtly, until the 
sixth form 


Most of iJjc topics mentioned can be adequately treated 
Nviihout reference to controversial or disputed explanauons The 
work of nvers occupies such a substantial place in the average 
me )car course that vve led bound to refer to certain mis 
conceptions ‘The reasons why nvers possess certain charactenstics 
arc in many instances so obscure, that it might be thought that 
the gcomorpholo^t should be content to note that certain 
tendencies occur without seeking to explain them in detail 
Many school texts still present generalisations supported by 
selected examples, and m some eases arc substantially incorrect 
No teacher can afford to neglect Dury s’* iconoclasuc remarks on 
this matter The concepts of greatest velocity on the steep 
gradients of licadwaicrs and (he formauon of meanders on 
lessening downstream gradients will die but slowly In this 
as m other phpical problems, one solution is for the teacher to 
keep as widely read as possible This is hard advice Another such 
injuncuon is for him to stay dosely to observed or observable 
facts 


We have insisted that a five year course m physical geography 
should be in the mam a part of the general geography m the 
school Bottoms’® suggests that children of all ages are interested 
m physical geography for its own sake, they particularly enjoy 
learmng about great natural phenomena such as earthquakes 
volcanoes, geysers and underground nvers, and they want to 
know the effects of such phenomena on the lives of people 
Their attitude towards physieai geography is suffiaenc/y ea 
couraging to merit its inclusion in the course because they want 
to learn about it, and he suggests (he integration of the subject 
m regional studies according to the opportuniUes presented for 
examples which capture the imagination of the child 

In the sixth form physical geography will be studied as a 
specialist branch and in much greater detail but the approach 
we have described still holds good This is borne out by an 
examination of A level quesuon papers There is an insistence on 
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factual knowledge, and good dcscnption and rccogniuon of 
landscape features ^Vhcn pictures are set, recognition at least 
as much as explanation of landforms is required The map 
questions almost invariably require some interpretation of 
physical phenomena, and candidates arc constantly adjured to 
illustrate their answers by spcciHc examples Apart from the 
greater depth of study, the main differences are the need for a 
modest awareness of differing theories, Uic ability to review 
knowledge by wide generalisation, and to rcmarshal facts not 
necessarily in the order learnt 

Consideration of the question forms confirms this factual 
emphasis, ^and indicates the degree of theoretical knowledge 
required ^ Give a concise dcscnption of the physical features 
shown’, ‘Give an account of the landforms rcsulung from’, 
Compare the physical features of, arc simple forms which 
require factual knowledge of the landscape ‘Desenbe the mam 
feature of landscape produced by folding and faultmg’ is one 
term of straightforward quesuon relaung land surface to structure 
Explanations can also be straightforward in such forms as ‘Give 
dcscnption oP and 'Desenbe the cfTccls of the 
n a™"'' ■"™>Vcd, the question 

OuMom <>° A' "ature and ongin of 

t “ rcmaishalbng of facts are, 

Th! c ■ Of ‘Discuss the faetL involved in- 

stronriv mur,Lr‘’“u ^ ciumuneni” underline 
dealing for the m physical geography we are 

field, faihnp tliaf i. ** direct observation m the 

book ’ 'The questions lastly from a text 
candidates knew of the pnmanly to find out what 

was placed upon ''^orld A heavy premium 

^^as upon specific examn^**"** ^ burden of this question 

descnptions of the nature”o^'*T ground, long 

for W best canS, 

glaciated scenery m Wales descnpQons of 

striking evidence of the value of fi pistnct, and provided 
candidates were, however ^he majority of the 

answers ’ 'This quesUon thcoreUcal 

abihty to marshal facts ’ examme the candidates’ 

Th- are generalised comnienu on approach Specdic Ciron 
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Commonly appearing in A level ansvNcrs have been summarised 
by Pugh rorcvviming of likely phjsiograpluc errors may assist 
m ilieir prevention Pugh lists as the most serious class of mistakes 
Certain major misunderstandings Among tlicsc is confusion as to 
Uic meaning of longshore dnft Spit formation, according to 
candidates, can be by currents, by tides, by waves thrown onshore 
by currents or by nver alluvium deposited by chemical action 
In the evolution of stacks arch development is atlnbutcd only to 
the joining of two caves, seldom by a single cave working right 
through a promontory ‘Questions on river profiles produce a 
number of fairly standard misconceptions The first is that the 
average nver speed decreases from source to mouth Notvvith 
standing statements in older text books, it is difllcult to permit 
candidates to state this today * TIic ovcrdccpcning of stream beds 
IS atlnbutcd to water action, kmck points disappear following 
tlie disappearance of the resistant bed, and the occurrence of 
kmck points on tlic boundary between uplifted and unaffected 
zones IS incorrectly exemplified Tlic structural relationship of 
sills and dykes is often not known, tors and ‘bosses* arc commonly 
confused Glacial processes cause much misunderstanding Over- 
deepemng is due simply to scooping, the development of a U 
shape in a volley lacks satisfactory explanation, comes are 
asenbed to tlic sagging of the surface under the weight of ice, 
and few candidates give clear accounts of retreating glaciers or 
ice sheets m relation to moramc deposits 

It IS clear tliat there are several basic pnnciplcs applicable to 
the teaching of landforms m school There is an increasing 
insistence on the study of real landforms, pnmanly m the field 
Detailed suggestions for techniques on Uicsc lines are given by 
Johnson and Paynter ” For gcomorphologists at umversity level 
there is today enormous interest in slopes accurately measured 
and mapped, this is not basically school work Children may 
learn elementary measunng, but even the sixth form may lose the 
general picture m the detail of this survey It is more important 
that children learn to observe changes of slope Where field work 
IS not possible the study of landforms is by means of map picture 
and description We have suggested a basic map collection else 
where (page 59), there are many filmstrips from which the 
teacher can select relevant matchmg pictures DescripUon comes 
largely from books the classic texts such as The Pnnaples of 
Physical Geology by Holmes (Nelson, 1965), The Principles of 
Physical Geography by Monkhousc (University of London Press, 
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1958) and Physical Geography by Lake (Cambndge University 
Press, 1949) are illustrated with photographs and diagrams few 
of which are generalised The use made of these books, and others 
mainly produced for undergraduates, must be cautious m sixth 
form teachmg. Sparks' Geomorphology and the various articles we 
have quoted are for the teacher, they will indicate the steady 
modification and decline of pure Davisian theory, and the geo- 
morphological problems to which the answers arc not yet known. 


1 Sparks, B W Gtomatphology Longmam, i960, preface p v 

2 Scott KdUc, J Report of the procecdmgj of the Society m reference 
to the rniprovcmcat of geographical educaUon * Royal Geographical Society 
Murray, 1886 

3 Taylor, Professor Eva 

4 Carter, C G Land foms and hfe Chnstopher joti 

5 Sparks B , op eil , p 20 

2 'vS X*! *“ “ “Pture, a rcasseammt of 

a Duty G aad Moms.J A Th, Lmdfim th A„ Harrap, 1958 
10 tid pj” ^ Dent, I9s5,p v 

peMt, V.1 pp7;?7'' 

JaiI.ai''Sp^ltti“°'^''°'°*^ ntapppig’ C,.i,.phj, Vol XLIII, 

^n, j^rpp“,6; 

-pp.g and 

Vd^LVUidy ,^“p georaotplae ejcle- C,ts’«phj, 

July Igs^pp ‘’“"'1 ■ ^’’srtph}, Vol XXXVI, 

la 

January 53. pp “* 8«>Braphical teaching ' Gtopaphy, Vol XLVIir, 

chJdrmtoiAarfi the study of of Grammar School 

ao IJniveniiy of London Sd 5 l Leeds, 1958 

>06.-1964 E>um.mauon. CouncJ Subjei? Reports, 

*964ypp*^l!^”'" P’*y**°S*'aphjc studies ’ Geography, 

aa Johnson, R. H p 



LESSON 17 

YEAR TWO • AFRICA 


Aisi: To find out the main characteristics of deltas. 

NIaterials Requjrfu: 

(i) Aliases. 

(ii) Sheet of maps {Fig. J3) for each child (or on board). 
(Ui) H.B.C. Travel lalks pamphlet Spring Term, 1956, page 

19 (Nile delta), or any similar picture of Nile delta. 


a KX}<nI«a t 
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© 

0 ZOO miles 1 
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Fjg. 43. Map sheet for lesson on deltas. 

Method 

I. Look at the map sheet There are four little maps, each showing 

a river running into the sea. What does the line | I show ’ 

[Indicate linear scale.] {ScaJe.} And the arrow ^ (To show MS) In 
231 
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map one m whicli dirccUon is the nver flowing? {Kotlh ) So you will 
find It on the north coast of a country Look at your atlas, page xx, 
and find it Find also the name of the country and the sea Map one 
shows’ {Riut Nile in Eg^pt, Jlnwing vito the MediUrraruan Sea) Write 
these names correctly on map one Tlie nver m map two is flowing’ 
{South ) Find it on atlas page xx Name the nver, country and sea on 
the map You will find the nver of map three on page xx and of map 
four on page xx Complete these maps 


2 These maps show a certain sliapc (Draw appropnate triangles 
on board] It is’ {Triangular shape) Tlic Greeks noticed this shape, 
and since it was like one of their capital letters, they called it similarly’ 
{Della ) Now by the figure 1 on the first map wntc Nile delta, and do 
the same for the Rhone, Niger and Mississippi maps 


3 at the maps What happens to each nver os it approaches 

the delu’ (/t splits up ) Splits up into a number of streams or rivers 
What IS tl^ name given to a stream which joins a larger one’ {A 
tributary) Thtx men are the opposite—they flow from a nver They 
are called distnbulancs Each distnbulary carries material— what is 
III™? u "'atenal carried along by a nver? {Silt, allunum ) Let us 

On reaching the 

sea, does the nver current increase or slow down’ {Slows down ) \Vhat 

teaL ia'd if" P'f"" “ repeated 

Ihe land gradually grows As soon as it appears at the level of the 

ShfhLt Jo’FSy'f'f V'6c.n’u::,“ VH: 

Now draw your own diagram and give ,t a lidc 

ta„) LockaLcmtf Whaf d^crleu'’""”'^^ 

deltas’ {It u marshy I If it « m u ^ about the land of the 

know what the mide “ ‘f “ > W' 

are doing all the timei* know what all deltas 

(1) At delta the nver sphts un inlom i!” ^ board summary 

(u) The land ,, marshy anT.^de^"n ,“T'’ tltetnhutanes 
to sea ] “““ ““t*' “f edt (m) Deltas are growing out 


for^o1SrZ.„rof aX'TdlT™ 

about the people. ““ >‘eanl, and for information 

e Pf -ut aXle'lTuSSSgr ^ 

“ eeached SSTh";; r^“ tad 
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there was no railway, and bc>ond a certain distance, no road There 
IS but one main channel I found one small boat which journeyed 
tlirougli It twice a week TIic banks were very low and trees came 
down to the waters edge, llie water itself looked muddier than ever 
Tlicrc were no more hills, but many sandbanks There was nothing 
to break the level skyline except an occasional clump of trees The 
land v^as a wilderness of mar^ and swamp Patches of tall reeds 
vs ere the home of thousands of birds, and I wondered if there were 
any alligators in these murky waters ’ (Freely adapted from Young, E 
^oiih Ameruan Exairsion Arnold, 1947 ) 

What town is mentioned^ (j\eto OtUans ) What nver is New Orleans 
on’ {Tht Musunppt ) So whicli nver delta is referred to’ {Munssippt ) 
Yes, IS part of hlississippi delta south of New Orleans Wliat does 
dcscnption emphasise’ {^farih}, mudd}, no hills, legeialion) About 
people? (I'eiy few) partly because communications’ {Poor ) 

6 Tins IS not all die story Here is a picture of the Nile delta We 
arc on lulb looking over the della What is the far skyline’ (Hills) 
In between ’ (Hat land ) Look at the skyline— m which dirccuon is it 
sloping down ’ (To UJi) Then where is the sea ’ (To the left) Are we 
looking at the widat part of the delta? (Ac } [Locate picture on atlas 
map] The foreground of the picture 1$ desert Tell me what you can 
see on the delta which is not in desert (Trees, houses, f elds, ullages ) 
So we can add another note to our board summary [(iv) Where the 
land IS not marshy, it is good for crops] 

7 Conclusion We have found out what are the mam character 
isiics of deltas Now make your own summary of these in your 
books Next lesson we shall Icam more of the Nile delta and the Nile 
valley 


YEAR FOUR EUROPE 
OR YEAR FIVE BRITISH ISLES 


An introductory lesson on glaaauon (double penod) 

Aim To discover the effect of ice on a mountain landscape 

Materials Required ui a Rntnin (G 6287) Edu 
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teaching gbographv 


ns mao I inch to I mile. Sheet >07. Snowdon. 

(mj Individual base maps of the Snowdon area for testing a 

W ^hTwSlioardn^ he used to list the terms underlined 
below. 



Fig 44 Base map of the Snowdon area 


Method 

I Frame 3 An alpme snowftcld The Alps are the highest moun- 
tains m Furope and have permanent snowhclds such as this Why ts 
the snow cover not continuous^ (/( collects in hollows and on gtntltr slopes 
tut cannot rcit on iht sUtp Totkj slopes u.huh rvt a^oic the snoujitlds ) What 
effect does constant freezing and thawing have on the peaks’ (/* 
u idem craeks and causes As rock to break up ) Tlus is called fros t shattering^ 

a frame 3 An alpine glaacr. The snow becomes hardened to 
form’ {lee ) Die ice flows gradually downwards taking the easiest 
route whiclt is’ (Doan dw rafter) Ice whicli flows down a valley » 
called’ (A Rlatitr ) Describe the surface of the glaacr {Rough, irregular, 
aacUi ) How could the cracks have been caused’ {Dj moiement ) Sucli 
cracks are known as crevasses WTiat do ^ou notice along the sides of 
ihc glacier’ {Ruk /ragmenu of raiyiag itce) These rocks arc called 
moraine, and Uioic which be along the sides of the glacier are lateral 
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moraine \\ here docs moraine come from ^ ( The peaks aboie) and ^ {It is 
tom from the talUj side by Uu passage of the ice) Some moraine is called 
terminal moraine. Suggest a reason (// u moraine ukich is deposited at the 
end of the glacier uhere the ice nulls ) The end of the glacier is called the 
snout 


3 In the Great Ice Age, 35,000 years ago, snowficlds and glaciers 
such as these existed m the mountain areas of Britain, c g Snowdonia 


Frame 18 Snowdon from Glaslyn Describe the shape of the peak 
{Conical) Describe llic ndges leading to the peak {Sharp edged) Such 
ndges arc known as aretes Desenbe the hollow m the foreground {It 
contains a round lake on its leiel, moraine streunjloor, and sleep slopes rue to 
the peak behind) Such hollow's which surround Snoivdon arc called 
arques but the local Welsh name 1$ cwms Suggest how they were 
formed * {By small glacurs uhuh enlarged existing hollows ) They are 
separated from eacli other by’ {Aretes) 


4 Frame so Snowdon and the Iip of Cwmglas seen from the Pass 
of Llanbcns below Notice die sliapc of the cwm It appears as a 
\alUy high abo\e die mam \allcy Sucli valleys are called hanging 
valle^-a A swift stream descends from tlic hanging valley to the mam 
valley 


5 Frame 21 The Pass of Llanbcns Describe the scene’ (Pro’ 
and dtsolaU ) What does it showr’ (rl dtrp t alley with steep sides strewn 
With maratne) How was it foimed’ (By the passage of a glaetee whseh 
wtderud and deeperud it ) 


6 Frame 22 Nant Ffrancon valley 
valley How does tt d.lfer from the p^of Llanbe™’ ^ 
straighter) Suggest a reason for the difference {The Jl 

Suggest a cause’ (Thej are morame damned lakes ) 


S rhlr.rdtk'h^ull^e'^i^’s.-.edmewms Name the larger 
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(d) Mark with a c the cn«ns which do not contain lakes 

(e) Shade m light blue and name the moraine damned lakes m the 
% alleys 

(f) Mark the posiaon of two waterfalls which mdicate the steepen 
mg of the slope between the hanging valley and the mam 
valley 

(g) Make a key for the map 

9 Conclusion The map you have drawn summarises much of the 
effect of ice on a mountain landscape Wnte a short paragraph to 
desenbe these effects [Check these with class ] 



CHAPTER 13 


THE FIRST YEAR’S WORK 


^VE have completed a review of essential methods and particular 
aspects of geography teaching It is now necessary to implement 
these ideas in terms of content We first consider the introductory 
year’s \sork, including some background of primary school 
leachmg This is folloucd by a considcrauon first of the mmn 
layout of die five year course, and then by more detailed 
discussion of sixdi form work . r 

Their fint days in a secondary school arc thrilling days for 
many children, such children form some of the most recepuve 
matcnal we leach Tlicrc arc allcgauons of dejection and seme 
of failure for tliosc who do not enter selecuve schools— though 
thts sense of fatlurc may bear more heavily upon ““ 

upon die children themselves For nearly all children th«e .s 
the excitement of entenng a nevv vvorld, 
attractions of an elaborate new building, c"** 
unexpected confrontation with subject speci sa 0 ^ 

there IS usually detailed co operauon hetween *= pnmaj jnd 

secondary school so far as die promise, S:’eret ^iSarly 

general eliaraeter of the ehddren are co->“med, there is smear y 
hide haison at subject level The former f “ 
very nght and proper, but *=^7 -hoo' 
all the more, make some attempt to nnn ^ 

gcograplucal knowledge of to conferences to this end 

here for teachers to ocganuie 

In view of the fact that the ^ 

different primary schooh, aa"* . ^ having followed any 
number, there is hide h^^h^djf^^Aem^ha 
common course, again, thcr -,hnut the general type of 

There have been niany^^^rl^^ sehooh, this seems an 
work which should be fah^Lm toowledge of them is essential 
appropriate place to revie oeds of the Hadow 

^ep?r^ mTs«u» ‘The cmneulum is to be 
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thought of in terras of activity and expenence, rather than of 
knowledge to be acquired and facts to be stored’ 

There are two books which give an excellent picture of what 
both teachers and geographers would like to see happening in t e 
pnmary schools, these are the Ministry of Education’s Primary 
EducaUon‘- and the Geographical Association’s Teaching Geography 
in Junior Schools ^ These works arc complementary, m that the 
former publication indicates broad principles, and the latter 
offers specific advice which is very much the implementation of 
them Perhaps the chief fact for geography teachers is that the 
Mimstry in 1959 m its section on geography is not basically 
different from Hadow in 1931, nor was the Board of Education 
in 1937 * Work in the primary school ‘must be thought of m 
terms of activity and experience though due regard should be 
paid to the stimulation of the imagination by vivid descnption’ ® 
Primary Education^ suggests that the study of the locality has 
two mam merits the facts that children are intensely aware of 
the district in which they are brought up and that its study 
can be based very largely on their first hand expcncnce This 
experience is often sufficiently stimulating to provoke further 
mvesUgaUons The teacher’s object m study of other parts of 
the world is to budd up m the children’s mmds as true a picture 
as possible of what other lands are like To this end he should 
make use of traveller’s accounts, pictures, films, broadcasts and 
other material which should be implemented by discussion and 
readmg Maps are to be regarded as an indispensable source of 
information and should become a source of increasmg interest and 
dchght There is stress, too, on books as sources of accurate 
information m both text and picture, and of the importance of the 
children’s records of their work 

Teaching Geography in Junior Schools first sets out some of the 
pnncjples which should guide the teacher in syllabus planmng 
It then lays stress on the need for geographical work to be based 
on observation and cxpencncc, and thus on the study of local 
geography It includes a syllabus and local work It suggests 
that since only a small, though very important part of geography, 
can be learned at first hand, much of tcachmg aims at giving 
the children vivid second hand experiences of other parts of 
Bntain and the world, so that a sccUon is devoted to the ways 
m which such cxpcncnccs can be given There is emphasis on 
the need to coliccl study malenal such as pictures, specimens, 
diagrams, models and desenpuons, with examples of their use. 
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Finally, five \va>s in which junior school children can record are 
suggested — by illustration, models, maps, diagrams and by 
writing. 

This IS nghtly an idealist picture, and it is difficult to assess 
to what extent children will amve in the secondary schools 
with this training It is easier to explain why they may not The 
geography adv oca ted in these tw o bool.s is geographer’s geography 
It IS correctly adapted to the needs and abiliticsofjoung children, 
but considerable training and insight on the part of the teacher 
IS needed to see the relevance of it to later studies The primary 
school teacher is not a specialist in subjects, he is nghtly a 
specialist in young children, and it is asking much of him to 
a deep knowledge of geography and geographical ideas We 
make no suggestion that junior school teachers should 
tram little geographers Their function is to help young children 
grow up, and good pnmary school geography is to a considerable 
extent a matter of activity of various kinds, directed towards t c 
child acquinng a sense of space, of cxplorauon and of the ivoria, 
not a study to be enurely separated out from the other actmtie 
of the curriculum When the teacher feels unab c to direct such 
activities, he tends to fall back on the text book, and this kind 
of geography is in very few books The Discovery Books hy Gi ve 
Garnett (published Basil Blackwell) are sp^endid examples of the 
few There are many texts wh.cli give weH ■ 
of a story book type, on tlic general theme of Ch.Idren m other 
lands', hat save m moderaUon. it ts doubtful 
more real to children of pnmary school age than any other ry 

which captures their imagination 

The suggestions of the Ministry of Education die 
graphical Asocation offer wide scope to the junior school teacto 
m the selection of material Basic skills f "-'“^“""Vstud” ifS 
should certainly be expected, but f The 

depend on the choice *'■' ^ddren Tho" from on 
locality, and the * „„ say. tea production m 

may have done an excellent j Others, equally well 

Ceylon with all tts tve hcarf of Ceylon 

taught, could quite conceiva J ^ j , y^iiT’s secondary 

In view of this, the knowledge, and 

work can count on ''“Y . ^ jj.. therefore, plan the 

not always on certain revised or taught His 

work so that, necessa^, children should 

aim should be that a 
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have, first, ability m the basic stiHs of geography, largely m map 
work, secondly, an understanding of the elements of geography 
(which we ivtU elaborate later), and thirdly, some knowledge of 
the Bntisli Isles and perhaps of the rest of the tvorld 
There is one further pomt to be remembered This is the first 
year These children are only eleven years old They do not 
change m the summer holiday from busy, active ten year-olds to 
quiet academic children iviUing to sit for five hours a day to be 
instructed It is a most painful situation to see children accustomed 
to the wide activity of a well run primary school trymg to confine 
themselves to the more formal atmosphere of secondary schools 
Surely this should be regarded as a transition year The first form 
teacher must try to give the children plenty to do, though much 
of this is often situng at a desk with pencil and paper activities 
Against this background we can consider m more detail what 
is to be done by the end of the first year We are fundamentally 
concerned ivith laying foundations m as mtcrcsting a form as 
I»ssible As children of this age are most concerned with concrete 
things, these foundations should be laid by means of specific 
examples Nothing is more remote from the understanding of 
cluldrcn of this age than broad generalisations These examples 
should be as real as possible, and thus material from tlie Bntish 
sles IS probably the best vehicle There is more agreement on 
the content of the first year’s course m our secondary schools, 
than on any other aspect of the syllabus This is mdicatcd by the 
similanty in layout of the great majority of books on the market 
aimed at the first form 


In drawing up a list of Uic basic ideas we wish children to 
know f^rly early, i>e shall probably be tempted to include too 
much Let us rather consider wrhat can be left out, 1 e what can 

entenon here is 

It “= butter illustrated m 

ftfueu “5 -fryUabus eoustrucUon is the correct 

sSdr^e ^"gcttritt of nratcnal Thus a chdd canuot properly 
dot'-tlttud untU he tin read 
“tine iof’ tbe agncullural advantages of the 

be faced \nih th prmaplc the teacher should never 
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\Vc oficr llicrcforc the following topics Tlicy cover matter and 
skills which arc necessary bases for all further studies, they 
include the first elements of physical and human geography, of 
map techniques and the beginnings of a geographical \ ocabular> , 
they arc not ncccssanly in order of precedence First there is map 
work, the detail of which is considered on pages 50 to 57 Second 
IS weather study, as suggested in the climate chapter, pages 213 
to ai6 riurd is the study of simple rock types, such as sand, clay, 
hmestone, slate and granite Fourth comes tJic building of the 
beginnings of a vocabulary of ph>-5ical terms such as watershed, 
river basin, plateau, plain Fifth is consideration of the elements 
of agricultural processes, Uic recognition of crops like wheat, 
oats and barley, and terms such as the rotation of crops, mLved 
farming, market gardening, arable land Sixth, equally neccssar), 
the elements of industnal processes, smclung, coal mining, 
spinning, weaving, fishing and port activities SevenU is le 
elements of matliemaucal geography, the first >car e ai 
which arcgivcn on pages 18810190 Finally com^ some rcahsauon 
that there arc very dilTerent places and ways of life in die jth 
The following statement.’ although vvntlcn about the end of 
primary school years, could well be accepted as gu 
Uus work at agi eleven ‘At the same lime, •'■’y 

been given picturcsofoUicrpartsofthcworld ’ j 

eussion, careful choice of reading matter, 
been made alive by vivid ^tail jn"’ ^ 9,us spot 

topics have been kept sulfiacnUy ^ iphliood of over 

hghting of parneular places and likelihood of 

gcneralisauon in the mteresU of factual data, 

Much of what has been “““anmgTess Qearly 

without which later ^ or the rocks tliey are 

if the children do not know wha P of unreality 

considenng are actually hkc, Acir given m the 

On this principle, there - of 

first year to descriptive fishing texule manu 

the homeland, m our c^e ^ jhg teacher 

facture and smelting There jf purely descriptive 

should be aware of why be jusufied as essenUal 

matter is being offered, i ^ living m this country 

general knowledge of how p P ^ omitted from the syllabus 
This is not geography, Ly teacher can weU remedy 

of every other ^object, the S J to ensure, 

the deficiency It might be aavns 
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houc^e^, that the relevance to later geographical studies becomes 
apparent. The lesson on how the blast furnace works should be 
gi\en in a way that brings out the fact that the works must have 
access to certain raw materials. The lesson on fishing should not 
be merely a description of the difference between trawling and 
drifting, but related to the natural conditions of the seas con- 
cerned. A description of a coaI>mlne is excellent material to 


widen the knotvledge of children in this country of how people 
live; more specifically geographical work is the resulting land- 
scape features of the surface apparatus, or the relationship of the 
layout of the mine to the underlying strata. A major criterion of 
this type of material is, therefore, is it relevant to later work of 
explanation of a location or a landscape? If so, its treatment 
should be one that interests the children and encourages them to 
learn facts which \vill be necessary in their later work. 

How are we to implement these ideas in terms of a specific 
layout of syllabus for the first year? A widely used pattern is 
which was originally elaborated by Fairgrieve in his chapter 
X . ^ summary, this was the school and the 

sc iwl lo^hty, a scries of studies on the homeland, and some 
studies of places in the rest of the world. This scheme, too, im- 
plements the suggestions put forward in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion s pamphlet ‘Geography and Education’,* where the emphasis 
is on c study of the lo^ity for training in observation and 
laying foundations of reality, for satisfying the child’s sense of 
wonder and lus gTO\>ing need to kno^v the reason why. 

Secondary school 
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according to the location of the sdtool, it will reflect the emphasis 
necessary to establish the essential features of the locahty, be it 
urban or rural The \\ork of a school in a port will differ in 
application but not in essence from that of one in a market town, 
a rural school may concentrate here on agriculture, whereas the 
context of an urban school may be industrial — the idea and aim 
of all IS similar 

In general, this local work should be expanded according to 
the opportunities presented There may be elementary landforms 
Tlie local n\cr and mcr basin will permit the mtroducUon of 
terms in connccUon with it Urban areas offer a more restneted 
field for local examples of soib, vcgclaUon and agnculture, and 
tlius these must wait unul it is possible to visit an open space 
E^cry opporlumty should be taken to introduce pubhshed maps, 
and except m very level areas the local «ork should include the 
simplest study of contours 

It IS idle to pretend diat, having placed UicmtelvM in a locahty 
as large as die borough or eounty, children of eleven have 
developed a sufficient sense of scale 
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lughlands should also be made A study of highlands is useful, 
less able children ^v•Ul appreciate a descnptive view, more able 
children can begin to understand why they are regions of de 
creasing population Ckinsideration of elementary facts about 
rainfall fit m here All this work can be made the vehicle for the 
elements of geography already mentioned The country cluld 
i>ill know the appearance of wheat or oats, the town child svill 
need to examine and draw them A school in a fruit or market- 
gardening area may already have studied such activities, others 
may need to introduce the terms at this sUge Although regional 
studies are not being made, appreciation of place and some 
realisation of regional diflcrencc arc being absorbed 

England offers a lodc choice of industrial material, and of 
course mdustnes ivith a simple structure should be chosen The 
steel or textile mdusiry consists of particular works or factoncs 
which arc explicable and comprehensible The ramifications of 
Uie chemical mdusiry or the vaned forms of the cnginecnng 
industry arc better left until later A study of a coal mine affords 
yporiunity to study one of the bases of English induslnal 
development, and many elementary geological terms can be 
^iroduccd To consider why there 15 n steel industry near 

“P’^oooons If the texulc development of 
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scheme, and the third term could rvcil be given to studying other 
»a)s of hfc, not c'ccmphficd m the homeland They will be 
selected to cover, 111 a very simple form, the major natural 
regions In this way such new malcnal as tropical crops, desert 
icalurcs -uid forms of vegetation can be introduced Not all 
need be by sample A journey to the Congo or across the Sahara 
requires new raw malcnal and style of mapping The study of 
a crowded monsoon area bnngs a first consideration ofpopulauon 
density or perhaps of imgauon Complete cover of the world will 
not be contemplated, but constant reference to tlic globe will 
build up the beginnings of an apprcciauon of the world as a 
whole, and of the idea of latitude and longitude Again the 
places studied can be plotted on a world map 
We have made clear our belief that die first year’s work should 
consist of the introduction of baste ideas by means of the most 
convenient spcafic matcnal, mainly from die homeland The 
teacher will select according to his taste There is another pnn 
ciplc to be remembered Thu is the year m which children, one 
hopes, will learn to like geography, and the matter should be 
made as attractive as possible Tim does not mean it need not 
involve work Tlie mam attraction for young children iwlJ be the 
opportunity to do dungs by making a variety of records and 
working on a variety of exercises Relevant parallel informal out- 
of scliool activities should be encouraged Collections of material 
interest die young at thu age These can be gathered on the walls 
as duplay of a particular topic, or in a scrap book as an individual 
activity Particular events may well introduce a particular lesson 
A disaster at sea is a very real statement of the need for a form 
of location, and an eruption or earthquake will justify a temporary 
abandonment of the set plan Some allowance in planning should 
therefore be made for such alterations 


Finally, if first year geography is to fill children wth a desire 
to continue its study, it must be shaped to stimulate their cuno 
sity It must amplify their knowledge of words and appreaation 
of their meamng It must be a study of places made real by the 
use of all the resources at the teacher s disposal— photographs 
stones, films, desenpUons, maps, models among them Direct 
observauon where possible, and accurate, vmd descripoon where 
It is not, are as vital to the first year secondary school child as 
to his jumor school counterpart, fit»m which he ^ffers by vety 
little Indeed we suggest that these pnneiples hold good for he 
whole of school geography, and the coustrucUon of the syllabus. 
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wih ^vhich our next chapter is concerned, should provide every 
opportunity for their implementation 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SYLLABUS 


A SYLLABUS IS an abstract giving the headings or main subjects 
of a course of teaching, a conspectus or programme of hours of 
'vorl. Insufficient emphasis is placed on the fortunate posiUon of 
teachers m Uns country, completely fiee from the imposition 
of any syllabus dictated by Uic Department of Education and 
Saence or Local Education Authonly, This freedom entrusts the 
teacher with what should be regarded as one of his greatest 
privileges, the plannmg of lus own course This planning is one 
of the most important parts of a teacher’s worl, for it epitomises 
his whole approach to the teaching of lus subject Tlie formal 
summary of content given in pubbshed examination syllabuses 
does not inlubit his freedom to plan the detailed steps of his 
course, and upon tlic quality of (his much of his success depends 
Despite tlic implication of complete freedom, the construction 
of a sound geography syllabus mvoKcs the apphcatioa of certain 
basic prmciples First, U is important to bear in nund why geo- 
graphy is being taught m school The reasons have been dis- 
cussed in chapter r. Individual teachers may uish to stress 
particular reasons Some will accent geography for citizenship, 
some for leisure AH, one hopes, will see its cultural value What- 
ever other reasons may be favoured, the modem teacher will 
Surely assume some prospect of the child’s becormng a world 
citizen in the social sense, so that the syllabus iviU need to cover 
the whole world The very name of the subject implies that such 
an aim is essential 

It IS necessary to stress this The non specialist may it ell feel 
inadequately prepared Ibr world study, and deserves sympathetic 
consideration for his diffidence It would appear that nowadays 
the specialist is in a like quandary The range of geographic 
studies at university level is encyclopaedic The undergraduate is 
faced by an enormous range of specialist opuons, from bio- 
geography and oceanography to pedology and photogrammetry 
There may be, however, substanhal gaps in his regional cover 
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It seems nght and proper that the teacher’s own speaal interests 
should receive some emphasis — not over emphasis — in his syllabus, 
for these he knows well and is Lkely to put over with enthusiasm 
and inspiration Lack of detailed knowledge or lack of interest 
on the part of the young teacher is no justification for omitting 
major areas m the school syllabus It is not inappropriate here 
to suggest that the relatively hmited areas included in public 
examination syllabuses for detailed regional treatment are not 
intended as indications that these are the only areas to be studied 
in a five year course Many children will have no guided geo- 
graphy courses beyond the fourth or fifth year, if they are to 
have geographical insight into world problems, or any approach 
to world citizenship m the broad meamng of the term, study at 
some level of all the continents is essential 
A second pnnciple to be borne m mind is that the syllabus 
Aould be based on the psychological development of the child 
Growth IS a cotiunnous process, iherefore the syllabus should be 
“ntmuity There are difficulties in organ- 
sceo®nds™”“r,^l^'!''“'' geography and that of 

bourse *= SKOndary school 

svS '>■• five year unit 
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implies that it should be geared to Uiar intellectual and emotional 
needs Tins aim 1$ difiicult to achieve, for even among the selected 
entrants of grammar schools there is wade range of development, 
and Uic range is very great indeed in non selective schools 
Little generalisation is possible, except that in most eases between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen years children arc mainly 
attracted b) dcscnptivc geography, whilst their need for explana- 
tions IS generally satisfied by relatively simple statements ^ Their 
powers of and interest in abstract reasoning broadly develop 
later, and attempts to force this development prematurely may 
engender distaste for what may appear to Uicm to be and learn- 
ing Between tlic ages of fifteen and eighteen years the intellectual 
ising process begins in earnest, and it is unlikely that before this 
stage adolescents appreciate that it is possible to compare explana- 
tions and assess thur relative ments Lmotional development has 
been found to be discontinuous and not all adolescents have 
emotional problems The less able are more likely to react 
unfavourably to failure and against dilhcult tasks For tiicm 
there is the specific need to be given work which is withm their 
powers, able cliildrcn may well find more difficult work a chal- 
lenge and stimulant Thus m syllabus consirucuon it is necessary 
to be aware of die dangen of trying to cover too much ground 
m a given time, or of forang the pace of growth 
A third pnnaph of construcuon is Oiat the syllabus should 
include all aspects of geography If we arc to present a balanced 
picture, the work must contain some reference to die mam 
branches of the subject We need therefore to include substantial 
areal cover of the world, with some reference to such systematic 
topics as physical geography, economic geography, bio geography 
and cartography Tlic interest of cliildrcn m other peoples sug- 
gests that much of tins work should be approached tlirough 
human geography If the teacher has made a study of some 
other aspect without which he considers geography to be incom 
picte, perhaps historical or political geography, such aspects 
should be included, their inclusion being guided by the age and 
ability of the cluldren for wiiom their study is intended 

Some consideration of the teaching time available must also be 
borne in mind This is a fourth vital pnnciple In many schools 
geography is allocated two forty minute or forty five minute 
periods a week, with one homework, for the first four years with 
three periods a week and two homeworks for the fifth year Thus 
m a fifteen week term for the first four years there are thirty 
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ecowaphy lessons, but in general, as any teacher is aware, a 
coniiderabk proportion of teaching time is lost m other educa- 
tional pursuits It IS wiser to plan for about twenty sm lessons a 
term The need for detailed planning to ensure sound use of all 
time available cannot be over emphasised For less able children 
this plannmg is even more vital, since they learn more slowly 
and cover less ground in any given amount of tune 
Work should be planned, therefore, bcanng m mind the 
reasons for geography teaching, a balanced view of the subject, 
the hunted amount of time av^ablc, and the mental age and 
ability of the children concerned Since most geographical 
thmkmg is mducUve, that is explaining observed facts, teachmg 
will need to start with factual observauon m a real context — 
from the particular to the general, from the known to the unknown, 
from concrete to abstract The order m which the content of the 
syllabus is to he arranged is thus affected Each year’s work 
should he devised to build on the foundations of previous work 
m order to mamtam a steady growth of the subject according to 
the development of the child s mind The syllabus must match 
the quaUty and interests of the children who are to use it, it 
IS the instrument of the teacher who created it 
It will be clear to readers of this book that wc bebeve regional 
geography to be the core of the subject The syllabus m which 
we have the greatest faith will be that based on regional geo 
graphy Before dealing with such a syllabus, let us bnefly consider 


the alternatives Some schools plan their geography courses 
through topics, such as food, raw matenak or power These 
topics ate presented by means of examples which serve in some 
measure to illuminate vanous regions of the world Thus the 
study of cocoa emphasises the features of the cquatonal region, 
that of ncc those of monsoon climates, whilst the study of wheat 
offers detail of the cool temperate lands These topics may be 
grouped together to form a theme of study for each year Year 
one presents food, clothing and shelter in selected parts of the 
world, year two deals with transport and trading, year three with 
power and manufactures and year four with world problems 
Some teachers prefer an approach based on different aspects of 
geography In this case year one stresses human geography by a 
senes of sample environments, some from the home country, 
some from overseas Here the rcpetiuve pattern is that of the 
sample study an East Anglian farm, a Mediterranean farm, a 
desert settlement Year two is sometimes devoted to physical 
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geography, beginning \vith some study of rocks, then proceeding 
to consider \anous landforms Tins aiicmpis another ^^orId view, 
the phj'Sical one, and Uic reality of die gcognpliy depends upon 
tlic leaclicr’s use of real examples Year three focuses attenuon 
on climate, again on a uorM pattern This may include the e/Tccc 
of climate on vegetation, and can be expanded to include some 
reference to the cfTcct of climate and vegetation on man, witli an 
introduction to llic natural regions of the world Year four is 
devoted to economic geography, sometimes based on the needs 
of man It inevitably entails the study of many raw materials, 
products and industncs To complete the course this syllabus 
involves a fifth >car, whicli will be, as is normal, a revision >car 
For this jear is left the whole of the regional geography of the 
world Revision in this ease entails the summing up of the 
fundamental facts of pliysical, climatic and economic geography, 
and adopts (he regional method in cxamimng the continents, 
treating die more highly developed parts m some detail In our 
view, dm sum of die parts of geography docs not equal the whole, 
a study of all aspects has not given die core of the subject Putting 
it at Its best, after four )ears of preparation die regional synthesis 
has >ct to be made, at its worst, four years of generalised study 
have preceded the particular study of regions 

A third type of syllabus wlucli has developed is the concentric 
syllabus, a plan fully discussed m Gtography in Stcandaiy Schools* 
TJic conccntnc layout deals with die subject matter cxcmphiicd 
in the locality, the Qnlish Isles and the rest of the world, in that 
order Each years work consists of a number of themes perhaps 
two per term Year one’s themes may deal with food, those of 
year two with raw matcnals, year three selects die chief manu 
iactunng induslnes and year four deals widi what may be 
summonsed as anciUiancs — holiday areas, air routes, population 
m areas of tlim or great density Tins scheme links the theme with 
the region by tracing it dirough die locality, the Bntish Isles and 
the rest of the world Tlius if the theme is wheat, the selection of 
work would be the mapping of local shops or factones concerned 
with ivhcat or ^vheat products, study of a wheat farm in East 
Angha, the distnbuuon of Bntish wheat lands, ports of the 
Bntish Isles handUng wheat, the Canadian prairies, wheat 
farming m Australia or the Pampas or both, and world trade in 
wheat Many themes lead to the final study of a major region 
This syllabus is regarded as flexible because it is possible to 
subsUlute study of a current event of geographical importance for 
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any one theme, although if the themes have been selected with 
care their balance may thus be disturbed The main difficulty 
hes m the arrangement of areal cover, some areas are presented 
m great detail and incur overlap, balanced world cover requires 
very careful plannmg The themes must be varied, over- 
emphasis on economic matters can occur It is particularly 
difficult to fit physical geography into this plan As there has 
been a world view throughout the course, revision by world 
regions is not a fresh approach, and some other layout is needed 
m the fifth year, perhaps that by continents 
The regional syllabus is based on a study of the continents 
Emphasis on the word regional has led to some misunderstand- 
mgs This plan does not imply the study of sub region after sub- 
rc^on using formal headings This adult form of summary is 
seldom appropnate m school The major part of teaching uses 
the region, be it large or small, as a frame, laying emphasis on 
The emphasis of study hes on the heart 
oi the region, on those geographical condiUons which 
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term being dc\otcd to each* Year three is divided bctuccn 
Norlli America and /Vsia, >car four is concerned ^vilh Europe, 
and >car five includes ihc British Isles and is a revision year which 
formulates a world outlook. If the course is based on four years’ 
work only, it will be nccassry to include some aspects of world 
study in the final >ear as a summary of the course. It is possible 
to allocate continents for study in years dificrent from tliosc here 
recorded, but there is some agreement that the southern con- 
tinents arc least complex in their illustration of man’s adaptation 
to liis cnsironincnl, and thus serve best to introduce regional 
geography. ‘Hie order of continents will be guided by the option 
selected for the public examination. It is common sense to defer 
study of the chosen s{>cciai region until as late as possible. Apart 
from this, it seems best to leave the study of Europe, the most 
complex of continents, for the eider diild. 

Planning the syllabus invoKes far more than the allocation of 
a continent to a particular year. It is within the framework of 
these continents that the real planning begins. The first problem 
is in die selection of what is considered essential for learning in 
the limited time available. Tlve difiiculiy is alway’s what to leave 
out rather than what to include. To ensure variety in teaching 
an order of presentation must be devised which docs not entail, 
for example, half a dozen consecutive lessons on agriculture and 
a like block on industry. /Vllowancc must be made for lessons 
which emphasbe training in various skills such as the drawing of 
graplis, block diagrams, maps and sketches, and the interpreta- 
tion of statistics. It is unlikely, for example, that an introductory 
lesson to North America along historical lines will involve work 
on climate graphs, whereas it might well entail study of growth 
of population from supplied statistics. A lesson on the Amazon 
basin will not necessitate the construction of a diagram of exports; 
this type of diagram would more profitably be included in a port 
study such as that of Rio dc Janeiro, or in a revision lesson on 
Argendna. Similarly a topographical map of the Chilean desert 
area would be more suited to second year study than a similar 
map of die Andes. Again, dmc should be allocated for descriptive 
writing by means of essays planned carefully to be of increasing 
difficulty through the years. 

- For ail these reasons it would seem that the carefully planned 
syllabus is based on lesson units, rather than on a list of regional 
or topic headings. To illustrate how these lesson units are to be 
selected, let us examine the proc^es in detail. One function of 
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the syllabus is to integrate tlie course, but in order to integrate 
It is first necessary to know the speaHc parts, we must analyse 
before we can synthesise We must decide on the sabent feature 
of the comment, and on the way in ivhich these features can be 
made significant for the children we teach Thus if we consider, 
for example, South America, often the first continental study 
undertaken in year two, we analyse it to find what might be 
called Its geographical highlights The histoncal factor is immedi- 
ately apparent There are great contrasts in ways of life, varying 
from the pnmitive settlements m the upper Amazon to the 
modem civilisations in the towns, based on a Spanish or Portu- 
guese culture There are also remnants of colonial empires in the 
Guianas The part played by the Andes attracts attention The 
original Conquistadorcs sought, as modern miners still seek, 
their minerals They remain a great physical barrier, and offer 
a striking example ol the vegetation zones which result ftom 
vanations m altitude The impact of oil on the wealth of Vene- 
zuela, with Its remarkable and sudden development of an urban 
life for a fundamentally peasant population, cannot be ignored 
In Brazil, we see immensity and relative emptiness, in Chile, 
latitudinal variation and resulting chmauc zones m Argenbna, 
the dominance of Buenos Aires, linked by a railway network to 
the rich Pampas 

These are a geographer’s mam impressions of South America, 
they must now be turned into lessons In terms of population and 
economic development Brazil with its seventy milhon people 
deserves emphasis, as docs Venezuela, the second largest oil 
producer in the world Colombia could wcU be selected as a nice 
example of the effects of altitude m the tropics, the new Guyana 
on the grounds of its tics with Bntain Of the mountain states 


Bolivia might be another selected example, cvincmg the problems 
of high altitude farming for these unsophisticated peoples, and 
of their resettlement in the Amazoman lowlands of their country 
The existence of Peru’s nvenac oases emphasises the desert of 
Atacama Chile, by contrast with Colombia, illustrates latitudinal 
effects on climate, drowned coasthnes and the instability of the 
earth s crust Argentina provides an example of an agricultural 
area early commercialised, different from the subsistance farming 
areas of much of South America, and influenced by early foreign 
m\ csiment and the development of a railway net Lessons will be 
allotted to each of these areas according to their importance and 
the opporlumties they provide for emphasising the various facets 
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of South America, Tlicrc may \%cU be no lime for tlic study of 
Paraguay or other areas not mentioned. Nevertheless, the lessons 
devised to illustrate tlic essential characteristics of each of the 


given areas will present die spirit of South America. Suggestions 
for the actual lesson allocations appear on page 293. 

A second way of planning the $>llabus is to an.'il>sc the con- 
tinent concerned according to die opportunities it ofiers for 
die study of the various l>pcs of geography deemed necessary to 
present its balanced whole. For Uiis type of anal>-si3, let us take 
North America. North America is commonly taught in the first 
half of the third >ear, which means that some forty lessons arc 
available. Tlicsc arc few in number for dealing with Canada, 
U.S.A., Mexico, the Central American stales and die West 
Indies. ^Vidlin this vast area there is no doubt that U.S.A, with 


its 180 million population merits die greatest allocation of time; 
the study of U.S.A., Mexico, Central America and the West 
Indies usually takes one term, that of Canada a half term. 

A simple division of Canada and U.S.A. into regions will not 
necessarily ensure that all aspects of geography arc taught in 
some degree. Fint, what aspects of ph>rical geography suitable 
for study by third >car children arc present in North Amcnca, 
wliich can be linked by cross reference to dicir previous work on 
the southern continents? TIic ancient plateaux of brazil and the 
Guianas have as counterpart the Laurendan sliicld; the fold 
mountains of Andes and Atlas can be revised and dicir study 
enlarged by work on the Rockies; similarly, the revision of 
volcanoes and allcndanl features can be undertaken 'vhere 
examples occur. NorUi America lends itself well to a study o l e 
work of rivers; waterfalls, cataracts and rapids in ^rica will have 
been mentioned mainly along descriptive lines; tliis wor wi e 
reinforced by cxplanadon of Niagara Falls, perhaps using ig^ 
Force as a home yardstick. Anodier aspect of nver work is 
exemplified by die Grand Canyon. It is in study of the Mississippi 
that the work of rivers can be dealt widi as a unit, using real 
examples of meanders, oxbow lakes and a delta , 

contrasted with that of the Niger and other nyen. Tins work 
is built on die foundations of previous or parallel w ork on hoM 
rivers and others such as the Nde, and wdl m its turn form 
fouudaUon for additional work towanh the 
when the Hwang Ho and Yangtse Ktang 
accurate generalisations and world patterns can e ♦ 

new topic wiU probably be that of the great ice-shects and their 
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the syllabus is to integrate the couree, but in order to integrate 
It IS first necessary to know the specific parts, we must analyse 
before we can synthesise We must decide on the sahent features 
of the continent, and on the way in which these features can be 
made significant for the children wc teach Thus if we consider, 
for example, South Amenca, often the first continental study 
undertaken in year two, >vc analyse it to find what might be 
called Its geographical highlights The historical factor is immedi- 
ately apparent. There are great contrasts in ways of life, varymg 
from the pnrmtive settlements m the upper Amazon to the 
modem civihsations m the towns, based on a Spanish or Portu- 
guese culture There are also remnants of colonial empires in the 
Guianas The part played by the Andes attracts attention The 
ongmal Conquistadorcs sought, as modem miners still seek, 
their mmerals They remain a great physical barrier, and offer 
a sinking example of the vegetauon zones which result from 
vanauons in alutude The impact of od on the wealth of Vene- 
zuela, with its remarkable and sudden development of an urban 
life for a fundamentally peasant populauon, cannot be ignored 
In Brazil, we see immensity and relative emptmess, m Chde, 
iatitudmal variation and resulting chmauc zones m Argentina, 
the dominance of Buenos Aires, Imked by a railway network to 
the nch Pampas 

These are a geographer’s mam impressions of South Amenca, 
they must riow be turned into lessons In terms of populauon and 
econonue development Braztl with tts seventy nalhon people 
deserves emphasis, M does Venezuela, the second largmt oU 
producer m the world Colombia could weU be selected as a mcc 

Itohna ^ *'= ntountam states 

01 high alutude farmmg for these uusophisUcated peonies and 
“ o?&.^; 
AtaeaZ CMe hv ! 'utphastses the desert of 

SfS on dZat^dr ■U'^vates lautudtnal 

Zth s crust XenZr *= ■“'^’bthty of the 

urea early cummiaahsed,^^^^™^’^^ T 
areas of much of South A^ienra subsistance farming 

imestment and the development oTarZ“““‘* 
allotted to each of these areas d "" Lessons will be 

the opportumucs thev miwid r to their importance and 

pportnmues they provrde for emphasumg the i^ous facets 
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of Soutli Amcnca Tlicrc may >vcU be no time for the study of 
Paraguay or other areas not mentioned Nc\ crtliclcss, the lessons 
dcxised to illustrate the essential characteristics of each of the 


given areas vmU present Uic spint of South Amcnca Suggestions 
for the actual lesson allocations appear on page 293 
A second \^a> of planning the $>JIabus is to analyse the con- 
tinent concerned according to the opportunities it offers for 
the study of die vanous types of geography deemed necessary to 
present Its balanced whole For this type of analysis, let us take 
North Amenca North Amcnca is commonly taught m the first 
half of the third year, which means that some forty lessons arc 
available Tlicsc arc few in number for dealing witli Canada, 
USA, Mexico, the Centra! Amcncan states and the West 
Indies Within this vast area there is no doubt that USA wath 


Its 180 million population ments die greatest allocation of lime, 
the study of U S /V,, Mexico, Central Amcnca and die ^Vcst 
Indies usually takes one term, that of Canada a half term 
A simple divuion of Canada and USA into regions wall not 
ncccssanly ensure that all aspects of geography are taught in 
some degree Fint, what aspects of physical geography suitable 
for study by third year children arc present in North America, 
vvluch can be linked by cross reference to their previous work on 
the southern continents’ Tlic anaent plateaux of Brazil and the 
Guianas have as counterpart die Laurcntian shield, the fold 
mountains of ^Vndcs and Adas can be revised and their study 
enlarged by work on the Rockies, similarly, the revision of 
volcanoes and attendant features can be undertaken 
examples occur North Amcnca lends itself well to a study of the 
work of nvers, waterfalls, cataracts and rapids in Africa wall have 
been mentioned mainly along desenpUve lines, this work will be 
reinforced by cxplanaUon of Niagara Falls, perhaps using Higb 
Force as a home yardsuck Another aspect of nver work is 
exemplified by die Grand Canyon It is in study of the Mississippi 
that the work of nvers can be dealt with as a unit, using real 
examples of meanders, oxbow lakes and a delta whidi can be 
contrasted widi that of the Niger and other nvers This work 
IS built on the foundauons of previous or parallel work on home 
nvers and others such as the NUe, and will m its turn form 
foundauon for addiUonal work towards the end of 
when the Hwang Ho and Yangtse Kiang are stuied ’^us 
accurate generahsauons and world patterns can be built up A 
new topic will probably be that of the great ice sheets and their 
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Rockies This latter can be related to previous ^vork on the 
Andes The hterature available for descnptive passages of North 
Amenca is exciting and plentiful — Edna Ferber’s Ice Palace for 
Alaska and Giant for Texas* Mai^one McKinnon Rawhng’s 
The Tearling for Flonda, Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath, which 
starts with a superb descnption of a dust storm and includes 
magnificent descnpUons of Califbnua and other areas, James 
Morris’s From Coast to Coast, which describes present-day traffic 
on the Mississippi, the dozens of westerns and thrillers which 
give flashes of vivid reahty to what may othenvise be the devital- 
ised skeleton of geographical summaries Children who are 
aware of even small extracts from these books will be helped in 
dcvelopmg their own powers of self expression, and should be 
given every opportumty to do so 
The final stage of completmg the syllabus Ues in the order of 
le^n presentation There are many ways m which the geography 
ol NorUi Amenca can be arranged It is probably most simple to 
teach first that of Canada, since u has close ues with Britain, 
indeed a les^n rmght profitably be spent examining these 
iin rtf ^ USA rmght be ordered historically, the opening 
up of the country bang fct constdered, or the vanous reponr of 

selected that of vanety The subjects 

each suW.^ f “ sequence of ddferent themes and sktUs tvtthrn 
SouirhuT, t, *' “ each chJd 

JutSnemloffu "ork on an 

his Inoulcdge ' “Uates and consohdates 

So^h fo-- North and 

brSiirroTa rve yeTr 

given on pages 289 to principles, is 

cularlv noted Our ni ^ ^ u ' should be parti- 

290 and 201 1 A nm if Ploarud incidenlalum (pages 

auc branl j ZZTxa ^ niam s^teV 

integrated into the^ma.f'' ““I “ *own, closely 

work for the first five vcat^°”^ j^ayout The tables given cover 
m die next chap," =«>' form is considered 

o and A level Sr^ma'^l.hoJu"'", ^oography to 

neat group of children consutrdie^'c'^rbrd'I^^-Se m: 
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defined ns of a\cragc abUuy. At the upper level they will be 
marginal to O level work; at the lower they should follow a 
counc which docs not entirely debar them from an attempt at 
the cxnmimuon. It has been shown> that for any one subject 
tins includes the fiftieth pcrcenulc, and to allow for late develop- 
ment could hive ratJier more. It follows from what was said 
earlier tliat we believe these forms should follow a course which 
IS in pnnapic broadly similar to that already desenbed It 
should be recognisable as geography, have a continental or areal 
Ia>out, and include consideration and explanation of man’s 
acuvilies If these ideas arc properly interpreted the sneer that 
some scliools arc doing merely v>atcrcd-down O level geography 
IS not valid. 

Tlierc will be difrcrcnccs, of course. These children work 
more slowly and cover and remember less factual material 
Processes of tliought offered Uiem must be simpler. Tlic syllabus 
requirements of die C S E boards vary and adjustments must 
also be made on this account. In practice there is often re-arrange- 
ment of classes within scliools at die end of the diird year Tlie 
ability of the children is by then known, and teachers have the 
possibility of organising a two year course to the cxammation. 
Tim course should not start from zero It should be able to 
assume reasonable foundations This is parucularly important for 
the general or world section commonly included in CS£ 
requirements Special world studies, particularly of problems or 
problem areas, arc sometimes made These will have little 
success unless there is modest background knowledge to build on 

We offer therefore a possible arrangement of a two year course 
for die upper part of the school to follow the common core 
syllabus for die first three years The items for the C S E streams 
should be selected rather than condensed There may be selection 
with some regard for the particular interests of die regional 
based coitccmcd, bat la genera} we adiocaie the area) cover 
indicated This means that pupils wll enter their fourth year 
with some knowledge of all the world (except any special regions 
to be studied later) and with some idea of geographical techniques 
and processes 

The teacher must select boldly. For example only one of the 
farming studies in the second term might be attempted A whole 
continent could be omitted in year two, provided a lesson or so 
were devised to bring its existence to the notice of the children, 
and similarly, whole countnes in year three A child who has 
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some understanding of the pattern of life in the tropics, gamed 
from detailed studies of Africa, wiU not suffer if his knoivledge 
of South Amcnca is scanty Similarly after study of one densely 
peopled monsoon land, brief reference only need be made to 
another Tlicre arc other ways of thinning tbe large volume of 
material m the course detailed It is possible t() choose smgle items 
from groups of items Whatever method is adopted, the principle 
of selection rather than epitomisation should be maintamed 
The problem of content for the least able children is perhaps 
the most difficult of all, and consideration haS already been given 
to their needs They may well have fewer formal lessons They 
^vl^ certainly cover far less content, and their work will be more 
descnptive It can be seen that the programine of work given for 
the first year covers the locahty, the homeland, and some lands 
overseas Such content, suitably modified, dught form the basis 
of the plan for the first two years of work of these children The 
third year should enlarge ihcir knowledge of ibc world by selected 
studies Two possible syllabuses for school leavers m their fourth 
year arc offered They attempt to direct aticution to the world 
tlicse children are about to enter, and to aspects of it which are 
of interest or importance to them 

NOTES 

I Long M An mvetugauon into the icl&UoDstnp between mtcxcit in 
and knowledge of school geography • M A-, London, 1950 

3 Bnault, E H W and Shave, D Ctopaphy w Sicondaiy Schools Geo* 
graphical Auoaauon 1963, Chapter III 

3 ThiCttlJkoUofSuondatyEdccolum Exavunalwru BuIUtir No i HMSO, 
1963, p 1 13 



LESSON 19 

YEAH THREE • NORTH AMERICA 
(CALIFORNIA— REVISION LESSON) 

iViu; To find out \>liy so many people arc moving to California. 

Materials RztiuiRED: 

(i) Atlases. 

(ii) Individual copies of Fig. .{5 and the following: 



Fig. Work sheet for lesson on California. 
381 
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Many thousands of Americans setUe in Cahfomia each year my 

50 because the west has lacather which 15 generally 

Some take up farming, especially jn liic 
Valiev Most of them go to the coastal lo^vlands particularly to 
and because 

these towns have many and therefore there is work 

available 


Faruino in the Central Vallev op Caufornia 


[Copies provided, or read aloud ] 

The nordiem part of the Central Valley is the valley of tlic Sacra- 
mento River, where the ummgated lands raise significant quantities 
of wheat and barley, along with sugar beet, in the production of 
which California leads USA The chief grain grown nowadays, 
however, is nee, with more than 300,000 irrigated acres devoted to 
Its cultivation Stock reanng of both beef and dairy cattle is important, 
with alfalfa and clover as the chief pasture crops This valley still 
remains, too, an important sheep area, the sheep being transported to 
the high Sierras for summer pasiunng 
The San Joaquin section of the Central VaUey, with a growing 
season of nearly 280 days and imgation water provided under the 
great Central Valley Project, is the leadmg cotton producing area of 
USA outside the Cotton Belt itself In some recent years cotton has 
been California’s most valuable crop But die most sinking feature of 
farming here u its diversity Scattered through the area are dairy and 
poultry farms and market gardens, together wilh vast vmeyards, 
olive groves and citrus groves Peaches, almonds and figs arc grots n 
m large quantities, whilst plums and other temperate fruits are located 
in orchards in the lower foothiUs of the Sierra Nevada 


Method 

1 Have leamt about Califbnna, tho is to be last lesson about iL 
Look at duplicated sheet, what is ihc fint thing it tells you about 
California^ [Population in mi/fionr) The figures are given for periods 
of years — at what interval’ {Ttn In 1920 population was’ 

(5 million) in i960’ {16) We are gomg to graph these figures Where 
will the first dot go on the vesUeal »is’ (Jujt nboDe 5 ) And on hon- 
^tal axis’ {Midway between 1920 and 1930) Complete the graph 
The curve of the graph should touch the vertical ams — do you thmk 
me populauon before 1920 was less or greater than m 1920’ {Less ) 
So pr(^uce graph line slighUy downwards to touch vertical axis 
Wbat the graph show’ {Marked intrease in population ) Especially 
m which ye^’ {1930-60 )— Yes, so many people are gomg to Call 
forma nowadays that U SJV Govonimtnt is getting worried VVe arc 
gomg to find out why so many people arc movmg diere 
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a Acluilly m Ln^^hncl we Iia\c a similar problem Our Govern- 
mau u gcHing worried because so many people arc moving— to 
whicli pari of Lngland? (South and South east ) From which area arc 
they coming’ {,\orth) Why do they come? (To get iiork) Yes, are 
belter opponuimics for work Why else do they come’ (Better leather ) 
llicy come to get work and hoping to find belter weather 

3 Let us think of California** weather Wiiat type of climate lias 
California’ (MediUnanean ) What doc* a mediterranean climate 
mean’ (Hot diy summn, uarm uet mnter) la mucli more interesting 
llian that sounds \Vhal u the chief feature of summer? (Sunny ) Sun 
shines all day, and because it 1* dry tJicre 1* no ram, so sky is free 
from’ (Clouds ) j c Bright blue sky with bnllnnt sunshine for months 
on end I1ic rainfall in mediterranean lands is often about the same 
a* London’s’ (34 tnthes) In what season docs the ram fall’ (tVinter) 
So actually get as much a* we get all the year round m die one winter 
season Yet people go to mediterranean lands for winter holidays — 
why’ (Because it u sunny) If days arc mainly sunny, but still have 
ram, how docs it fall’ (In shouers) Yes, mediterranean winter ram 
falls m short, heavy sliowcrs 

4 ^•ow look at the section on )our sheet Which arc the two towns 
with rainfall roughly like London’*? (Son Francisco and Saeramento) 
Where is San Francuco’ (On coast) And Sacramento’ (In Central 
Valley) ic coastal lowlands and Central Valley ha^e typically 
mediterranean weather — le the west Now find Reno on your 
atlas — whicIi slate is u in’ (Jietada) But this gives you the hne of 
section ^\hat do you notice about the rainfall of the other towns’ 
(47 inches and 5/ inehes ) ^Vhy’ (Because rainfall is heavier up the mountain 
slopes) Which mountains arc these’ (Sierra Miada) Yes, heavier 
rainfall in mountains ^Vhat is the height of Cisco’ [6,000 feet) So 
what about temperatures here’ (Will be loner ) Have cooler summers 
and much colder winters How will much of winter rainfall occur? 
(^Ir snow ) Very heavy snowfalls in winter in the mountains — cars and 
trams get stuck To which part of California will most people go then ’ 
(To iho leesl) — yes, to the coastol lowlands and the Central Valley 
Now in the two blocks in section 2 put headings (i) Coastal lowlands 
and Central Valley and (11) Sierra Nevada, and write brief notes 
about the climate of each in small wntuig 

5 Which occupation does weather alTcct most ’ (Farming ) Which 
IS the mam farming area of California’ (Central Valley) To remind 
you of farming, read the first printed paragraph What arc the chief 
types of farming m the Sacramento Valley’ (CereaU, nee, beef and 
dairy cattle, sheep) Put these types of farming in Sacramento Valley 
box Now repeat the exercise ibr San Joaqum Valley 
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6 What IS tlic most stnkmg feature of fanning m the Central 
Valley’ (It ts leiy vamd) Yet in spite of diversity, not a lot of people 
who go to California take up fanning Why not? (Ao mon^ la buy 
land) Land is parUcularly expensive— why’ (Because of imgahon) 
There is work available on farms, especially in what season? (Picking ) 
But this IS seasonal work and may involve travelling about from farm 
to farm 

7 Most people arc not looking for jobs m farming, but for jobs m’ 
(Industry) So will go to’ (Toiwu) To towns m which part of Cah- 
fomia’ (The west) \Vhich are the big towns m the west’ (San Fran- 
cueo, Los Angeles and San Diego ) Wnte in their names on the map, 
secuon 4 SccUon 4 gives their mam industncs— which two industncs 
give a clue to the fbrms of power used? (Oil refning and HEP) Why 
are these used’ (HEP from the mounlaias, and oil from Los Angeles 
fields ) This oil IS refined in which two towns’ (San Francisco and Los 
Angeles ) Which aspect of San Francisco do you think employs most 
people’ (Port) Gives much work loading, unloading, rcpainng and 
so on — so underlme port Which is chief industry of Los Angeles’ 
(Aircrqfi ) And second ’ (Cars ) State of California has more cars than 
the whole of Canada Underbne these two for Los Angeles, and notice 
that there are many other industries How does San Diego differ 
from the other two towns’ (II is a nopal base and a fishing port ) How 
else does it differ from the others’ (/I u smaller) Population is’ 
(/ million plus) compared with Los Angeles’ (6 million plus) and San 
Francisco’ (a million plus) Actually these three towns and their 
suburbs contain more than half the total populauon of California 

8 Conclusion To which of these towns will most of the newcomers 

go’— to which town in South east England do they go’ (London) 

so here they wiU go to’ (L<w Angeles) ParUcularly to Los Angeles and 
m a lesser degree to San Francisco This enormous surge of people to 
Los Angeles and the west coast u very worrying for U S A Govern- 
ment The real problem is how to supply all these people with the 
one esscnt^l they all must have’ (Water) 

Now fill m final paragraph [i e paragraph with blanks] 
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LESSON 20 

YEAR FIVE • WORLD REVISION (RICE) 


: To account for (he dominance of nee in Soutli-cast /\5ia. 

Material REquiREo: 

(I) Atlases. 

(II) Duplicated maps, one of S E. /\sta showing mers, 
unnamed, one of S.E. iWa shoeing mam nee lands 

(Kg. 16). 



Fig 46 Mam nee producang areas in South-east Asia 
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(ui) The following staUsUcal tables (for board) . 

A. Annual nee production in million metric tons. 
B Population in milhons. 

C Annual trade in ncc m million metnc tons. 



A 

B 

c 


A 

B 

C 


A 



1 

1 

Brazil 

— 

5 



Indonesia 

'3 



Thailand 

9 

aB 

1 

Burma 

7 

a4 

jL 

Japan 

»7 

as' 


\iS\ 

3 



Cambodia 


r 




a 


Vietnam 
(South and 

10 

33 










North) 




China 

85 

716 


PakisUft 

‘5 

99 






India 

48 

458 


Phibppines 

4 

30 







Method 

I We are gomg to revue nee producuon today On the board is a 
list [A] of ncc producing counincs in aiphabcucal order Rewrite »t 
in noteboolu in order of importance Class then give order [for new 
board lut ] 

Which 18 largest producer’ {Chtna) Bigger than India and Pakutan 
together’ {tts) Bigger than whole Indian subcontinent Next’ 
{Japan ) These are the three major producers of rtce What do you 
notice about the locauon of most of these countnes’ {In Asia) In 
what part of Asia’ {South tost) Which are two excepuons’ {Brazil 
and US A) So will ignore these for today — main neC producing areas 
of the world are m’ {S E Aita ) 


a We had best make sure that you know exactly whereabouts m 
S E Asia they are Using your atlas, on the blank outline map name 
all the countnes mentioned Don’t bother with boundanes, just write 
names in correct places 


3 Uook now at map of nee growing areas 
What do you nouce about their location’ {Art 
on the cooil ) Look in your atlas — ^what part of 
coast’ (/b coastal plains ) [Put on board ] Look 
again— only on plains? {Jfo, also on highland) 
What do people do in order to maV# highland 
cultivauon possible’ {Make Urraces) [Add to 
board ) If you compare your two printed maps, 
you can add mformaUon about locauon’ {In 


Board Summary 
Where nee u 
grown 

(i) Coastal 
plains 

(u) Terraced 
highlands 
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rirtr MlUyt.) And not only in \’allc)'S, but at 
riser moutlis on? {DtUas.) Ha\c said river 
\allc)-s: in order to know which, using alias 
name all the rivers on blank outline map. Check 
correct — ilicy arc? (//u4if, Center, Brahmaputra, 
IrtauaJJj, Saluttn, hftLong, Sikiang and Tangtze 
fCiaag.) 


(iii) River 

vallc)s 

(iv) Deltas 


.}. Have found out where rice b growm. Now 
write down in notebooks what you remember 
about how rice b grown. First? (Ploughing.) 
[Add to board by class quations. It b normally 
necessary to remind class of (u) nursery beds 
and (iv) tiiat land needs draining before harvest. 
11m emphasises need for v^atcr.] Check that 
you have complete sumiiury in notebooks. 


How rice b 
grown 
(>) land 
ploughed 
(water 
bulTalo) 
(»i) rice in 
nursary 

(iii) trans- 
planted in 
mud 

(iv) land 
drained 

(v) harvested 
by sickle 

(vi) threshed 


5. You have told me about the work necessary— we need to find 
out when all ihb b done? [Class normally unsure.] Will need to find 
out about climate. I will dictate the temperature and rainfall figur« 
of some stations, so put Uic initiab of the months of the year ngkt 
across a page of your notebook. 

[Dictate figures once only, as quickly as class can write.] 


OSAKA . 

SHANGHAI 

SAIGON . 


J. F. M. A. My.J. 


•F. 33 39 45 56 64 7a 

ins. 2 3 36 4*3 596382 

®F. 38 39 46 56 66 73 
u». 283039 4'4 53 66 

"F. 78 79 So 83 83 80 
ins. 32 19375673 '3 r 


Jy. A. S. O. N. D. 


79 81 74 62 57 43 

7-1 75 7* 43 43 “3 

80 So 73 63 52 4a 

7 4 4-7 3 9 3 7 «7 **3 

80 79 80 79 79 78 

129 Il-l 147 122 49 3 « 


SINGAPORE . 


*’F. 78 79 80 81 82 81 
ins. 8561 65697267 


81 81 80 80 79 79 
6 8 85 7*1 82 100 104 


Now locate these places on your printed map first, 
the figures. Rice needs 3J-4 months with temperatures 


before we use 
not lower than 
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68* F (or 70* F ) and ample water Underline the growing season for 
nee m Osaka Planted m? (J«m) Hancslcd? {Sef’Umltr ) riiii gncj 
one crop Now look at Shanghai Underline the growing season 
Planted’ (June) Harvested? {Stpimbtr) Again one crop How about 
ncelands around Saigon’ Planted’ {ipnl) \Miy not March’ (Tem- 
perature u ht^h enough, rainfalt uni) Harscsicd? (Ja(r) then? 
(Can plant suond crop) For growing season’ la Aoirm^rr) So 

areas in SouUi can get two crops Now look at Singapore area’ (Can 
gel at least three aops) Yea, chmate near Equator is nght for whole 
year So when u ^1 tlie ploughing, transplanting, harvesting done? 
(It depends on uhere net u bang grou,n ) It depends on location of nee 
area 


6 Have found out where, how and when nee 
IS grown Now let us find out why f Add popula* 
tion figures (B) and export trade figures (C) to 
board ] What do )ou notice about trade in nee’ 
(Very rma/f) What do you nouce about popula 
tion of these lands’ (Very high ) So why is trade 
small ? (Beeause people eat it uhere tt u groun ) Yes, 
it u the food crop [Start board summary ] Why 
do they grow nee railicr than other cereals ’ (Be 
Must elimale suits it) Yes, nee responds well to 
high temperatures and rainfall Responds so 
well that in southern areas get? (Mere than one 
mp ) And what u important about the type of 
land avadable’ (Likes Jlat land) Yes, floumhes 
on alluvium If Und not fUt’ (Tenaee) Rice 
^ gives high yield per acre. kVheat gives’ 
55 bushels peraere) Rice gives 80 bushels— 
tugh yicldmg crop necessary Why’ (To feed all 
Asia s teeming millions ) 


7 Condmion For ojl ihrv: rcarom. ncr o 
Uie dominant crop of S E Asia See that yon 
have them dotm in your notebooks (Am 
memiy ) Then check with boanl 

Homework Qass to find „„t about nee pro- 


Board Sluuary 
^Vl}y nee IS 
grown 

(I) for food 

(II) responds to 
high 

tempera* 
turc and 
rainfall 
(ill) se%eral 
crops from 
same land 
in some 
areas 

(iv) flat land u 
available 
or terraces 
made 

(v) high yield 
per acre — 
80 bushcb 

(vi) needed for 
huge popu* 
lation 
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GRAMMAR STREAMS 


Year One Selected Divironmcnu local, homciancJ, world 
Term I 

I CliM draw iiup of geography room to scale (measurements 
proMded) 

3 Class draw maps of way to geography room from other parts of 
scliool 

3 Class pace scliool grounds and map to scale 
f 4 Wa)*! of finding direction (insertion of north on prc\ lous maps) 
\ 5 Making a simple compass 

I 6 Observations of the wcathcr^wind and wind direction. 

<< 7 How to measure temperature and rainfall 
1 8 A weaUier cliart— Kjrganisaiion of simple daily record 
I g Observation of the sun (measurement of shadows) 

^ 10 ^Vhy there is day and night (simple explanations— London, cf 
I, Calcutta, New Orleans) 

II Land use in scliool area— lisctory, shop, transport, social and 
home facilities (Homework collect in^rmation for small area near 
home ) 

13 Class map land use on 1* O S base map (individual information 
added) 

13 Study of geography provided by I* O S map, learning symbols 

14 Further study of dificrcnt i' OS map to learn difTcrcnl 
symbols 

15 Introduction to contouis by use of simplified Admiralty Chart 
(page 65) 

16 Outdoor lesson using local topography to demonstrate contours 

1 7 Simple hill contours and section (using real example, 

page 56) 

18 Further mterpretation of contours from O S map (comparison 
with simple base map) 

19 Further mterpretation of contours from another O S map 

20 Study of a local stream 

21 River features (real examples, to increase geographical voca 
bulary) 

22 Study of a coast (to increase geographical vocabulary) 

23 Revision what have we learnt about our weather? 

24 Revision what docs the i' OS map tell us? (Select simple 
map ) 



integration of a syllabus 
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TEACHING OEOCRAPHY 


Sfc oa a Kenush fruit farm (AssociaUon pf Agriculture farm 

2 Fruit^anmng in Kent (seasonal diagram) or class visit to Vocal 
farm or market 

3 Where our nulk comes from (film or sample study) _ , _ „ 

' 4 Contrasts between chalk and clay lands from study of i Ob 

5 Land use contrasts in South cast England (class complete simple 
outline map showmg chalk, sandstone and clay lands) 

‘ 6 Forms of power 

7 How coal is mined (open cast and shaft diagrams) 

8 Study of coal rmnuig area by means of i* O S map of South 
Wales 

9 Coal minmg m Britain 
1 10 By products of coal (class drawing) 

) 1 1 How iron and steel arc made (diagram of blast furoacc and 
steel plant) 

I la The British iron and steel mdustry 
(13 A wheat farm m East Anglia (sample study) 

(14 The wheat fanner’s year (calendar) 

U 5 Norwich — study of a market town (by map and picture) 

(16 Fishing oiT the Bntish Isles 

1 17 The mam fishing ports of the Bntish Isles (class map on pro* 

! vided outlmes) 

1 18 The mam fishing areas of the world (class map on world out- 
1 Ime) 

(*19 A sheep farm m Wales (film or sample study) 
i 20 A sheep farmer’s year (calendar) 

<21 A sheep slatton ui New Zealand (by contrast) 

I 2* From sheep station to woollen cloth (manu&ctunng processes 
(_ m bnef) 

23 Revision what do our records tell us about this term’s weather? 

24 Revision what is meant by a port, a capital city, a market 
town^ 


Term III 

Outdoor lesson measurement of local park (by pacing or simple 
chain survey) 

: of local park — emphasis on why it a left, as open land 

5 The Pennine moorlands — ^what they are like (usin? 1* OS 
I map) 

L 4. How man uses them (group work with pictures) 

( 5 Crofung in the Scottish Highlands 

^ 6 Regional planning for the Highlands 
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7 A CAlw'^y fann life m anotlicr region of diHiculty 

{ 8 AloiluX modem life in a more ddficult region (picture study to 
show ului Alaska u like) 

9 How man liiiCS m Altska 
to Rubber from Malaga (film or sample study) 
rii What the cquaton^ furcit u like (dcscnptnc possaj^c shouing 
J chmatc ind vegetation) 

I IJ Primitive life m the cquitonal forest 
1 13 \Miy day and night ore of equal Iciigili it the etjuator 
f 14 Life m a Canadian lumber camp 
^15 Wliai luppens to the timber 

r 16 rite Sahara how deserts arc formed (very simple cxplanilion) 
A Saliaran oasis (study of topographical map) 
t8 Rcvuion a map to sliow vvhcrc {icople vsc have learnt about 
live (world outline provided, key cold desert, coniferous forest, tern* 
perate lands, hot desert, equatorial forest ) 

ig Revnston where our v«ool comes from (simple statistics of 
imports) 

30 Revision where our v^ood comes from (class draw simple bar 
diagram of imports) 

*31 Wliy London u our greatest {lort (where docks can be built, 
using P L A map and filtnstnp) 

■ 23 London’s markets 

23 How to sec London (historical using LTD and Under* 
ground maps) 

24. Revision our wcatlicr (analysu of year’s records) 

25 Revision what atlas maps and OS maps have m common 
(including aspects of geography about which no information u given) 


Year Two 

Term I South America 

1 Past and present influences m South Amenca 

2 \Vhy parts of die Amazon bosm are sull unexplored (organtsa* 
Uon of daily temperature, rainfall, wind and cloud record for 
comparison with other weather) 

3 How people live m the Amazon basm 

4 Sample study of a coffee fazenda 

5 Why coffee is important in Brazil (class map coffee areas and 
export routes) 

6 Rio de Janeiro (class draw sketch map) 

7 Industrial south east Brazil 

8 Problems of Brazil s empty lands 

9 What IS meant by latitude and longitude 
TO — 20 



tEAGHINO GEOGRAPHY 

10 Venezuela— iJae impact of Oil 

„ I- O S map study of part of East Anglia (to emphasise topo 

Tif Sample study or an alancia (page io8) .,„j„Mass 

13 CattU rearmg m the Pampas (topographical map study, class 
ma n «attle areas) , . . , 

. 14 Buen*s Aires, trade to discover other produce of Argentina 
(class draw bar graph) 

15 Revision lesson railway journey from Buenos Aires to Val 
paraiso . 

f 16 Division of Chile into three regions (from picture study) 

1 7 Why most people hve in the Central Valley (class graph climate 
1 statistics of Santiago) 
ji8 The fonnatian of the Andes 
< ig Life at high altitudes in Bolivia 
\_20 The problem of water supply in Pern (page 84) 

21 Revision the mmcrals of South America 

22 Revision the advantages and disadvantages of the Andes to 
man 

23 Revision simple population distribution map made up by class, 
on basu of where too hot, too cold, too dry, too wet, etc , to hve) 

24 Communications m South America (including Panama Canal) 


Teau 11 Austraha and New Zealand 

1 Ducovery of Australia and New Zealand (map of sea voyages) 

2 Exploration of Australia (map of mam journeys) 

3 Why the Southern Hemisphere has many hours of daylight when 
the Northern Hemisphere has few 

{ 4 A sheep station (sample study) 

5 Sheep producUon (class map sheep areas and export routes) 

6 Qiiecnsland problems of tropical Australia 
7 Beef cattle rearing in Australia (with areas mapped on tracing 
paper for companson with sheep areas) 

8 Flora and fauna (including coral formation) 

( 9 hlinerali of Australia (page 44) 
to Coal mining and industrial development 

1 1 Why \Vcstcni Austraha has low population density (map of 
Great Australian Desert, with isohyets and winds) 

12 Water problems of Australia (artesian basins diagram) 

13 Imgauon m Murray Darlmg area 
14 The Snowy River project 

15 and 16 Halfday vmt to local Water Board plant, or local 
vegetation study 

17 South-eastern coastlands why most people hve there. 
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18 Trawport m Ausiraha (map to &!)ow main road, rail, air and 
coastal shipping routes) 

19 RcMsion Australia's trade (class draw column graplu) 

20 Rcsuion popuhuon problems of Australia 

21 Outdoor lesson to attempt to assess local population dciuily 

22 New Zealand intcrcsung physical phenomena, detail of a 
\olcano included 

23 TIic produce of North Island 

24. Contrasts m South Island 

25 \Miy people emigrate to New Zealand 

26 RcNuion the major natural regions of Austmha (unnamed 
map of regions provided) 

27 Revuion to discover common features in the millionaire cities 
of Australia and S /Vmerica 

28 Antarcuca— Its problems (including insolation) 


Term III Afnea 

I Introduction why the Dark Continent^ (including mam 
ei^loration) 

Congo basin can this be developed? (Outline map of Africa 
provided for mapping vegetation, to be developed through 
term) 

Transport in the Congo basin (map of river, road, rail and air 
routes) 

4 ^Vc3l Africa sample study of a cocoa farm 

5 A map to show export centres for cocoa and oil palm areas 

6 Sample study of a north Ntgenan farm (by contrast) 

What life IS like m the savanna lands (generalisation) 

8 The mineral wcalUi of West Africa 

g The Sahara how are deserts formed ^ (three mam types and 
oasis formation) 

[_ 10 Contrasts in Arab life settlers and traveUers 

North west ^\fnca why most people live near the coast (section 

12 The mineral wcalUi ofNorth Ainca 
(*13 The Nile Basin — why the Nile flows (map, with rainfall and 
flood data) 

/ 14 Why most people live m Egypt — irrigation methods 
15 Summer and winter crops of the Nile valley 
I 16 The value of the Suez Canal 

[17 East Africa — the great Rift Valley (class draw section across 
topographical map) 

^ 18 Different kinds of life at different altitudes (study of topo- 
graphical map) 



TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 


iq TheKanbaDam » 

1 20 South Africa the importance of minerals (location map gtv ; 
21 South Africa’s other wealth — agncuUurc 
22 Study oft' OS mapofanvcr.cg the River Trent 
23 The Orange River project 
24 Cape Tovm (site, chmauc siausucs, trade) 

'25 Revision can you locate these climate stations’ (given suusucs 

for equatonal, savanna, mediterranean and desert types). 

26 Revision racial problems in Africa 


Year. Three North America and Asia 


Term 1 

1 Introduction why Icam about Canada 

2 Can man develop the tundra’ (why sunless season, vCgctaGon 
map of N Atncnca started on given outline, to be developed through- 
out term) 

r 3 Coniferous forests in winter lumbering and trapping 
< 4 Coniferous forests in summer umber industries, tourists, fire, 

\ reafforestation 

I 5 The Praina sample study of a wheat farm 
J 6 Why spring wheat is grovm (effect of weather on human life 
) organisation of daily record of N American weather taken, from 
daily synopuc charts) 

^ How produce is exported (class map routes) 
r 8 British Columbia howmaniiscstheland (fanmngand nunerab) 

4 9 How man uses the waters (irrigation, salmon fishing, Kitimat 
I HEP) 

10 Contrasts between Vancouver and MonireaL 

1 1 himecaU of Canada (inserted on outline map provided) 

12 CPR (using timetable tune zones) 

xj Newfoundland why fanning is difficult (study of topographical 
map) 

14 The influence of ocean currents (extended to AtlanUc and 
Pacific oceans) 

15 United Sutes Links with Canada, Bntam and the rest of the 
world 

16 New England States — ^how historical factors have influenced 
present developments 

17 ^e non and steel mdrntry why Pittsburgh is a centre. 

ri8 Why St Lawrence-Great L^es borderlands are densely 
J peopled 

Lalics-^t. l.awrencc seaway (trade and 
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Cio. Tltc Com Belt: sample study of a fann. 

< 21. ^Vhy Chicago is die Com Bell centre (map). 

[^33. Cattle rearing in die High Plains (link vvidi Com Bell). 

23. Florida — the influence of geology. 

r24. ^\ 1 iy New York is the clncf port of U.S.A. (class map route- 
's \va>-s). 

[^35. Why New York is a great industrial centre. 

Term II 

{ I. Tlic Cotton Belt: life and work on 3 cotton plantation. 

2. Wlial happetts to die cotton (map of Cotton licit: Fall Line; 

cotton tnanufacturc and export). 

3 and 4. Outdoor lesson on local stream. 

5. T.V*<V.; need for conlrotUng rivers. 

{ G. Tlie Mississippi: die work of rivers (class study topographical 
map). 

7. Are deltas of use to nun? (page 351). 

0 . Revision: how man uses the natural resources of the Mississippi 
Basin (trade). 

9. Oil pr^ucUon in U.S.A. 

{ 10. ColUbmia, state of contrasts. 

II. Tlte Central Valley. 

IS. ^Vhy so many people move to die tvest coast (page 381). 

13. Mexico: different kinds of life at diflerent altitudes. 

14. The population problem of the West Indies. 

15. Revision: how man uses mountain resources in N. America. 

16. Revision: how man uses rivers in N. America. 

Asia 

'17. India — subcontinent of great variety (page Ba). 

18. A rice farmer’s year (emphosb on seasonal rainfaU). 

19. Wliat other ccrcab arc grown? (four small unnamed maps, 
annual rainfall, rice, wheat and millet areas for comparative 
purposes). 

20. Land of famine? (descriptive detail monsoon climate, tem- 
perature and rainfall figures of two contrasting stations). 

21. Revision: irrigation in India and Pakutan (class map types of)* 
23 . Village life in India and Pakbtan (using line diagrams of two 
contrasting types). 

23. Town life: Bombay compared with Calcutta (class draw route 
maps). 

24. Revbion: contrasts between India and Pakistan (modem 
developments). 

*25. Ceylon: b It rightly named ‘island of dark green leaves’? 

- (section across Ceylon drawn from descriptive passage). 

26. Tea production (sample study). 
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Term 111 

1 OilmSW Asia (map oflocations provided for annotation) 

2 Excursion for rock and soil study, with field sketching 

f 3 Chma— use of populauon map to show where most people live 
1 (class map lowland areas, mam nvers and highlands) 

4 N China— the Hwang Ho basm (communal farming in) 

1 5 S China— the Sikiang basm— why the south is richer than the 

\ 6 C China— the 'fanglze Kiang basm— contrasts m urban and. 

I rural settlement 

7 Recent industrial development m China 
a The geographical background of the problems of Indo-Chma 
9 Study ofLand Utilisation Survey map (eg ofPenmnes) 

10 Malaysia rubber produciion (using land use map, e g Kalura- 
pang area) 

1 1 Singapore, port for Malaysia and Indonesia (local and inter 
national trade) 

13 Why Java is so densely populated (coast to coast section across 
a volcano) 

1 3 The mmeral wealth of South east Asia (mcluding Burma) 

14. Revuion transport difilculues m South east Asia 
‘15 Japan a Japanese buraku (sample study) 

16 Agnculture m Japan 

17 Industry m Japan 

18 Revision — why most Japanese people bve soutl\ of 37* N 

19 USSR, — modem development of Arctic Russia 

30 Land use m the Soviet Far East (development of natural 
vegetauon map) 

91 What the Steppes are like (page 118) 

) 33 The Khugu of the Steppes 
I 33 Mineral development m U S S R in Asia 

24 The Trans Siberian Railway (use of timetable for revision of 
time zones) 

25 Revision Asia, land of contrasts (emphasis on climate, using 
year s records as a yardstick, and natural vegetation map) 


Year Four Europe 
Term I 


I Si^ciurc and physical features (outlme map provided) 
sutiua) divisions (based on previous knowledge, using typical 
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U b S K — natural \ cgctatton rcgiom 
Lciunj^rad and Moscow icgsom industrial 
geography J. 

Agnculturc and industry m Ukraine 
Rc\uion port oinirasis m U R 


Suggested early 
m course to link 
%siih study of 
USSR m /\sia 
at end of Year 
Tlircc. 


7 Map study I* Ob map fiord area 

{ 8 Nonsay the tnilucnccofthcsca 

9 Geographical factors affecting bnd use 
to Studies of Bergen, Oslo 

1 1 Sweden dnision into four major regions by means of pictures 
(class map) 

12 Forestry 

13 Mining and industry 

I } Town studies Stockholm, Goteborg, Malmo 
15 RcMsion comparison and contrast of Noniay and Sweden 

{ iG Denmark the efTccls of glaciation 
17 Why dairy farming dominates 
18 Industry in Denmark 
19 Urban geography of Denmark 
20 File Nctherlands—Iand reclamation 
2t Intensisc farming (study of topographical map) 

22 Port studies Rotterdam Atnstcidam 
23 Resision contrasts between cast and west 
24 Revision die effccu of iec>shec(s m northern Europe (map to 
show limits of) 

25 Rcsasion land use regions of northern Europe (beginning map 
to be completed later) 


Terj.1 II 

r I Belgium— why so densely peopled’ Farming (Class draw 
J simple geological map ) 

I 2 Industrial geography (class map coalfield and industrial centres, 

L (P^^SC 96) 

3 Luxembourg contrasts between the Ardennes and the Bon Pays 

4 France Bniiany, the influence of the sea (page 3O) 

5 Central Massif geology map and pictures 

6 Rhone valley and Mediterranean coast 

7 Donz^rc Mondragon barrage or Languedoc lower Rhone im 
gation project 

■< 8 Aquitaine — land use 

9 Town studies— contrast between Bordeaux and Marseilles 

10 The industrial wealth of Lorrame 

1 1 Paris Basin (geological seebon drawn to shoiv land use, page 409) 

12 Pans natural centre of France 

13 Revision industry m France 



JOO teaching geography 

(•.4 Gtnnaoy agncultoc m ll><= north German plain (usmg topo- 
graphical map) ,01 

1^ Tovm studies the importance of Hamburg and iJcrlin 

16 Regional features of the Rhine basin (pictures to show alpine 
vaUey, nft, gorge, plain and delta class map, annotated) 

* 17 Contrasts between the nft vaUcy and the Rhine gorge (usmg 

t topographical map) , j 

18 Industrial geography of the lower German Rhinelands 
ig Uplands of central and south Germany 
20 Revision reasons for distribution of population »n Germany 
21 Switzerland effects of glaciation m a highland area (diagrams 
of real examples of typical glacial features) 

22 Study of topographical map or i* O S map of glaciated area 
23 Land use in three major regions of Switzerland 
24 Industry m Switzerland 
__25 Revision railways m relation to relief 
a6 Revision H E P m North west Europe 


Term 111 

z and 2 Outdoor lesson, constructing L U S map of locality 
’ 3 Iberia chmauc contrasts (build up of relief map) 

1 4 Land use in Ibena 
5 Town contrasts Lisbon, Madrid, Barcelona 
I 6 Spam mdustiial geography 
I 7 Portugal the influence of topography 
8 Italy the Alps and Apcniuncs contrasted 
g The Lombardy plam an agricultural unit (study of topo- 
I graphical map) 

I 10 Towns of the Lombardy plam (town site maps, revising moun- 
I tain passes) 

I Mediterranean coastlands of 
12 Study of 1' OS map karst area, e g Mendips 
^3 Yugoslavia threefold division by means of topographical maps 
and pictures 

{ 14 Greece problems in the development of 
1 5 The importance of waterways m 

16 The Danube Basm (petures to show alpine valley, Alfold, 
plain and delta) (Cl^ uiap, annotated ) 

17 General revision climatic divisions — what do climatic statisucs 
really mean^ (usmg records kept) 

18 '^e wheaUands of Europe (mauding the British Isles) 

19 Hravy industrial regions of Europe (including the BriUsh Isles) 
20 the characteristics of mediterranean agriculture 

hmdfbnns (study ofO S and topographical 
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23 llic cfTccis of glacutmn on scenery m Europe 

23 How tnin uses nv era tn Europe 

24 Land, sea and air routes of Europe (outline map provided, class 
tnscrl mam ml, cross Channel routes and air poru). 

35 After examinations, work could be on mathematical gcograph)', 
including revision and final study of die sc-isons 

Year Iivl Urituh Isles World Rev uion 
Term I 

I Mam structunl features of die Untuh Isles (class map on pro* 
vidcd outline) 

1 3 Meosunng temperature and rainfall (s>noptic clnrt s>'mbols) 

3 Measuring pressure (s>nr)piic cliart s>mbols) 

4 C)cloncs and antiC)doncs 
5 Study of topical depression on s>noptiC chart 
6 Antic^clonic conditions shown on synopuc chart 
7 Climatic quadrants of the HnUsh Isles 

8 Preparation for local study or study of more distant area 
Followed by day m the field 
9 Follow up of field studies. 

'to Ireland natural conditions 
• II (arming in Ireland (using dot dutnbuUon maps) 

^13 Town studies Belfast and Dublin 

13 Wales characteristics of Snowdonia (by study of 1* O S map) 

I \ Occupatioru m norUi and central Wales (introduced by study 
< of population map of Wales) 

15 Why most people live in bouUt Wales (industnal development 
of SouUi ^Valcs coalfield) 

16 Scotland the Highlands, physical phenomena 
17 Regional planning for the Highlands 

18 Central Lowlands structure, rehef and dnunage (including 
rcvuion of nft valleys) 

I 19 Coalfields and industries 

20 Why most people live m the Central Lowlands (agriculture 
and revision of industry) 

21 The Southern Uplands roulcways 
’22 England the Pcnnincs structure, relief and drainage 
23 Contrasts between carboniferous limestone and millstone gnt 
< areas (by study of 1' O S map) 

24 Revision advantages and disadvantages of Pcnnines to man 
(by study of L U S map) 

’25 Lake District eficcts of glaciation (by study of 1' O S map 
and pictures) 

j 26 The natural regions of Cumberland, Westmorland and north 
Lancashire 
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teaching geography 

Lincishire factors maucnonE the present pos.Uon of the 


cotton industry 

Modem mdustnes in Lancashire 

Town studies Liverpool, the Merseyside conurbation, Man 


Chester, Blackpool 

Agncultural specialisation in the Midlands 

The North Staffordshire coalfield die Potteries 

Other mdustnal spcaalisauon in tlw Midlands 

River study the River Trent or the River Severn (by study oi 


I O b raapj j • 

34 The fishing industry natural conditions, fishing grounds ana 
ports (outline map provided) 


Terw U 

r 1 Northumberland and Durham coalfield (using dot distribution 
■( map of coUiencs) 

1 a Industries of the North East 

r 3 Study oft' OS map North York Moors— Vale of Pickering ’ 
I York Wolds sheet 

4 York, centre of agncultural Yorkshire 
1 5 York Derby, Notts coalfield (revision of Pennine structure) 

J 6 The woollen industry 
I 7 Other examples of mdustnal speaalisatioD 
I 8 Revision HuU, hinterland and trade (usmg column graphs 
I imports and exports) 

I 9 East Anglia and Feitland natural condiuons 

1 10 Land use in 

1 11 How chalk and clay structure affect scenery (study of l' O S 

I map) 

4 la Structure of South east England (class draw section) 

13 Land use in South east England 
)_I4 Town studies Guildford, Bngbton, Dover 

15 London basin why high population density 

16 London 


( 17 The Hampshire basm 
18 Town studies Southampton and Portsmouth 
19 Coastal features (study of i' O S map Swatiage and pictures) 
20 Othercoastalfeaturcs(cg SlaptonSandsarea,Devonandnas) 

21 South west Peninsula structure relief and drainage 
22 The influence of physical geography on agriculture 
23 Urban geography of the South west Peninsula 
24 Revision the English scarplands (emphasis on scenery i' O S 
map and pictures) 

25 Revision mineral resources of the British Isles (rock types) 
u6 Planning land use m Bntam 
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iVctU lie utcn 

27 RcMC\>>ng rtKks tgncouj, Ktliincnury, and tncumorphic. 

28 Mountain making, faulting and folding, nfl Nallc)s and s)ndnul 
mountains 

29 flic \%ork of rivers. 

30 Hie vvork of ICC 

3< Lakes methods of formation 

32 Hie vstnd as a modeller of ilic earth s surface 

33 The work of the sea erosion (and submergence) 

34. Tlic work of the sea land budding (and emergence) 

35 Hie ocean currents (rcvmon of major unnd i)'sicmj) 


Term III Revision 

1 I'ull day's field excursion Work to include held sketching and 
Irav erse 

2 Arctic and ^Vntarctic rcgiotu 

3 Ttie hot desert lands (by contrast) 

4 W'orld oil resources. 

5 Coniferous forest lands 

6 Equatorial forest lands (by contrast) 

7 Tlic use of riven 

8 Tlie mediterranean lands 

9 Tlis savannas problems of development. 

10 Why South-east y\sia produces so mud) nee (page 265) 

11 Millionaire aiics 

12 World production of wheal 

13 Other wa)*s m whicli man uses temperate grasslands 

14 \V\iy tlicrc arc empty lands 

Other lessons before (he examination for individual revision 

Post Examination IferA: Individual or group work on topics sudi as 

1 Geographical background to (he problems of major areas of 
unrest 

2 Reanbresution 

3 Recent expeditions and ilieir value to mankind 

4 The agricultural services of U N O 

5 Recent additions to the power supplies of the British Isles 

6 ‘This Changing World — developments m any one continent 

Note It IS assumed that fifth form geography lessons occur thnee 
weekly, with two periods of homework Although homework is 
not suggested m the syllabus, it is advocated for purposes of 
consolidation, revision and for finding new information Its 
setting should be as an integral part of the lesson plan 
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A Two YEAR Syllabus for CSE Examination Work 

The existence of many regional Boards each with a dilTcrent syllabus 
for the Certificate of Secondary Education examination makes it 
impossible to produce a smgle course common to all The syllabus 
given here, however, offers a pattern which can be adapted to the 
specific requuements of most Boards It is devised to provide a course 
of study for an examination syllabus which includes the following 
Items (A D) Such items appear in the regulations of most Boards. 
One cannot merely take each section of an examination syllabus and 
teach it tn bloc It must be woven together into a connected course. 
The detailed programme (pages 305-311) offers an attempt at such 
a working translabon 


A The presentation of a written topic study or a field study notebook. 
BOS map work (ai* and 1') 

Selected regions of the British Isles 
C Elementary meteorology 

Landfbnns — fold mountains, block mountains, rift valleys, vol- 
canoes, plateaux, plains 

Ea^ sculpture— the work of ice, nven and the sea 
The natural regions— equatorial forest, savanna, monsoon, hot 
dese^ mediterranean, temperate lands, comferous forest, tundra 
The chief commodiues-wheat, nee, coffee, cocoa, tea . meat, wool , 
rubber, oil . » . > » 

n longitude, day and mght, the seasons 

D World problems 

Special regions — Brazil and Japan 


we^ ^ allocation of four lessons a 

^he syUabuI ° a ^ average term, 

ffe b™. irf ^^mmation is held at 

could be alonff ^ Work for the rest of the sixth term 

or a study of U S A S r' ^ **'***^ Europe for school leavers, 

Brazil and JapL^^'spraafrSoll* selection of 

home dutnet South ^enc^ England as the 

aspects of ReoCTanhv anH ^ ^ ^ vehicle for many 

&om the second 'Lhool year Suil’r largely omitted 

treatment of Asa The blotdt’or^T^ KmsideraUons apply to the 
hlock or twenty lessor g,ven to loil study 
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and Sou(h<c.ut Kngbnd in llic &rcond )car can be changed according 
to the local area. Most Uo.iids require topic ^sork. Some provision U 
made for s\q>CT\mun of thb in cl^, but it is assumed tlut some of 
the ssork would Isc done in the pupil's os«ii lime. 

The syllabus u also presented in order to show how s»c would 
implement our idc.si on integration. I’hyiical geography u dovetailed 
wills regional geography, and areal study by coniincnti Is used to 
provide a s^KciHc framework for |xirticul.ar topics. 'Use work suggested 
offers variety; it avoids the study of a series of products or natural 
regsoiss one after die other, vvhicli cltildrcn tnay confuse. At the 
beginning of (he two year course they arc given the Board's syllabus, 
and should lick off for thcnuclvcs the matter as it is covered, lltcy 
will thus see how the wotk is piogtosing. 


Year Four 
Tersi I 

I. Tlsc examination— duplicated copy of examination syllabus for 
each child. 

3 . How to praent work on an individual topic— instruction sheets 
issued. Children's decisions as to clsoke of topic dealt with individually 
by appomimcnt. 

South v\mcrica (including special region, natural regions, com* 
moditics and landfonns). 

3. The mountains, plateaux and plains (ouUine map provided for 
insertion of). 

4. How the ^\ndc3 formed (detail of fold mountains). 

5. An Andean volcano (diagram o 0 > 

6. What the Andes look like. 

7. How man uses the Andes. 

8. Supervision of individual topic work. 

9. How oil occurs (one simple ibrnsaison). 

10. Tlic importance of oil to Venezuela. 

II. A timed examination question. 

IS. ^Vhat die Amazon basin climate is like (tempcratiu-e and rain* 
fall graph). 

13. Vegetation of the Amazon basin (vegetation map of South 
America started). 

14. How people live in the equatorial forest. 

15. Where people live in Brazil (population map for class analysb). 

16. How coffee is produced. 

17. How coffee is exported (ebuS map coffee area and export 
routes). 
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:8 The mdustnal south cast 

19 Could more people live m the empty lands of Brazil^ 

20 Supervision of individual topic work 

21 A Umed examinauon question 

22 What the Pampas are like (addition of temperate grassland to 

vegetation map) , 

23 How the climate affects life in the Pampas (temperature and 
rainfall graph given) 

24 Cattle reanng m the Pampas 

25 How meat is exported (class map cattle area with export routes) 

26 Other products of the Pampas 

27 The Atacama Desert (addition of desert vegetation to vcgelauon 
map) 

28 The millionaire towns of South America (map of world pro- 
vided, on which class insert the major towns of South Amcnca, to be 
completed throughout the year) 

29 The problems of South America (revuion) 

30 A tuned exarnmation question 

3t Supervision of individual topic work 

Africa (continuing themes as before) 

32 The mountains, plateaux and plains (outline map provided for 
inseruon of) 

33 The equatorial forest of central Alhca (revision Outline map 
provided for vegetauon map of Africa to be developed through the 
course) 

34 Copper production m the Congo basm 

35 The tsetse fly pest 

36 Problems of the Congo basm 

37 How cocoa is produced m West Afnca (sample study) 

38 How cocoa IS exported (class map cocoa produemg area and 
export routes) 

39 A Umed exanunaUon quesUon 

40 Supervision of individual topic work 


Term II 

Africa (continued) 

1 How the Sahara, desert formed 

2 What the Sahara desert is like (temperature and ramfall figures 
inserUon on vegetauoa map) 

3 How people live m the Sahara 

4 Oil producUon m the Sahara 

5 Why the River Nile 
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7 Summer crops of the Nile valley 

8 Winter crops of the Nile valley 

9 The Suez Canal 

10 Trade through the Suez Cana] 

1 1 The problem of locusts 

12 A timed examination question 

13 Supervision of individual topic •work 

14 How the great Rift Valley formed 

15 What the Rift Valley looks like (class draw section across topo- 
graphical map) 

16 What savanna country is like (descnption wet and dry season) 

17 The climate of savanna lands (temperature and ramfall graph) 

18 How wild life 13 preserved 

19 How man lives m the savanna 

20 How gold IS mined in South Africa (map of location given) 

21 Sheep rearing m South Africa (veldt vegetation added to 
vegetation map) 

22 What IS meant by mediterranean climate (temperature and 
rainfall graphs) 

23 How mediterranean climate afreets vegetation (N and S areas 
added to vegetation map) 

24 Mediterranean fruit production m South Africa 

25 Life in a native reserve 

26 Problems for white people m South Africa 

27 Problems for the native peoples of South Africa 

28 The towns of Africa (insertion of major towns on world 
map) 

29 A timed examination question 

30 Supervision of individual topic work 


Some Aspects of Australia 

31 Mountains, plateaux and plams (outlme map provided for 
insertion of) 

32 The vegetation of Australia (map provided for class annotation 
and analysis) 

33 Beef production m Australia (class map area and export routes) 

34 Problems of tropical Australia 

35 Water shortage in Australia 

36 The Snowy River project 

37 What the Snowy River project means to man 

38 How wool and mutton are exported (class map area and export 
routes) 

39 The towns of Australia (mam towns added to world map) 

40 A tuned exammation question 



3^8 TCACIIINU OLOOttAl'in 

lEut in 

Some /\)pccU of b I iUu (mclu<iin){ t|KCu) 

l Oil in llie Middle LAjt (nupofoii fjiv rn , lUvi 4 unoUlc )4 

i no\* Oil u exported (addiimne f pijic Imrx Aud cxjk (t juutr* to 
map) 

3 Mounlaini, plateaux and plaint (outline ntap proNtded for 
imcriion of) 

4 Wliidj arc the countnet of Vna* (iiolincal outline m'O’i cUu 
me atlas to name) 

5 Supcr\u;on of indnufual topic uork 

\M»at IS meant by miiuoon climate (dcicnpuoa uct and dry 

BoJbay)'’'^ momoon affccU India (lcm[arrAtuic and rainfall cf 
"mdi blow (map of Ana prowded, clau iiucrl 

9 How nee u produced 

10 Hnune areas in the Indian sulxontinenl 

ti Tea groHing m /\ium 

n (“"'I'lc 

13 1 roblenu of India and 1‘akutan 

14 “med examination question 

Is H (“'"pIc «uay) 

Rubber proJucuo,. (m,,, 

ig barlliqmlci in Japan 

class for anal)-^^*'^^'^' colcamc areas (simple map giscn 10 

= • Agriculture in no, u, on, Japan 
,l Agriculture in soulbcmjaian 

4 Indio"^.rj“l°'”'“°‘'-'“'"" 

Z -P ofloun.) 

plateaux shoi^ n nit.*, nai^)^ "'wld (map provided, mountains and 


C stauorn? (typicul examples for 
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31 Life in mediterranean lands (all such areas added to world 
vegetation map) 

32 World oil production (world map of mam oil areas given, new 
areas named, rest revised) 

33 The deserts of the world (desert vegetation added to world 
vegetation map) 

34 Temperate grasslands of the southern hemisphere (added to 
vegetation map) 

AJUr examination 

35 What IS meant by latitude and longitude 

36 How day and night occur 

37 How the seasons occur 

38 Supervision of topic work 


Year Five The British Isles 
Term I 

1 Main structural features of the British Isles 

2 Mam physical features and dramage (outhne provided for 
insertion of features) 

3 What IS meant by temperature 

4 The ram gauge precipitation symbols on synopuc chart. 

5 The barometer synoptic chart symbols 

6 Other features of weather synoptic chart symbols 

7 Study of typical wmter synoptic"^ 

8 WyoftypicaUummersynopUc j-l-niwithtdewsion bmadcajB 

chart J 

g Chmate quadrants of the British Isles 
10 A timed examination question 

11-17 Local study and field excursions (usmg 6', aj' and i' O S 
maps) 

18 Study of chalk clay vale i' O S map (S E England) 
ig Further map study — how chalk and clay mfiuence the land* 
scape 

ao The structure of South east England (class draw section) 

a I The influence of structure on land use 

aa Frmt farming m north cast Kent 

23 Why the «>astlands arc popular resorts 

34. What IS meant by the London Basin 

35 Why It has high density of population 

a6 London as a port 

37 London as a market 

38 London as an industrial centre 
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18 The indmtnal south east 

19 Could more people live in the empty lands of BraziP 

20 Supervision of individual topic work 

21 A timed examination question 

22 ^Vhat the Pampas are like (addition of temperate grassland to 
vegetation map) 

23 How the climate affects life m the Pampas (temperature and 
rainfall graph given) 

24 Cattle rearmg in the Pampas 

25 How meat is exported (cla^ map cattle area with export routes). 

26 Other products of the Pampas 

27 The Atacama Desert (addition of desert vegetation to vegetation 
map) 

28 The millionaire towns of South America (map of world pro- 
vided, on which class insert the major towns of South America, to be 
completed throughout the year) 

29 The problems of South America (revision). 

30 A timed cxammation question 

31 Supervision of individual topic work 


Africa (continuing themes as before) 

32 The mountains, plateaux and plains (oullme map provided for 
insertion of) r \ ^ ^ 

r equatorial forest of central Africa (revision Outlme map 
^^ded for vegeuuon map ofATnea to be developed through the 

34 Copper production m the Congo basin 

35 The tsetse fly pest, 

36 Problems of the Congo basm 

ll S!" “ West Afnca (sample study) 

export routt^™'* ““P “<x>a producuig area and 

39 A tim^ examination question 

40 Supervision of individual topic work 


Term II 

Africa (conunued) 

formed 

Insertion on vl|eto^u “ **' (temperature and rainlaU figure 

3 How people live in the Sahara 

t SS ’"jfo'Poo m tiro Sahara 
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7 Summer crops of the Nile valley 

8 Winter crops of tlie Nile valley 

9 The Suez Canal 

10 Trade through tlie Suez Cnnal 

1 1 The problem of locusts 

12 A timed examination question 

13 Supervision of mdividual topic work 

14 How the great Rift Valley formed 

15 What the Rift Valley loolu hkc (class draw section across topo- 
graphical map) 

16 What savanna country is like (descnption wet and dry season) 

17 The climate of savanna lands (temperature and rainfall graph) 

18 How wild life IS preserved 

tQ How man lives in the savanna 

20 How gold IS mined in South Africa (map of location given) 

21 Sheep reanng in South Africa (veldt vegetation added to 
vegetauon map) 

22 What IS meant by mediterranean climate (temperature and 
rainfall graphs) 

23 How mediterranean climate affects vegetauon (N and S areas 
added to vegetation map) 

24 Mediterranean fruit production m South Africa 

25 Life in a nauve reserve 

26 Problems for white people m South Africa 

27 Problems for the native peoples of South Africa 

28 The towns of Africa (inserUon of major towns on world 
map) 

29 A timed examination quesUon 

30 Supervision of individual topic work 


Some Aspects of Australia 

31 Mountains, plateaux and plains (outlme map provided for 
inserUonof) 

32 The vegetation of Australia (map provided for class annotation 
and analysis) 

33 Beef production in Australia (class map area and export routes) 

34 Problems of tropical Australia 

35 Water shortage in Australia 

38 The Snowy River project 

37 What the Snowy River project means to man 

38 How wool and mutton arc exported (class map area and export 
routes) 

39 The towns of Australia (mam towns added to world map) 

40 A timed examinabon question 
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Some Aspects of S E Asia (mcludmg special region) 

1 Oil in the Middle East (map of od regions given , class annoUtc) . 

2 How oil IS exported (addiUon of pipe lines and export routes to 

Mountains, plateaux and plains (outline map provided for 
insertion of) . 

4 Which arc the countries of Asia? (political outline given, class 
use atlas to name) 

5 Supervision of individual topic work 

6 What u meant by monsoon climate (desenpUon wet and dry 

7 How the monsoon affects India (temperature and rainfall of 
Bombay) 

8 \Vherc monsoon winds blow (map of Asia provided, class insert 
wmds) 

9 How nee is produced 

to Famme areas m the Indian su 1 >contment 


1 1 Tea growing in Assam- 

la The probltnis of village life in India (sample study) 

(3 Problems of India and Pakistan 
14 A tuned examination quesuoo 
13 A rubber plantauon (sample study) 

16 Rubber producuon m Malaysia (map to show producing 
areas) 

17 Singapore (bar graph of imports and exports class analyse). 

18 Supervision of mdividual topic work 
ig Earthquakes m Japan 

20 ^Vo^Id earthquake and volcamc areas (simple map given to 
class for analysis) 

2 1 Agriculture in northern Japan 

22 Agriculture m southern Japan 

23 The imports and exports of Japan 

24 Industry in Japan 

*5 The towns qC&E Asm (added to vioild map of Iowb) 


Revision for end of year examnedum 

26 Fold mountains of the world (map provided, mountains and 
plateaux shown Class name) 

27 \Vorld map test (to be marked m class) 

28 Equatorial forests of the world (insertion on new world vegeta- 
tion map) 

29 savanna lands (added to world vegetation map) 

30 Can you locate these climate stauons’ (typical examples for 

class analvsisi ' 
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31 Life m mediterranean lands (all such areas added to world 
vegetation map) 

32 World oil production (world map of mam oil areas given, new 
areas named, rest revised) 

33 The deserts of the world (desert vegetation added to world 
vegetation map) 

34 Temperate grasslands of the southern hemisphere (added to 
vegetation map) 

After examination 

35 What IS meant by laUtude and longitude 

36 How day and mght occur 

37 How the seasons occur 

38 Supervision of topic work 

Year Five The Bntish Isles 
Term I 

i Main structural features of the British Isles 
s Mam physical features and drainage (outhne provided for 
insertion of features) 

3 What IS meant by temperature 

4 The rain gauge precipitation symbols on synoptic chart 

5 The barometer synoptic chart symbols 

6 Other features of weather synoptic chart symbols 

7 Study of typical winter synoptic'^ 

8 StudyoftypicalsummersynopUc H**’hwith television broadcasts 

chart J 

9 Climate quadrants of the Bntish Isles 
10 A timed examination question 

11-17 Local study and field excursions (using 6', 2^' and i' O S 
maps) 

18 Study of chalk clay vale 1' O S map (S E England) 

19 Further map study — how chalk and clay influence the land* 
scape 

20 The structure of South cast England (class draw section) 

2 1 The influence of structure on land use 

22 Fruit farming in north east Kent 

23 Why the coastlands are popular resorts 

24 What IS meant by the London Basin 

25 Why It has high density of population 

26 London as a port 

27 London as a market 

28 London as an industrial centre 
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Term III 


Some Aspects of S E Asia (including special region) 


1 Oil m the Middle East (map of oil regions given , class annotate) 

2 How oil IS exported (addition of pipe lines and export routes to 
map) 

3 Mountains, plateaux and plains (outline map provided for 
mseruon of) 

4 Which arc the countries of Asia^ (political outline given, class 
use atlas to name) 

5 Supervision of individual topic work 

6 What 13 meant by monsoon climate (description wet and dry 
season) 

7 How the monsoon affects India (temperature and rainfall of 
Bombay) 

8 Where monsoon winds blow (map of Asia provided, class insert 
winds) 


9 How nee u produced 

10 Famine areas m the Indian sub conunent 
i r Tea growmg in Assam 

ta The problems of village life in India (sample study) 

13 Problems of India and Pakisuo 

14 A timed exanunauon quesuon 

t5 A rubber plantation (sample study) 

producuon m Malaysia (map to show producing 

17 Singapore (bM graph of imports and oipom class analyse) 
la Supervision of individual topic wort 

J 9 Earthquakes m Japan 

cto fo7^1yS)*‘*“'‘' ■>“>? giv'n "> 

a I Agriculture in northern Japan 
27 ^culture m southern Japan 

33 pie imports and exports of Japan 

34 Industry in Japan 

»5 The tou™ ors E Asm (added to world map of towrw) 

plateaux sho™'*'(S^^^j' (““P Provided, mountains and 

aB (‘“be marked m class) 

uon m5" ■’‘•'ha »»Hd (msertiin on new world vegeta- 

30 Sn yo?hLto" 1 h™ V ^ ™SetaUon map) 

class analysis) climate stationsa (typical examples for 
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31 Life in mediterranean lands (all such areas added to world 
vegetation map) 

32 World oil production (world map of main oil areas given, new 
areas named, rest revised) 

33 The deserts of the world (desert vegetation added to world 
vegetation map) 

34 Temperate grasslands of the southern hemisphere (added to 
vegetation map) 

After examination 

35 What IS meant by latitude and longitude 

36 How day and night occur 

37 How the seasons occur 

38 Supervision of topic work 


Year Five The British Isles 
Term I 

1 Mam structural features of the British Isles 

2 Mam physical features and drainage (outline provided for 
insertion of features) 

3 What IS meant by temperature 

4 The ram gauge precipitauon symbols on synoptic chart 

5 The barometer synoptic chart symbols 

6 Other features of weather synoptic chart symbols 

7 Study of typical winter synoptic'^ 

o r 1 . Hinkwjthtelevisionbroadcasts 

o btudyoftypicalsummersynoptic i 

chart J 

9 Climate quadrants of the Bntish Isles 
10 A timed exanunation question 

11-17 Local study and field excursions (using 6', 2^' and i' 
maps) 

18 Study of chalk clay vale i' O S map (S E England) 
ig Further map study — how chalk and clay mfiuence the land- 
scape 

20 Tlie structure of South east England (class draw section) 

21 The miluence of structure on land use 

22 Fruit farming m north east Kent 

23 Why the coastlands arc popular resorts 

24 What is meant by the London Bosm 

25 Why it has high density of population 

26 London os a port 

27 London as a market 

28 London as an industrial centre 
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29 Regional planning for the South East 

30 ^Vheat farmmg m East Anglia (sample study) 

31 Wheat fanning m Great Bntam (outline map provided, wheat 

areas inserted) r c u 

32 Geographical conditions which encourage high density of hsh 
in the sea 

33 How fish are caught 

34 Fishing ports of the Bnlish Isles (outline map provided, ports 
and routes inserted) 

35 The cycle of erosion by running water (O S map study) 

36 Further study of rivers (eg River Trent, River Cuckmcre 
O S map) 

37 How waterfalls occur (study of c g High Force) 

38 How deltas form (page 251) 

39 Revision — nver study 

40 A tuned examinauon question 

41 Final supervision of individual topics (by appomtment) 


Teru II 

X O S map study of Pennines (to show contrasts between scenery 
of millstone gnt and carboniferous limestone) 

2 Where these rocks occur m the Penmnes (map given, class 
armotate) 

3 How man uses the Pennines (based on further O S map 
study) 

4. Coal on the Pennine flanlr< 

5 The Yorkshire woollen mdustry 

6 Iron and steel m the Don Rolher or 

Lancashire 

7 Other mdustnes of the York, Coalfield 
Derby, NolUnghamshure coal 
field 

8 The formation of glaacrs 

9 The work of glaacrs — erosion 'l 

o s’ (’’y “"‘‘y 

II ;n«:™rtofgkcicni-dcp<mtion [ 

\\ Tllr luniJsCiiira (revision) J 

scenery Peninsula— how underlying rocks alFecl 

i ^.pandpicures, 

17 


North east 
Industrial 


or glaciation 
m the 

Lake District 
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18 The scenery of the Highlands of Scotland 
(O S map study and pictures) 

19 How man uses the Highlands 

20 Regional planmng for the Highlands 

21 A port study — Liverpool, Southampton, 

Belfast 

Olher Studies 

22 Tundra lands m Canada or Europe (tundra added to world 
vegetation map) 

23 How man uses the tundra lands 

24 Comferous forest m Canada or Europe (added to world vegeta- 
tion map) 

25 Timber industries 

a6 Wheat farming in the Frames or the Steppes (temperate grass- 
land added to world vegetation map, now complete with major 
areas) 

Rtmion 

27 World wheat production 

28 A timed examination question 

29 World trade m oil 

30 The geographical conditions which affect the production of 
rice 

31 The empty lands of Brazil 

32 Industrial development of Brazil 

33 The trade of Brazil 

34 Where people live m Japan 

35 How people live m Japan — farmmg 

36 How people live m Japan — ^industry 

37 The problems of over populaUon m S E Asia 

38 Can you identify these climate stations’ (temperate mantune, 
continental, equatonal) 

39 Can you identify these places’ (descriptive passages of monsoon 
forest, savanna, mediterranean) 

40 World routes (world outline provided, class insert mam towM 
and routes) 

J^ote It IS assumed that m Year Five the children have geography 
homework twice weekly One of these homeworks will be con- 
solidating current work, one for revision by means of test 
questions and learmng 


or the Central 
Lowlands of 
Scotland 

Hull, Glasgow or 
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School Leavers 


Final Year. The Bntish Isles Europe World Problems 


Term I 

1 The advantages of being islands 

2 Our weather (class study weather charts, hst symboU) 

3 How to follow television weather reports (further study charts) 

4 Map to show parts of the world with worse weatlicr than ours 
(include typhoon and humcane areas) 

5 Can you find your way about London’ (Class study bus and 
underground railway maps) 

6 Why London u a port (P L A map and trade statistics ) 

7 Why u the S E coast a holiday centre’ (board map to show 
where children go pictures of variety of coastal features) 

8-1 1 Groupwork holiday centres m Great Britain Groups study 
Cornwall, N Wales, Pcnnines, Lake District, Scottish Highlands and 
SE England Must find (i) route there, (u) map route, (lu) cost, 
(iv) scenery-— mounted pictures and desenpuon, (v) what to do there, 

1 e map local trips 

12 ExiubiUon (class use material shown to provide answers to 
dupheated quesuons) 

13 Revision why highlands are empty areas (class begin simple 
populauon map on provided outlme British Isles— areas of scanty 
population marked) 

14 Binmngham, centre of the industrial Midlands 

*5 ‘f“cn‘ problems of the textile mduslnes 
! -7 «: Clyde or Bcliast most advantages ’ 

I? south Wales docs government planiung help’ 
ar^ >i'“''VpeopIrf 

polfulaum r*'’ “ agnmltural aira (class shade m rest of 

map as areas of med.0,0 deosrty. . e generahsed farnoog 

1 ^ '■“^'5, cattle, sheep, Irurt, 

type of fanmner « * mam areas, (u) find out why particular 

("*> •«>' “‘■"'-tk mvolved,’^ (rv) where 

« S*'’’”™ ''fcf group reports 

05 Maut road routes of Great Btitam 

Revuron Hre uoa aud steel mdustry of Great Bnlam 


07 Rcvrsion why London 


ts our capital 
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Term II Europe 

1 What countnes ought vve to learn about? (Political outhne map 
given, class name countries and insert sea routes from Britain ) 

2 Norway the influence of the sea (diagram of fiord settlement 
with saeter) 

3 Holland the influence of the sea (by contrast topographical 
map of polders) 

4 Denmark how can she export so much dairy produce ^ 

5 The coalfields of Europe (class map on provided outline, name 
and annotate) 

6 Industrial areas of U S S R 

7 Farming in the Ukraine 

8 Revision contrasts in U S S R ^can be based on natural vege- 
tation regions) 

9 The satellite countries (outline map of Danube Basin provided 
class annotate) 

to Industry in Germany 

11 The Rhine (pictures to show alpine valley, nft, gorge, plain, 
delta Map provided, class name and annotate) 

12 Why Berhn is a problem (class draw map to show situation and 
routes) 

13 Why Belgium 13 so densely peopled 

14 Contrasts in France Bnttany and the Riviera 

15 Wme production in France (using wine lists, outline map pro- 
vided, class locate and name production areas of best known 
varieties) 

16 Why Pans is the capital city 

1 7 Italy the Lombardy plain (using topographical map) 

18 Peninsular Italy (emphasis on mediterranean coastlands) 

19 Farming in Switzerland 

20 The Alps 

21 Revision how man adapts himself to mountain environments 
(world examples) 

22 Revision trade between Bntish Isles and W Europe (statistics 
outline map provided on which class mark mam ports) 

23-26 Group work holiday centres in W Europe Groups study 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Italy, Switzerland, France Must (1) map 
route, find cost and time, (11) describe scenery, collect and mount 
pictures, (ill) decide what could do when there (map of local trips to 
be mcluded) 

27 Exhibition brief reports 
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Term III World Topics 
World Food Supplies 

1 Contrasts m lands producing wheat ry^rr^f 

2 Wheat lands of the world (world outline, class locate and name 

Wra’ld wheat trade (class make calendar to show countnes and 
months of export) . 

4 The ncclands of Asia (one, two and three crop lantis) 

5 Why world trade m nee is limited (production staUstiM, popula- 
tion statistics of nee areas, export statutics— to be compared) 

6 Meat cattle, sheep, pig areas (mapped emphasis on meat- 
deficient diets of East) 

7 Why ate tropical grasslands not major meat arcas^ 

8 U N O and problems of the Tropics 

g How UNO helps with world food problems 

World Power 

10 Sources of power 

11 Types and uses of coal 

IS HEP — a sample study (Kiumat, Kanba, Niagara or Snowy 
Mountains) 

13 Why IS oil so important^ (uses and by products) 

14 The oil reserves of the world (map of ports and pipelines) 

World Raw Material 

15 Which are the vital imaerak to today? (major supply sources) 

16 The raw materials of steel production 

17 Differences between arUficial and natural fibres 

18 World producUon of selected crops or products (pic graphs 
provided of eg rubber producUon, tin production class describe 
producUon in words) 

19 Major world ports— what have they m common? 

Water 

20 Panama and Suez why are they important? 

21 Inland waterways of world importance 

22 Irrigation a sample study (any area of major importance) 

23 World resources of H E P (present and potential) 

24 Revuion the natural resources of the world, how man tries to 
conserve them 


Fiuai, Yeah AHemauve Syllabus for School Leaven 


Term I 

I and 2 Outdoor lesson 
name on base map of locality) 


which arc our local industries? (class 
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3 Where local raw matcnals come from 

4 How finished products are marketed 

5 What employment opportunities are there locally^ 

6 Organisation of group work on British industries 

7-11 Group work groups study iron and steel, car, ship, wool, 
cotton and bght industry Must find (1) locations, (11) power, (111) raw 
material sources, (iv) products, (v) markets 

12 Exhibition (class study by answering duplicated sheet of 
questions) 

13 Where major Bntish industries are located (class map examples 
of each industry) 

14 The Commonwealth (class map member countnes bar graph 
of populations) 

15 What are the advantages of membership^ (emphasis on trade 
and products) 

16 USSR and the satellite countries (agricultural aspects 
emphasised) 

17 Where Amencan influence a strongest (geographical facts 
underlying need for help of countnes concerned) 

18 Organisation of group work on world industnal areas 

19-23 Group work groups study USA (2), Canada, USSR 
m Europe, USSR in Asia, W Europe, Australia and S Amenca 
As for Bntish industries 

24 Exhibition (class study m order to decide which are important 
countnes) 

25 Why the southern hemisphere is not yet highly industrialacd 

26 World communications by sea (class map mam sea routes and 
ports) 

27 Does air travel make the world smaller^ (advantages and dis- 
advantages, use of air timetables to show speed and distance) 


Term II 

1 Why London is our chief port (dock study) 

2 London as cultural and amusement centre (emphasis on his 
torical growth) 

3 Can you find your way round London^ (using LTB and 
Underground maps) 

4. Revision London as capital city (routes and markets mapped) 

5 Travelling in the country round London (Study" 
i' O S map Wealden area) 

6 Travelling in the country round London (Study 
i* O S map Chiltems) 

7 Group work oiganisation holiday centres in Great Britain 
8-1 1 Group work groups study Cornwall, N Wales, Pennines, 


day 

excursion 
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18 (ii) In fighung diseases (the geography of malana) 

19 (ill) In sod erosion and conservation 

20 (iv) In reafforestation 

21 (v) In the agncuUural services of U N O 

22 (vi) In expeditions (c g Antarctica) 

23 (vii) In cartography (e g study of i million maps) 

24 (vui) In geography — the I G U 

25 Revision essay ‘International Cooperation’ 



CHAPTER 15 


THE SIXTH FORM 


Sixth formers have during the last decade become suddenly and 
stnkmgly more numerous It seems hardly necessary to docu- 
ment this change, but figures summanse it The first sixth form 
statisUcs were published by the Ministry of Education in Education 
in 1958 (H M S O ) , those of 1963 come from the Department of 
Education and Science, Statistics of Education^ Part / (H M S O ) 
They are the total figures (ist, and and 3rd year) of sixth form 
pupils m all maintained secondary schools m England and Wales 


Year 

Boys 

Girb 

Total 

1958 

43.252 

33.027 

76,279 

1963 

84,164 

62,590 

>46.754 


In practice, it means that most specialist teachers in grammar 
and other schools of similar age range will have some work with 
twelve which formerly per- 
nnrl u tuition and discussion are now swollen to fifteen 

f ^ of the sixth will enter 

SSon w' '"8''“ educatton Many coUeges of 

ereatcr nr W"* ‘"O A levels There is 

fanom su^e.?H°“ *“ *'>'= f"™ One of the 

have sixth form r .,^*^^^“”ents of secondary education is to 
in schools at ^r^icestemhirc plan regroups children 

to the need for sillJ ™ years All these arc pointers 

cularly for the cLvcntonStT” 

P t Otters a full picture of sixth forms in 
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English schools, and its statement* of the distinguishing marks of 
the sixth form should be known to all concerned First is a close 
link with the university, this link forming its essential character- 
istic Second is the provision made for study in depth, for intellec- 
tual discipline Third is the independent work done by the 
pupils, implying considerable responsibihty for the organisation 
of their own time Fourth is the intimate relation between pupil 
and teacher, the possibility of sharing an intellectual life Fifth 
IS social responsibihty, not a characteristic of the sixth former’s 
academic work, but of the part he or she plays in the life of the 
school Thus a close hnk with the university, specialisation, 
independent work, intellectual disapleship and social responsi- 
bihty are the marks which distinguish the sixth form 
Although Crowther is masterly in its summary of the general 
requirements of sixth form teaching, geography as a subject gets 
but httle mention In the discussion of the sixth form curriculum,* 
leading to the pronouncements on hteracy, numeracy and minor- 
ity time, geography is somewhat naively allocated to the arts 
side This may be the fault of geographers for not defining their 
position In at least one umversity geography may be taken in 
an Arts or a Science degree Research articles, for example in the 
Transactions of the Institute of British Geographers,* show a 
strong scientific trend The tide of Wooldridge’s collected works. 
The Geographer as Scienttst, underhnes this Other geographers 
emphasise the need for a hterary approach and bemoan the fact 
that no great writing has recenUy appeared There is a case, not 
mentioned in the Report, for geography as a bndge subject Its 
scientific side offers an introduction to the scientific approach to 
the Arts sixth former, and its presentation m cogent literary form 
reminds the scientist of the need for literacy 

We offer as introduction two propositions which we hold to be 
true First, we maintain that good sixth form teaching leads to 
good A level results There is nothing in what is advocated which 
is inconsistent with the A level examination requirements 
Second, good sixth form work in the subject is equ^Iy appro 
pnate for further advanced study in geogtraphy, umversity or 
other advanced study m other fields, and earning a living 1 e 
leaving school aged eighteen years We imply that geographical 
study in the sixth is a good educational process for both the 
future specialist and non specialist, if it is approached m an 
attitude of disaplmed enquiry and discussion, rather than one of 
unthoughtful absorption of new factual knowledge 
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At this point, we must consider certain general pnnciples 
of sixth form education, bearing in mind that we are concerned 
with the teaclung of geography These are, in effect, the second, 
third and fourth points of Crowther, but we express them some- 
what differently 

This IS a penod when provision is made for an increased 
amount of independent work * Let us rather say it is a penod of 
learning to use independence In addition to the wader educa 
tional implications, in the narrow terms of subject and classroom 
work, It means two things First, pupils must learn — and this 
means be helped and shown how — to make their own plans for 
study They must learn to work not entirely guided by the teacher 
Secondly they must become able to drive themselves to cover the 
necessary ground, and to mamtam their efforts over prolonged 
periods The difference in practice is perhaps that in the fifth 
form work is allocated each week, in the lower sixth work is 
allocated for a fortmght This penod will be gradually extended 
to a month For the last term or so, the pupils must plan their 
own campaign, so far as effort u concerned The teacher should 
have become the guide but not the goad 
This process must be gradual It will be spread over the two- 
yc^ Murse Sixth formen very easily put off giving m essays, 
and there is a subtle balance whidi the teacher must judge 
between allowing pupils full responsibility, which may mean 
cir aihng to do the work, and narrow dnving which causes 
disaster when the pupil is suddenly placed in the freedom of a 
univcnity It is a courageous teacher who says to his upper sixth, 
Your rcsponsibiLty for doing your work is now your own ’ It is 
cauuously and inconspicuously 

retain a watchful eye on progress 

independently should have 
‘Tlir ovii, f ' following quotation is relevant 

much need teaching m 

little in apc A ^ form, from whom they differ 

o mckdc I The syllabus should be desigucd, therefore, 

d, “f ‘"“castug dtlEculty Tlte 
instruction ha* of lectures is adequate sixth form 

permit a cradml° *”®niific foundation The syllabus should 
Kon reading, the 

^y topics, of 

allocate Uieir ov^n um'c f ’ opportunity for the pupils to 

uieir own umc for work which should always be m hand ’» 
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Sixth form time is also a period of enjoying and seeing the 
value and purpose of a particular subject This has been tradi- 
tionally the great strength of Bntish sixth form education It has 
been under fire for being narrow, and tins has led to the Crowther 
Report’s reference to ‘minority time' But it is not attacked in 
prmaple ‘We endorse the principle of speciahsation, or study 
in depth 

There are obvious implications of this fact for the teacher He 
will have made the subject as attractive as possible at all previous 
stages Provided the content was interesting and the immediate 
purpose clear, younger children tend not to query the nature of 
the subject or its ultimate purpose In the sixth pupils will require 
subject matter which is intellectually satisfying They should be 
shown something of the method and purpose of geographical 
study, and needless to say, the teacher must present his matter 
in a manner which is consistent with geographical method It is 
particularly important in the sixth form that geography should not 
be merely the acquisition of facts and other people’s judgements 
The most elementary application of this principle is that more 
than one source should be studied Many wish pupils to have 
one mam text book This idea is probably sound The pupils are 
at first too immature to be left to find their way among a variety 
of texts One can be convemcntly considered as a main reference 
book, but as soon as possible they must look at others, and it is 
m the sixth that they really learn for the first time that the truth 
does not he between any one pair of covers 

We have already suggested that the sixth form should become 
aware of geographical method The university entrant who is 
asked ‘What is geography^’ should be able to make some attempt 
at reply, without necessarily rivalling — or indeed having heard of 
— Hartshorne He must learn something of geography s particular 
discipline and mode of thou^t The essential pre requisites of 
this, at sixth form level, are a clear Enghsh style, a vocabulary 
which permits good description, an understanding of logic, that 
is a knowledge of what may legitimately be inferred or deduced 
when using geographical facts, an understanding of the function 
of maps 

The Comnuttee’ appomted by the Geographical Association 
underlines this point ‘For most of the pupils, the sixth form 
would be their last acquaintance with geography as an academic 
disciphne so that the teacher’s task lay in combmmg the use of 
geography as an instrument of general education for all their 
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pupih \Mih tlic needs of those t%ho would puRue their speciahst 
studies further ’ Our interpretation of the use of geography at 
this IcN cl as an instrument of general education is particularly 
that dunng its study pupils should Icam to state a case clearly 
and know what conclusions can be vaUdly drawn from the facts 
Sixth form ycaR arc the penod of the greatest impact of the 
teacher A univcRity entrant was once asked svhat was the mam 
effect upon lum of the sixth form The reply was *I know the 
stock Tjiswcr is tliat you learn to work by youRclf, but to me the 
main impact was the inffucncc of a good teacher* This is the 
'intellectual disciplcship element mentioned by Crowther, and 
although It u in no way peculiar to the teaching of geography, 
the young teacher must be aware of its importance The ycaR 
sixteen to eighteen arc very impressionable ones, and in the 
smaller classes the teacher emerges much more as a person In 
these classes tiicrc u a much higher percentage of voluntccR, 
pupils who hate opted to do geography Tlicy arc already more 
than favourably inclined towards the teacher, and the whole 
quality of his personal influence upon them is important Tlie 
influence of one or more of his sixth form tcachcR is probably 
the greatest single factor moulding the lives of many eighteen- 
year-old sdiool leaven The teachers own mtcllcciual clanty 
and iniegnty is of fiRt importance He is expected to know lus 
own subject, and Uierc must be no attempt to slur over unknown 
points ^^hat is not knov>n must be looked up His own personal 
standards will also be under close mspecUon, particularly when 
problems v^iih a moral element, sucli as of race, imnugrauon or 
independence occur He must stale his own views as fairly as 
he can, wlulc admitting that the maiicR arc fiercely debated He 
should at all umes bear in mind Emerson s words ‘What you arc 
stands over you the while, and ihundcR so dial I cannot hear 
what you say to the contrary’ 

Iasi this be thought to be an impracUcal and idcaluuc oudook, 
cwnuncR’ opinions Tlic following phrases 
Inflow 1 reports* in geography at Advanced 

l^r.l candidates seem willing or able to think 

b/k .11 impheauons of die questions, and 

. ri'i Thi general im- 

ution whirh^ have a slock of prepared answcR 

ocnatrni V ^ rather mdiscnnunatcly ’ ‘ flic most 

ind to ccrmdfr "t* * ’f **‘*“f« lo read the questions carefully 
exactly \»liai was required Only the more able 
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selected their matenal purposefully and evaluated its relevance 
and importance before putting pen to paper ’ ‘In the construction 
of sentences far too many placed too great a reliance on loose 
co-ordination, frequently by means of such words as however, 
yet, therefore and so The candidates of some centres showed no 
evidence that they were m the habit of discussion Some centres 
hardly produced a diagram or sketch map per paper, and others 
had never been taught to handle textbook matenal beyond 
reproducing it ’ ‘The outstanding impression is of the numbers 
of candidates who misunderstood the wording of the questions 
This must be due to some extent to a flustered, cursory reading 
of the question paper, but it must also indicate a lack of reasoning 
power Candidates who are disappointed with their grade should 
ask themselves whether they took care and paid attention to 
the specific terms of the questions chosen Failure to answer the 
actual — as opposed to the desired — question on a topic or region 
always results in loss of marks The examiners paid great attention 
to the wording of questions but too many candidates insisted on 
writing all they knew in the belief or hope that the examiners 
would pick out what was relevant Those who ignore operative 
words hke “assess”, “relationships”, are penalised ' Some 
relevant phrases from the questions concerned are ‘examine the 
relationships between’, ‘assess the role of’ and ‘describe the 
distinctive regional characteristics oP 
These comments are upon the end products of the sixth form, 
and It has already been menuoned that progress towards the end 
must be gradual There are a number of mailers which require 
careful judgement The first is the striking of a balance between 
spoon feeding the pupil and offering him large doses of indigestible 
matter A common opening of the course is the distribution of 
three or four major texts Their very existence at first excites the 
growing mind, second impressions are sometimes that sheer 
quantity is overwhelming The geography teacher in the sixth 
must offer at first careful guidance in their study Different books 
on the same region or topic may be given to individuals Each 
pupil reports to the class on the scheme or layout of his particular 
book, the class then discusses the various approaches When they 
are familiar with the contents of the books they can discuss which 
approach they found most satisfactory, and why For a given 
topic individual pupils may first each read a chapter from a 
different book Their written resumes may be read to the class, 
which then analyses the factual content and the different 
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approaches made to the topic Such precis of chapters is useful 
guidance for note making From this type of work there must be 
a transiUon towards independence, so that m the last terms pupils 
have learnt to select their own reading and to analyse the meaiung 
of problems for themselves 

The ivarmng of the examiners against crammmg is clear 
enough, and the second matter needing consideration for the 
advanced geography pupil is to find the proper balance between 
coverage of sufficient factual matenal and the digestion of it by 
contemplation and discussion There is no short answer to this 
The content of geography at this stage is qmte large It is signifi- 
cant, however, that the comments of exammers and umversity 
selectors refer seldom to lack of geographical factual knowledge, 
and frequently to incomplete assimilauon or understanding of it 
This leads us to the third problem of sixth form study, that of 
the sclecUon of the nght texts and other readmg The Overlap 
Commitice* gave considerable thought to this matter, and the 
following comment by a umversity tutor is quoted ‘Frequently 
the schoolboy says that he has read books which I would not 
recommend to an undergraduate until at least his second year 
Frequently a leading quesuon soon shows that the matenal is 
lU-digesied even if it has been understood if teachers would 


concentrate on providing theur candidates with a factual know- 
ledge to Advanced and Scholarship levels and on training them 
m the use of it, rather than asking them to read part of the 
Umv crsity course m advance, their candidates would give a much 
Mttcr performance ’ Again ‘many umversity teachers agreed 
that overlap existed but gave different explanations from those 
of the saiool teachers They complained of the reading of 
advanced texts which • • - ■ 


were not properly understood, of teachers 


who discussed conlroveisial thconcs svilh immatuic cMdreo but 
neglected to teach the basic geographical dismbuUons . . tlic 
lack of Mund and fluent English and above aU the absence 
01 an intellectual cunosity in the subject’ 

These comments support what we have wnttea earber, but 
““T P“>ly remedied the 
have tv,-/ of tlic over advanced readmg may 

Too cmstcncc of the S level exammation 

“"''“’S S '^vel results 

sWui^e If “ ■'‘'= "“t 'Vhde Uiere is a 

places, however, entry to which is con- 
oderahly influenced by A Icvd grades, ’tlier^wiU ^nuuue “be 
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an understandable tendency to offer reading beyond the candi 
dates’ capacity 

Time has also greatly improved the text book supply We are 
only now emerging from the shadow of ^vartlme shortages 
ubhshers at first embarked upon programmes of more general 
t^t books for lower levels Sixth forms expanded rather earher 
than the book supply and this may explain the remarkable range 
w level of text book which the Overlap Committee mentions 
any major firms are now offering a senes of text books specially 
^tten for A level work Those who desenbe their offers as 
suitable for the sixth form and first year of degree work’ might 
nd themselves hard pressed to justify their claim if involved in 
a tnangular discussion with representatives of school and um- 
versity Of course we would not deny that at school pupils should 
ecome acquainted with wider and more advanced reading 
ome such works should be m all school hbrancs, but the pupils’ 
«tst reading in them should be carefully giuded and of selected 
pa^ges, not mere assimilation as a text book study 

Ine amount of theory which sliould be included in A level 
work has been touched on and this difficult problem has given 
rise to some controversy between dons and schoolmasters It is 
not impossible to find those on one side who say, ‘Please give 
to (for example) geomorphological theories 
and those on the other who reply, ‘But you have included them 
jn your A level questions ’ Careful examinaUon of A level ques 
ons shows that in the great majonty of cases they can be 
answered without, and indeed do not require, a knowledge of 
^rrently debated theories In the field of physical geography, a 
owledge of landforms is certainly required, together with 
some knowledge of the processes which create them, but usually 
e questions are so framed that a full answer can be given with- 
to origins and theories still under investigation 
onsideration of field evidence and resulting theory is very 
properly a university study When pressed in the classroom, the 
^cac er can reasonably reply, ‘These matters are still under 
nvesligation and form part of umversity work ’ 


witl^^^ general considerations The teacher is also faced 
the specific problem of the content and lay out of a two year 
'viU be defined by the Examinations Board for 
he IS presenting his candidates, and a common pattern 
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can be discerned This pattern is of a mapivork paper, a regional 
paper commonly reqmrmg study of two selected major areas, and 
a general paper, mainly on the ph^^ical basis of geography, but 
sometimes mcluding studies on a world basis. Field work is 
expected to be in evidence where relevant This division, which 
IS presumably necessary for the purpose of definition of syllabus 
and organisation of examination, perhaps miUtates against the 
umty of the subject The opimon of the Overlap Committee'® 
IS clearly stated. ‘It was thought that regional geography should 
continue to be the basis of work m school. Map reading and 
mterpretation should of course play a prominent part and be 
related wherever possible to regional studies. Similarly it was 
appropriate to introduce some systematic study, notably geo- 
morphology and human geography, mto sixth forms, but again 
rather as an aid to the understanding of regional geography than 
as detailed studies m their own right*. 

In practice this is not easy, and many teachers, m effect, have 
two streams of work, one regional and one systematic Where 
^0 or more are sharing the work, t h>s is an obvious basis of 
thvision It u a good educational point that pupils should hear 
the ideas of more than one teacher, but close staff-room haison 
becomes vital For one teacher to undertake the practical paper, 
divorced from the remainder, is unfortunate. Practical exercises 
m my work should be closely related to both the regional and 
the physical studies, and form an mtegral part of them, and there 
O'gaiusaUoDal problem here. Some would argue that 
re^onal work which culminates m O level, 
svstpmaf^ crested by the fundamentally different approach of 
the fim make this the mam content of 

must he ma J as become so large that some form of division 
P “ctol wh,;h purposes. The important 

from areas ^ possible must be made Speafic examples 

must be sceTto P>‘)™<^ studies World gencralisauons 

Tt seen^ Imowledge 

Normal oral ivoA^'die the methods avadable. 

not to be neZter ol d ' "=• *= teacher teachmg, u 

Most of thc^teachmir ParUcularly m the fust year 

Pictures, maps 

classroom lessons a« u as important m the sixth form 

“SOUS as lower m the school The work tvdl. of coune, 
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be graded differendy. The occasional sample study will form but 
a short introductory section of a lesson. A selection of different 
pictures of a large region can be studied by individuals and the 
resulting descriptions collated. Field sketches can be extended 
from pictures to those drawn from written descriptions and 
Ordance Survey maps. The careful study of such maps typical 
of regions is essential, one aim being to find out why they 
are typical. Careful analysis of a foreign topographical map 
should enable a class to locate it with fair precision. The teacher 
can select a published map illustrating a given point and by 
class discussion discover how it fulfils its function. The class 
should be given work to do. The first year sixth arc usually only 
too willing to listen, in the belief that they are covering a great 
deal of ground. There is a great temptation for the teacher to 
think that if they are told, they knmv. Within strict limits, this 
is sound enough. Sixth-formers are at a stage when they are 
happy to absorb facts; provision must, however, be made for 
their subsequent consideration. 

We have mentioned the need for guided study of the text book 
(page 93). Specific classroom time should be allocated for a 
review of the content of the work, and indication or classification 
of important sections. It is here that careful introduction to more 
advanced works can be made. The occasional reference to a 
single paragraph or map in a more detailed text will introduce 
ideas beyond the standard book without overwhelming the pupil 
with a mass of material which he cannot comprehend. The 
pupil’s own reading is probably the most important part of his 
sixth form work. He must be weaned gradually from reliance 
on one book, though sound knowledge of such a single book may 
be expected. Very gradual and limited reference to other reading 
in the first year will develop to specific study of chapters in other 
books during later essay work. It is clearly vital preparation 
for univerrity jynrk — or indeed any independent adidt study — 
that they should learn how to find other material which is 
relevant, but this is a matter for the later stages of the two- 
year course. 

Much that hzis been said in this chapter is elaborated in 
Geography and Education,^^ but perhaps the main theme of its pages 
is the importance of learning to handle facts by discussion and 
by writing. The sixth form should be encouraged to contribute 
to discussion. Such discussion is likely to be successful only if 
the class has had an opportunity to study the necessary topic 
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beforehand Vancly can be ensured by encouraging individuals to 
give ten minute talks on different aspects of a topic, the class 
then commenting Individuals can take different sides on certain 
issues and debate them It is not impossible to permit a likely 
candidate for the teaching profession to take the class for a lesson 
or a part of it Sixth formers arc often silent not because they have 
nothmg to say, but because they feel their views are maccurate 
and will invite the scorn of their fellows They need cncouragmg, 
a flat statement of disapproval may well undermine their con 
fidence This important ^scussion and tutorial ivork is made more 
difficult by the large sets of fifteen and twenty pupils not un- 
common today The present size of sixth form classes puts some 
pressure on teachers to revert to the mass instruction methods 
used lower down the school 

A carefully graded programme of wntten work must be 
arranged The amount of ivntlcn notes made from oral work or 
text book is perhaps a matter for individual taste Certainly some 
wntten record is needed, if only for revision purposes, but the 
tendency for this to become voluminous must be watched 
Lectunng to the sixth form encourages them to take down all 
that IS said, this does not necessarily imply good note taking 
Analysis of a paragraph, page or chapter for rcducUon to note 
fora IS good pracuce. so is precis of ncivspaper or magazine 
aredes and dKCnptivc passages A regular programme of essay 
™tog IS eMentid, and lU marking is one of the heaviest burdens 
■" I't wnung of essays is vital In the 
worl 7 oiit iv ^ * class can tint analyse the question set, and 
Dare together Individuals can pre- 


nnatp Prr«r.,i-j .1. j ’ to find the most appro 

topic the class 1, of facts about a region or 

different wavs ^ to organise and present these facts in 

an occasional ^ of essay set should be vaned. 


The ividcr aspects of sixth fomT classroom 

to exhibiuons. and the acUvi^Tor speakers, visits 

ty of the school Geography Society, 
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all of course play their part Field work, which is no\v a part of 
A level requirements, is considered m chapter 8 
Where six penods a week are allotted to the subject (and this 
IS a common mimmum) the following pattern is suggested two 
penods of oral teaching, one penod of guidance on pnvate study, 
one penod on a discussion topic, and two penods of pnvate 
study Dunng this latter time essays can be returned In the 
earlier stages the oral work may well bulk larger, m the latter, 
the pnvate study time may be increased In practice the study 
time available, including homework and additional pnvate study 
penods, vanes enormously, particularly now only two A level 
subjects are sometimes taken The pnnciple is clear Mere 
lectunng ‘to cover the syllabus* must be kept carefully m pro- 
portion, and guided work, including reading, essay-wnUng, map 
study and other exercises must have its full share of time available 
Such an allotment of time is for pupils taking geography to A 
level A possibility for the future is the establishment also of minor 
subjects in the sixth form, receiving perhaps only half this time 
allotment The same principles will apply Pupils should make 
some form of study in depth, in order to learn the geographer's 
outlook and method, rather than make a skimpy factual cover 
of the world It follows that the content of geography as a minor 
subject should be severely selective A few particular areas or 
problems should be studied m detail One systematic branch of 
geography might be selected instead, but such a choice has the 
weakness of not showing every aspect of geographical content 
Ideally the content of the minor course should be adjusted 
according to the major courses taken The historians or linguists 
could take geography with a scientiBc bias, and the scientists its 
more humamst or literary aspects These are matters for the future 
which are m the process of development 

I Report of the Central Advisory Council for Educauon — England 
' 1 5 to 18’ (The Crowther Report ) H M S O 1 959 

3 tbid , pp 223 225 

3 tbid , p 266 

4 Steel R W A review of I B G publications, 1946-60’ 75 Trans 
actions, 1961, pp 129-147 

5 Handbook Jot Geography Teachers, pp 43 44 

6 The Crowther Report paragraph 419 p 261 

7 Report on the discussions of the Committee appomted in 1960 to 
investigate the alleged overlap ysS the vrorh m Sixth form and Fust year 
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Uzuvcnity Coiincs tn Geography. Geographical Assoaation. Supplementary 
Papers No i|pp. 4-5 

8 University of London School Examinations CounciL Subject Reports, 
1961, 196a, 1963 

9 Overlap Committee, op. nt , pp. 7-8. 

10. Overlap Comnuttee, op eit , p. 5. 

It. GeogTopky and Eduealion. Mi^try of Education Pamphlet No. 39, i960, 
Chapter 8, pp. 42-48. 
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This syllabus is organised on the parallel method, the regional work 
IS taken by some staff, the systematic by others Close staff-room 
liaison IS maintained The lat^c-scale map interpretation is linked 
with the physical studies, and the economic mapping is done at 
appropriate points during the regional studies One item of field work 
per term is aimed at Some of the detailed items listed are given to 
boys as units for individual study The whole programme is not 
necessarily always covered in full, but the majority of it is normally 
completed 


Factors tn the Comptlatton oj the Syllabus 

t Geographical features, comprising landfonns, weather and 
cbmate, vegetation and soils, the distribution and exploitation of the 
world’s material wealth, man’s pattern of towns and villages on the 
earth's surface, and hts communication systems, are complex m their 
interdependence and require careful synthesis Numerous opportuni- 
ties must exist for students to leant full appreciation of this fact, and 
to undertake work in harmony with it 

2 Requirements of three classes of students must be met 

(a) The sixth form, leaver, for whom A level work in three sub- 
jects represents the rounding off of a sound general education, 
and the end of full-time study 

(b) The potential college of education or university student pro- 
posing to read a subject allied to geography afier A level 
In such cases an insight into the scholarly approaches of the 
neighbounng discipline of geography is of much value 

(c) The intending college of education or university student of 
geography, who must be guided to recognition of the 
essential place of field study m advanced geography, and 
provided with opportumUes for wide and detailed reading 
and the display of geographical scholarship 

3 Time The study of three A level subjects for eight periods each 
per week implies a total study lime for one subject equal to a con- 
centrated learning penod of, say, six months duraUon This is suffi- 
ciently short a time to mean that careful syllabus planning is essential 

* Kindly contnbuted by D G Ferguson, B Sc., Senior Geography Master, 
I«ytoiv County High School for Boys 

33* 
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Much useful student work can take the form of reading and no^- 
making m pnvate study tune pnor to discussion of ^ subject m eta, 
and for this reason also it is desirable that the syllabus should po 
clearly a way ahead 

A (al Scope for ongmal work should be apparent, c g m m 

pretauon of maps and stabsucs, and in solving A level geo- 
graphy problems . n* > 

(b) Review of geographical matcnal m the bght of diircrent 
problems is further important m the learning proce» 

(c) Freedom to integrate aspects of geography luted 
different headings, eg m the Landforms and Dntuh lsl« 
catcgoncs, should be apparent from tlic framing of the 
syllabus 


Fuld Sltufy 

I Hampstead Heath and Mimmshall Brook areas 

a ChiUeins country from Trmg Cap to Ivinghoc Beacon 
3 Box Hill and Leith HiU 

4. M Downs and Peasemarsh Anuclme B of Guildford 

5 Aylesford, Blue Bell HiU, Holmesdale, Maidstone 

6 High Weald — Lingfield, Dry Hill, E Gnnstcad 

7 Dale Fort Field Study Week 

8 N Wales or Lake District or W Grampians walking lour 

9 Switzerland holiday visit 

to Relief and drainage of a small held area 

I I Relauon between undcrlymg rocks and soil types 

12 Extent to which agnculture related to physical background 

13 Discuss settlement pattern in a small field area 

14 Examine communications network of a small region 

15 Relationship between physical basis and human occupancc 
Usually four of 1-6, one of 7-9, and four of 10-15 


Landforms 

MAPS, ROCKS, STRUCTURES, VOLCANOES, LISIESTONES 

1 Scale and rcprracntation of rehef on maps 

2 Slope — in field and on maps 

3 Characteristics and uses of granite, sandstone and slate 
4* Origins and nature of fold and fault movements 

5 Light thrown upon nature of earth’s crust by seismograph 

records ^ ^ 

6 Ii^ucnce of faulting dirccdy and indirectly on landforms 

7 ^>00.000 Vesuvius— studies of landforms 

8 Distribution of volcanism and associated surface features 
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9 Extrusive and intrusive volcanic landforms 

10 i' Wensleydale — carboniferous limestone scenery 

1 1 1/50,000 French Jura — landscape evolution 

12 I'SW London — relief forms sketches and development 

13 Landforms associated with limestones 

14 Cf limestone landscapes with those on other rocks 

15 Work of underground water m temperate areas 

RIVERS 

16 x' Barnstaple — Heddon, W and E Lyn young valleys 

17 I* Preston — interlocking spurs and Ribble meanders 

18 Stages in denudation of plateau by river action 

19 1/62,500 Mississippi — hood plain landforms 

20 1/200,000 Rhone delta — physical features of Camargue 

21 Common landforms in lower valleys of large rivers 

22 Normal cycle of erosion 

23 1 ' Swansea — ^Tawe and Neath nver capture 

24 Evolution of landforms and drainage in Weald 

25 Nature and origins of landforms m a mature valley, subsequently 
rejuvenated 

26 Y Cumbna — radial drainage 

27 Nature and origin of superimposed and antecedent drainage 

28 Forms and origins of dendntic, radial and trellis drainage 

29 Preparation of contour maps, e g alluvial fan and rejuvenated 
valley 

30 Factors in regimes of rivers, and classification of regimes 

GLACIERS, DESERTS 

31 2j' Hclvcllyn — Hclvellyn mass and Thirlmere valley 

32 Landforms of ice erosion m a mountains area 

33 Preparation of contour maps, e g cirque and glaciated valley 

34 Ice erosion — shield regions, cf young fold mountains 

35 1' Kirkcudbright — glacial deposition and indctermmate 
dramage 

36 Landforms of glacial deposition m a lowland region 

37 Preparation of contour maps, c g drumlins and end moraine 

38 Shapes and origins of landforms at margin 

39 Landforms from two regions showing icc (a) erosion, (b) 
deposition 

40 Thames and Severn — glaaal influence on courses 

41 Dramage modified by glaaation 

42 Distribution, origin and diaractcr of loess 

43 r/62,500 Arizona — ‘wind and water* phenomena 

44 Vanauons in desert landforms 

45 Importance of wind as agent of erosion and deposition, of 
runmng water 
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COASTLINES, LAKES 

46 I'Barnstaple—mannc erosion and deposition 

47 Destructive and construcUve processes along coasts, and land- 
forms 

48 1' Plymouth— erosion, deposiuon and rias 

49 Physical and human geography of Solva Ria 

50 1' Loch Linnhe—hord and raised beach 

51 Preparauon of contour maps— na, fiord, Dalmatian coasts 

52 I* Ipswich— submerged lowland coast vnth deposition 

53 Mam characteristics of submergent and emergent coasts 

54 Distnbution and origin of coral reefs and atolls 

55 Evidence land has (a) fallen (b) ruen relative to sea level 

56 Detailed study of short stretch of coastline 

57 Vanations in coast configuration and their ongins 

58 Cumbria — evolution of lakes 

59 Eonnauon of four lake basins of diverse type 

60 Explanatory classification of lakes 

GENERAL 

61 I* Lmcoln — ^lowlands of denudation and deposition 

62 i' Swindon— physical and human geography studies 

63 Stages in devdopment of two particular types of mountains 

64 Classification of mountains based on origm 

65 Cf shapes and ongins of two actual valleys 

66 Classification of plains based on ongm 

67 Factors determirung resulance to denudation of rocks in tern 
perate humid climates 

68 Parts of wind, water and ice m formation of superficial deposits 

69 Differing cross profiles of valleys 

70 Diffenng long profiles of valleys 

71 Cf ways xn which rivers and glaciers carve valleys 

72 Origins of waterfalb 

73 Physical geography of vrater supply 

74 Rdief features of Pacific and AtlanUc Ocean floors 

75 Nature and causes of movement of ocean waters of Pacific or 
AtlanUc 


Weather and CUmaU, Vegtlation and Soil 

WEATHER 

1 Weather observauons and mslTuments 

2 Lea Valley— temperature mvcrsion with terram effects 

3 Nature and causes of aur temperature variations m local area 

4 Nature and causes of rainfall vanations m local area 

5 London Basm— dtnvation of mean annual ram statisUcs, 
isohycts, cxplanauon 
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6 Stability and instability m the atnrosphere 

7 Air masses affecting Bntish Isles 

8 Weather map preparation and interpretation — depression and 
anticyclone 

9 Warm, cold and occluded front weather, anticyclonic weather 

10 Ridges and troughs 

1 1 Land and sea breezes, mountam and valley wmds 

IS Fohn, mistral, sirocco, harmattan, tornado, hurricane 

13 Dew point, orographic rainfaU, thunderstorms 

14 Nature and origins of prmcipal types of rainfall 

15 Origins of fog, its geographical importance and dispersal 

16 General atomospheric circulation 

17 Distinctions between doldrums and horse latitudes, westerlies 
and trades 

18 Mam climatic consequences of irregular land and sea dis 
tribution 

ig Causes and consequences of pressure variations over one 
continent 

ao Examination of principal types of annual precipitation regimes 
CLIMATE 

ai Austin Miller ‘A’ climates 

S3 W Africa rainfall — isohyets, analysis, limitations 

33 Tropical monsoon graphs^preparation and explanatory 
description 

34 Austin Miller ‘B’ and ‘C’ climates 

35 Mediterranean graph — preparation, description, analysis 
s6 Features of cool temperate continental climate 

37 Austin Miller ‘D’ and *E* idimatcs 

28 Continental graphs — preparation and explanatory description 

29 Variations withm Arctic climates 

30 Austin Miller ‘F’ and ‘G’ climates 

31 Nature and origins of desert climates of all types 

32 Influence of altitude upon clunate 

^'5 CI 5 TiaVcifc aTii xX -ixiaz/Tait ’«vnA 'imiatvOTs va a 'rrA'iw 

terranean and a monsoon area 

34 Differences between climates of W and E margins of N 
America 

35 Extent to which interior climates have common characteristics 

36 Reasoned description of areas with less than 80' annual pre- 
cipitation 

37 World ocean currents and influences of a warm and a cool 
current 

38 Currents of N Atlantic and relation to climates of adjacent 
lands 
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39 Problem graphs — description and analysis 

40 Relevant climatic data to consideration of crop limits 

VEGETATION 

41 Factors influencing distribution of natural vegetation 

42 Vegetation commumtics and successions 

43 Relation between climate and v^etation in tropics 

44 Climate and vegetation of E sub tropical or W temperate 
margins m N or S hemisphere 

45 Cf characters and climates of savanna and praine (steppe) 
grasslands 

46 Selva, savanna, maquis, praine, taiga 

47 Cf characters and ^tnbuuons of tropical ram and coniferous 
forests 

note forests— pie and bar graphs, description and explanatory 

49 Scrub and desert vegetation 

50 Verucal zonation of climate and vegetation 

SOIL 

« So.'rl'"!) “'J wk type m a field area 

5 * Soil acidity and texture 

repons^^'^^^" between soil, climate and vegetation m actual sod 
54 * Kumus, au- and water m soil 

im^rtancr^"^ and their geographical 

f; 

59 S.U u[.l‘ rendzina 

6« Type, of „,i „„„„„ eonsenration 


I I'NE r A ^^anGtogiapkj 
ups ” physical and human geographical rclatio 

3 Weald 

“ ■ ' Weadeydale-Hh,,””"* studies 

7 t/soo.oQo Rhone dehS^lS^S 

9 :■ - 5 ™ 

5 » tallurgy and TOmmumcauons 
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xo i' Bishop Auckland — human dwmons and rail system 

11 i' Preston and 1/25,000 Exeter — town contrasts 

12 i' Loch Linnhe — settlement functions 

13 i' Barnstaple — human geography of coastal area 

14 I* Preston and Ipswich — resorts and packet ports 

15 i' Swansea and Plymouth — cargo and naval ports 


Economic Mapping 

1 Chilterns parish land use — dot maps and comment 

2 North Yorks moors population — dot map 

3 Swanage population — dot and proportional circles map 

4 Tasmania population — dot map 

5 Middlesex population densities — shading method 

6 Surrey population densities — shadmg and limitations 

7 S Africa population densities — shading and comment 

8 Great Britain land use — pie graphs and alternative method 

9 Israel land use — pic graphs and bar charts 

10 Monsoon Asia rice — pie graphs and comment 
j 1 Suez Canal trade — pie graphs 

12 W Africa exports — bar charts and comment 

13 London rail services — How line diagram 

14 Exeter bus services — ilow line diagram 

15 Great Britain exports — flow line diagram and comment 


NW Europe 

BRITISH ISLES 

1 DistincUvc agricultural features of E AngUa and Fens 

2 Factors m industnal geography of Greater London 

3 Features distinguishing S W Peninsula from rest of England 

4 Economic development of Wales 

5 Factors in population distnbution of Eire 

6 Regional division of Scotland 

7 Relation between power and industry and Northumberland and 
Durham 

8 Physical and human factors in textile industries of Lancasbuc 
and Yorkshire 

9 Nature and origin of trade of Mersey and Humber ports 

10 Industrial geography of Black Country 

1 1 Physical and human factors m English agnculture 

12 Iron and steel (and engineering) industry of United Kingdom 

13 Economic importance of Highl^d Britain 

14 Cf geography of Scotland and Wales 

15 Classification of coastal towns in Great Bntam 
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PRANCE 

16 Major regional differentiation in trance 

17 Agncult^ patterns m Pans basin 

18 Pactors in industry m Pans basin 
IQ Pans— setting and functions 

20 RelaUonships between physical and human geography 
Bnttany 

21 Cf Aquitaine and Rhone basins 

22 Leading towns m S France 

23 Landscape variation — Central Massif 

24 Alpine areas of France 

25 Relationships between chmatc and agriculture m France 

26 Power resources m France 

27 French iron and steel industry 

28 Reasons for distribution of manufacturing in France. 

29 Importance of inland waterways 

30 Rad, road and air networks m France 


BENELUX AND SWITZERLAND 

31 Regional division of Benelux 

32 Physical and human factors in agnculture of Netherlands 

33 Factors m natural vegetation and crop distribution m Belgium 

34 Iron and steel industry of Benelux countnes 

35 Manufactunng industnes in Benelux coimtnes 

36 Amsterdam and Rotterdam — positions and functions 

37 Classihcation of Belgian towns 

38 Economic divisions of Netherlands 

39 Variety in Belgian regional development. 

40 Water in the bves of the Benelux countries 

41 Switzerland— Jura, plateau and Alps 

42 Relative importance of agnculture and industry m Switzerland 

43 Imports as complement to resources m Switzerland 

44 Geographical basis of Swiss tounst mdustiy. 

45 Populauon dutnbuUon of Switzerland 


OERUANY 

46 Regional charactcnstics of N Gennan plain. 

47 Physical and economic character of German coasUands 

48 Geographical positions and importance of Hamburg and Berim 

49 Bominance of Ruhr m pg iron and exude steel production of 
«V Gcnnany 

50 Industrial geography of nuddle Elbe 

51 Land use m Rhine gorge and nft valley 

52 Upland Gcnnany N ofMam 

53 Upland Germany S ofMam 
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54 Studies of Frankfurt and Munich 

55 Economic importance of h^hland Germany 

56 Regional division of Rhine basin 

57 Cf geography of N and S Germany, E of Rhine 

58 Imports as complement to resources in W Germany 

59 Town distribution m W Germany 

60 River and canal commumcation in Germany 


SCANDINAVIA 

61 Regional characteristics of Denmark 

62 Physical and human factors m Danish agriculture 

63 Copenhagen — setting and functions 

64 Regional division of Norway and Sweden 

65 Geographical basis of Norwegian fishing industry 

66 Factors in natural vegetauon and crop distribution in Norway 

67 Population distribution in Norway 

68 Physical and human factors m Swedish agnculture 

69 Factors m iron and steel industry of Sweden 

70 Industrial geography of Sweden 

71 Cf W Norway with E Sweden 

72 Cf Oslo and Stockholm 

73 Relationship between climate and agnculture m Scandinavia 

74 Relative importance of power sources in Scandinavia 
73 Contrasts— Norway, Sweden, Denmark 


GENERAL 

76 Cf S W England with N W France 

77 Cf industrial geography of S Wales with N E France 

78 Cf geography of Scottish highlands with highlands of Norway 
and Sweden 

79 Cf human geography of N E England with Ruhr area 

80 Cf agnculture of E Anglia and Denmark 

81 Geographical similarities of N Sea coastlands 

82 Physical and human factors m dairying in N W Europe 

83 Climatic hazards of N W Europe and effect on human geo- 
graphy 

84 Extent international boundaries relative to physical features 

^5 Gf geography Central Massif and Swiss Alps 

86 Geography of Meuse basin 

87 Cf geography Pans basm and N German plain 

88 Factors in textile industries of France, Benelux, Switzerland 
and Germany 

8g Cf human geography of Switzerland and Denmark 

90 Geographical contrasts between N W Europe and S Amenca 
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S Anunca 

ECUADOR, COLOMBIA, VENEEUELA, OUIANAS 
t Regional division of Guianas 

2 Economic development of Guiana* 

3 Land use division of Venezuela 

4 Mineral resources of Venezuela and extent exploited 

5 Sigmficance of towns in population pattern of Venezuela 

6 Regional differences m (i>lombia 

7 How far mmeral exploitation has helped development ot 
Colombia 

8 Bogota and Barranquilla — setting and functions 

9 Gf ways fuel and power needs met m Colombia and Venezuela 
JO Relationships between physical and human geography m 

Ecuador 

1 1 Cf Guayaquil and Quito 

12 Transport in N Andean States 

PERU, BOLIVIA, CHILE 

Agncultural sub-divuaotv of Pervl 

14 How mineral exploitation has helped development of Peru 

15 Callao and Lima— setung and fuDCUons 

16 Mineral resources of Bolivia and extent exploited 

17 Distnbuuon of population in Bobvia 

18 Differences in human geography of Peru and Bolivia 

19 Nature and origins of post 1946 geographical changes in Peru 
and Bolivia 

20 Nature and causes of climatic hazards m Chile 

21 Agncullure 10 Chile as reflection of physical environment 

22 Factors in distnbuuon of industry m Chile 

23 Cf Valparaiso and Santiago 

24 Mam features of external trade Chile 

BRAZIL 

25 Regional sub division of Brazil 

26 Climates and effects on agncuUurc Brazil 

27 Bases ol recent power resource developments in Brazil 

28 Factors m locaUon of industry in Brazil 

29 Manulactunng industry m Brazil 

30 Cf Rio de Janeiro and Brasilia 

31 Studies of S5iO Paulo and Belem 

32 Factors hmdermg economic development of intenor of Brazil 

33 Changmg geography of Amazon lowlands 

34 Post 1946 clianges in plateau and far west of Brazd 

35 Sigmficance of railways in settlement pattern 
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36 Pnncjpal differences between geography of Brazil and rest of 
S America 


AROESTINA, PARAGUAY, URUGUAY 

37 Regional sub division of Argentina 

38 How and why Pampas differs from rest of Argentina 

39 Land use regions in Axgenlme Pampas 

40 Factors in distribution of industry in Argentina 

41 Bahia Blanca, Buenos Aires, Rosario 

42 Effects of world position and physical characteristics m develop 
ment of Patagonia 

43 Population in Argentina 

44 Mam features of external trade of Argentina 

45 Factors hindering economic development of Paraguay 

46 Resources of Uruguay and relation to overseas trade 

47 Cf Paraguay and Uruguay 

48 Asuncion and Montevideo — settings and functions 


general 

49 Structural features of S Amenca 

50 Climatic divisions of S Amenca N of Tropic of Capricorn 

51 Features and causes of climates of Argentina and Chile 
53 Significance of trees in economic geography of S America 

53 Cf W and E coasts of S America (Equator to Capricorn) with 
respect to physical and agncuhural geography 

54 Distribution and use of imgation in S Amenca 

55 Importance of metals m development of tropical S America 

56 Cf difficulties in mineral exploitation of Venezuela and Bolivia 

57 Mineral resources of Andes and their development 

58 Cf ways fuel and power needs met in Argentina and Chile 

59 Difficulties facing growth of manufacturing in S Amencan 
states 

60 Mam manufacturing mdustnes m Brazil and Argentina 
6: Population distribution in Ecuador and Peru 

62 Cf Brazil and Chile coasts m respect of port development 
83 Population distnbution in Argentma and Uruguay 

64 Extent to which, and why, populaUon markedly coastal m 
S America 

65 Cf characteristics and roles of Parana Paraguay and Amazon 

systems 

66 River charactensUcs m S Amenca and extent to which rivers 
used 

67 Relation between major routes and physical features m S 
Amenca 

TO — 23 
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68 Importance of air, rail and motor roads in development of 
S America 

69 Significance of plateaux m human geography of S America 

70 Obstacles to further economic devdopmcnt of Andean States 

71 Cf economic development of Guiana highlands and Brazilian 
plateau 

72 Mam economic resources of ArgenUna and Chile 
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INTERNAL EXAMINING 


The function of examinations is to produce graded lists of per 
formance Since all teachers are at some time concerned with the 
production of such lists, the art of examining needs considerable 
attention and understanding 

There is httle doubt that conventional examinations test the 
ability of the chdd to express himself Thus most examinations, 
albeit inadentally, are a test of written English Clanty of 
expression is likely to be a powerful factor in performance Most 
examinations offer the child an opportumty to show his recollec- 
tion of facts For many children, indeed, the learning of informa- 
tion gained in class is the optimum of which they are capable, 
for such children it is possible that examination should be almost 
entirely limited to the reproduction of such information, or to 
the provision of data calculated to stimulate responses from the 
field of known factual information More able children can be 
expected to apply their knowledge, to order and arrange known 
facts for the solution of given problems For these children 
examinations should provide opportumty to show both the 
learning of facts and the ability to marshal them for use In 
general it might be said that examinations should test both 
memory and ability 

Knowledge of geography also involves the learning of skills 
such as the drawing and interpretation of maps and graphs of all 
knuls, and Vne m t erprelataon 0£ pVnAograjAis, stateUcs imd 
descriptive data Thus the geography examination should not 
only provide a medium for clanty of expression in the recollection 
and ordering of facts, but for the handling of given data and the 
use of familiar skills The skill of the examiner hes in the balance 
he can preserve between the facets of geography and the vanety 
of opportunity he can present for their practice 

The amount of time allocated for the answenng of examination 
quesUons varies with the age of the children concerned For 
first- and second formers a written examinaUon in geography of 
343 
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more than one and*a*lialf hours' Icnglli is m practice bc)ond 
their powers of concentration For third and fourth forms the 
time IS generally two hours; for fifth forms a single paper may 
take tlircc hours, but two two hour papers arc sometimes given. 
Tlic examiner must bear m mind, tJicrcforc, the length of lime 
available and Uic number of questions which can be answered 
therein For younger children this may be a large number of 
questions requiring only short answers, for older cluldrcn four 
questions can be set to be ansvsered m two hours. Since the field 
of geographical knowledge to be tested is alwaj-s wider than 
icsung time permits, the provision of more than the actual number 
of questions to be answered permits the cluld some choice in 
what he presents for examination The number of questions on 
the paper should not be too great or the candidate may find 
difficulty m sclccuon, or consume an unfair proportion of time 
reading through the paper for purpose of selection Experience 
shows that the answering of any two questions from a selection of 
not less than four and not more than six is satisfactory. 

Given the length of examination time and the number of 
questions to be set tlic examiner must then ensure that all 
questions arc of equal difficulty Each question must be answer- 
able wiihm the same amount of time and must involve an 
equivalent amount of thought The number of marks to be 
allotted to each quesuon must be the same, for no child must be 
handicapped through choice ofqucsUon. Tlic only excepUon to 
this precept occurs when a compulsory quesUon is set; this 
my be com.dtrcd to be of somacal tmportance to mmt a 
mfiT then hate equal 

and'abdto to the age 

bon aat^ f, r a SchcSl exanana- 

^ “"t* t'tttd year pupils generaUy 


sccUoiK in order to help the childrca in 




A (a) Name 
1 Desenbe o/u i 

y two fisbrng ports m aV numbers (c) Name 

the fish aoJ n reaches^rt. Describe what happens 

CoUbT'*’' fehmg .ndntto- ofEnush 

the Norwegian Stag md^t^ ““““"t *°r the development of 
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the organisation of their matenal Examples may prove helpful. 
It will be seen that the geographical concepts expressed in the 
questions are of increasing difficulty, and that the questions 
vary in the amount of detail to be expected, the kind of detail 
required and in the appUcation of reasoning For younger 
children questions largely require descnptive answers, although 
this will not always be the case Older children can be expected 
to write answers in which they have adjusted their greater 
variety of more detailed knowledge to a shape logically formed 
by the requirements of the question 
Types of quesUon are unlimited, it is the vanety possible 
which challenges the teacher and adds interest to the setting of 
papers Most geographers would agree that by the end of the 
fourth year of a school geography course children should be able 
to write a geographical account, and a form of question demand- 
ing this has been in evidence in geography examinations since 
their inception The provision of outline maps on which informa- 
tion is to be shown has also long been popular, though world 
outUnes are now in less favour than outhnes of smaller areas 
demanding more accurate knowledge, the quesuon being set so 
that the map forms only one section, a second secuon requiring 
written work linked to the requirements of the mapping The 
provision of an Ordance Survey map extract by means of \vhich 
the child shows his ability in map reading is common The 
provision of other maps, for example of populaUon, coalfields 
or land under crops from which the selection of data is required 
is a more recent extension of map reading, and often provides a 
good introduction to a second secUon of quesUon requiring other 
detail not shown on the map It is not usual to expect children to 
produce statistical data m answeis, except that some knowledge 
of actual figures is normally expected m the case of chmates, but 
the provision of data which may be on climate, land use, exports 
and imports or on some type of producuon forms a useful source 
of questions The increasing use of pictorial material m the class- 
room means that the child’s ability to interpret pictures may also 
be tested This tesung may be by means of direct questioning 
on details of the physical or cultural landscape shown, or by 
the requirement of an annotated fidd sketch drawn from the 
picture Pictures selected for such purposes should be typical of 
the area they represent, indeed selection of the features ivhich 
make them typical forms another poKibihty for the examination 
quesUon 
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Once the teacher has m mind the types of question to be set, 
It IS necessary to sec that the distnbution of questions covers, as 
far as possible, the work studied in the syllabus The teacher 
setung school exanunations has the advantage of knowing in 
advance what he can reasonably expect his pupils to know, no 
teacher is likely to attempt to test what has not been taught 
Exammauon papers which arc regional in their approach will 
test knowledge of both physical and human geography m the 
settmg of a continent or country Any paper set should include 
questions on the most important areas, these are often the most 
densely populated areas which have been studied most closely 
Yet the large, relatively empty lands should not be excluded, for 
they often present sigmhcant topographical features or illustrate 
particularly clearly man s adaptation to his environment The 
provision of full areal coverage is one of the goals of the examiner, 
often achieved by means of altcmaUve questions or a choice of 
wcas or topics m any one question Questions should also be 
distributed to test fairly the various aspects of our subject, such 
as physical geography, chmate, mdustnal, economic geography 
and cartography, otherwise the balance of geoeraphical tcachmg 
^vlll be lost o o r o 


The marking of exammation papers should be objecuve In 
internal school examinations markmg of all senpu on a smgle 
paper is best done by only one member of staff A marking 
mheme should be devised and adhered 10 Certain pnnaplcs 
aul , The standard expected for a pasTor 

m^ks i™d the scheme of 

the “ “htamed by the majority of 

oLlt ^ i>!lo.ment of marks If the 

uer oui^M ^ i”** ti hi be ansucred, 25 marks 

SoS „ “5 marks should be re 

Riven ouestinns I ^ Some mark scheme suggestions for the 
given quesuons (pages 349-353) may be useful 

account U “ 'haightfunvard geographical 

aSrts LT but sSce such 

pS“b“ osed S" “ ™ “'“-ey It should 

Itself to subiectivp ‘Ihenlly parucularly since an essay lends 
uccounV&e^S f h> b= avoided Such an 

out of paraeranhs^n i a formal setung 

bod, iSmtmf an^r™'?* 'hmate. occupanom 
canons and trade tuial, and some detail on commum- 

trade The suggested mark scheme would set aside 
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5 marks for the map These should be awarded m a standard 
^vay, eg i for an accurate outline, i for relief, i for a named 
nver and 2 for other locating features The locating features may 
well be of relief, towns, or a latitude Une It must be realised that 
if an outline is not well drawn the accuracy of the whole map is 
affected, for this reason some would prefer to allow 2 marks as 
giving greater scope for subtleties of accuracy If, within the 
poor outline, the information is placed relatively correctly, the 
child should not be penahsed again If, alter the award of 5 marks, 
the map still has relevant information not credited, such as an 
isotherm or some details of exports, this should be considered in 
conjunction with the written text on cUmatc or trade Marks for 
the text could well be a maximum of 5 for relief and climate, 
5 for industry, 5 for agnculture, and 5 for other detail on com- 
mumcations and trade Full marks would not be gamed for 
chmate unless figures were given, nor for industry without loca- 
tions It may be that the child has not tackled the question m 
the orthodox manner, but, having learnt about the major regions 
of Northern Ireland, presents his answer as a separate account 
of each In this case, if 4 regions are selected, this would give 

5 marks per region, if 5 regions are devised, 4 marks each would 
produce the required total 

Question 2 (page 349) 1$ another well known type of question, 
testing the skill of interpreting climate statistics, and that of 
real geographical understanding by focus on the relationship 
between climate and peoples’ fives Both sections require reason 
ing, hence marks could be divided mto 13 and 12 For section (a) 

6 marks might be allocated for descnbing differences of climate 
m terms of the seasons, certainly of winter and summer, i extra 
mark could be given for mention of the total annual rainfall of 
each station 6 marks are then given for accounting for differ- 
ences m terms of ocean margin and continental locations, with 
relevant detail of air mass influence Section (b) requires mention 
of the effect of chmate on vegetation and hence on occupations, 
on agriculture, on transport and possibly on winter clothing and 
housing The marks might well be 4, 4, 2 and 2 

Question 3 (page 349) uses different data Section (a) is simple, 
requmng 18 items of fact Clearly it will be necessary to use 
half marks, thus (1) gams i J marks, (u) 3 marks, and (m) 3J+ 1 
marks It is worth while noting here that if information is to be 
added to a map care must be taken not to overload this part of 
the question so that mark allocation does not overweight the 
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ans\\er section Section (b), the more difficult part of the 
uon, has i6 marks These could be divided between (i) 
equally, or since (i) concerns two forms of transport n^S 
weighted at lo marks, leaving 6 marks for (u) Id h {}) i 
likely that children will find more differences than simil^u«> 
so that these could be given 6 marks, leaving 4 idarto o 
comparisons The 6 marks for b (n) could be game o 
any three well developed reasons accountmg for the pattern 


selected 

Mark summaries should suffice for the remaimng questions, 
\Mth a brief explanation of any pecubantics arising In question 
10, for instance, the map requires the insertion of A the Ardennes, 


4. 4. 0 6X1 CD.— 6 tn. 

( )axam. 4m. 
b -13m. 

5. i. jxa ta.=iom. 
b.5X5m.-i5m. 

6 a. (i) 4X3m.=8m. 

(u) axsm.— 4 ™* 

(lu) 3x1 

b 4 X 3 m.-* 8 m. 

7 »• 

1 (ji) 1 m. 

b iota.+io(s. ioa. 

8 a. S<ul«»3(a. Each column i 

b Name— I a. Dctoiptioo oi. Eeaicns b n).«i5 n. 
c. a n. 

S «■ ( ) an. 

(u) 6 to. 

b 6x1 tn.— Sm. 
t4m.+4m.*8ni. 

<L Nuae i co* Vita 

1 (0 a, II tn. 

1 b 14m, 

II a. 06 m. 
(u) Cm 
b isto. 

la a. (j)3Xim.=30U 
(u) 3 X 3 m.- 9 tft. 
b sia.+ 4 n>.+ 4 in--« 3 ®' 


B the dune coastal area and C the poldcrlands One mark is 
given for the name Ardennes, and two marks for the quality of the 
area shown on the map This gives nmc marks for A, B and G 
It IS likely that the able child will add some other locatmg features 
to his map m order to help his placmg of the required areas, 
for these allow t>vo extra marks This gives ii marks for (a), 
leaving 14 marks for any region selected under (b) In Question 
u lb) n can be seen that the total of marks is 13 although three 
features are U> be accounted for In such a case it is customary 
to give the first feature wntten about the extra mark, since it 
IS hkcly lo be that known best to the candidate, hence its choice 
as first, and may most likely be worth an extra mark This is 
a more just allocauon than a ‘grace’ mark given at the whim of 
an examiner, since dm may even be forgotten 
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(a) Describe and account for the mam differences m the climates 
of these two stations 



Fig 47 Map to accompany question on Austraba 

Q. 3 (Fig 47) 

(a) On the map of Australia 

(i) Complete the key 

(ii) Name the states of Australia 
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(m) Name all the mam towns sho>vn and any two of the smaller 
tovras 

(b) In your answer book 

(i) State the mam similarities and differences m the distribu- 
tion pattern of the two fbnns of transport shown 

(ii) Account for the pattern of otu of the forms of transport 
shown 



Fig 48 Map to accompany quKUon on the Neihcrlands 


ft 4- (Fig 48 ) 

(a) Study the map and 

“ncI' S r" ^ 'FPiaal of ihc 

IM '•'<1 land u under nraas 

land! con^arrf with dilt'rf Ih” 

Q. 5 Study the following passage 


on Uic dner eastern slona anA^ w pine with low shrub patches 
moisture lovmg Dougl^^r S*lv a solid covermg of 

foresu house lurabcr-«mm ? . . hemlocL These 

occupation for local farmed 

broad val]c>-s, with iinm of r.«t ^ arc farmsteads m the 

during the >car— above die «erywhcrc at some time 

Umber, for Uic lowest ilooes of it, * Umber and below the 

'vhere sunny slope, are 

l-umiea With apple, plum and peach 
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(a) Draw a diagram of a Rocky Mountain valley and on it record 
the mam geographical facts mentioned m the passage 

(b) Show how the passage exemplifies the main features of life m 
this mountain area 


Land 

Norway % 

Sweden % 

Arable 

30 

90 

Grassland 

40 

3 0 

Forest 

250 

540 

Other land 

680 

340 


(a) Study the table, and explain 

(i) Why Norway has a lower percentage of arable land than 
Sweden 

(11) Why Sweden has a higher percentage of forest than 
Norway 

(m) What types of land m Norway and Sweden should be 
included as ‘other land* 

(b) Describe the industries assoaated with the forests of Sweden 

Q. 7 (Fig 49 ) 

(a) On the map 

(I) In the spaces provided, name the underlying rocks of the 
Central Massif shown m the key by numbers i, 2, 3 and 4 

(II) Name the soil numbered 5 m the key 

(b) In your answer book, compare and contrast the ways in which 
man makes use of any two differcnl areas of rock shown 


In Thousand Metric Tons 


Barley 65 

Grapes go 

Potatoes 

50 

Citrus fruit 50 

Olives 15 

Wheat 

80 


Study the table which shows a year’s agricultural production in a 
northern hemisphere island 

(a) Draw a diagram to represent this information 

(b) Name and describe the climate indicated by these products, 
staUng reasons for your choice 

(c) Suggest a likely location for the island 
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Q. 9 (Fig 50) 

Study the map of Libya and 

(a) Account for the presence of 

(I) the cultivated areas along the Mediterranean shores, 

(II) the isolated cultivated areas inland 

(b) What crops are cultivated in the areas referred to in (a) ’ 

(c) Account for the formation of (1) rocky, (11) sandy desert 

(d) State the major vegetation bdt of Africa of which the scrub 
areas form part, and describe how man uses them 

Q, to The descriptions lettered A, B and C are of three separate 
areas in Belgium 

A The area consists of bleak, monotonous uplands, covered with 
heath, peat bog, or pine forest, with a scanty agriculture, small 
isolated market towns, and the lowest density of population in any 
part of Belgium 

B There nses a long rampart of dunes wuh a steep uniform slope 
fallmg to the beach An irregular cover of vegetation consists of 
marram grass, patches of scrubby bushes, osiers, willows, gorse and 
aromatic shrubs, and here and there plantations of conifers 

C Farms usually stand on ndges or hillocks away from the damp 
pastures, and with an occasional line of pollarded willows they form 
the only interruption to the sweeping open countryside The many 
dispersed villages each consist of httle more than a nucleus of a church, 
an inn and a few shops, situated generally where a road crosses one 
of the many canals 

(a) Draw a map of Belgium to show where the three areas are 
located, and name them 

(b) Write a brief geographical account of any region of Belgium 
not named on your map 

Q, 1 1 (Plates XU and 11 ) 

Study pictures A and B 

(a) (1) What features of Picture A arc typical of the landscape of 

the Fens? 

(11) Describe the physical features ol the landscape m l^iclurc B 
(Penmne moorland, west of Sheffield ) 

(b) What geographical factors account for the difference m land 
use in the two areas ^ 

Q. 12 (Fig 51 ) 

For three of the physical features A, B, C, D 

(a) (i) On the lines provided, name the type of coast shown 

(u) Label clearly the parts of the features which help to identify 
them 

(b) In your answer book, account for the mode of formation of the 
three physical features selected * 
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The setting and marking of school examinations is often considered 
to be a time consummg task whicli unfortunately cannot be 
avoided There can be no doubt that the construction of a 
well chosen senes of questions, expressed clearly, open only to 
the one required mterpretation, balanced to present all aspects of 
geography, and covenng the syllabus, does take time The teacher 
can, however, feel that this time is not wasted, for he has provided 



Objective Testing 
-acc. Urey „c ... 
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and there is no possibility of candidates receiving different marks 
from different markers There are many forms into which they 
can be cast, but most commonly the candidate is reqmred to 
select one correct response from a number of possible answers 
It takes great skill and much time to construct them, and each 
Item should be validated by means of a pilot test Their markmg 
is routine clerical checking, and there are mechanical means 
of doing this It IS clear that they are economical of the examiner’s 
working time only when used on a large scale For internal school 
examinations this advantage is at the minimum, unless large 
supplies of the papers set are kept secretly and used for several 
years ^ 

Objective testing has been most developed m the Umted 
States, where large numbers of candidates, for example for 
college entrance, must be handled on a standardised scale In 
most Amencan schools geography and history are timetabled 
together as social studies Geography as such is in general not so 
highly developed as it is in Britain As a result Amencan objective 
tests in geography have not progressed so far as those in other 
subjects The majority of the tests, when examined, are found to 
be testing purely factual knowledge, or the understanding of 
mathematical or scientific matters, such as lautude, longitude, 
rainfall or insolation 

There is a fundamental difficulty n devising objective tests in 
geography owing to the nature of the subject At school level, 
there is a descnptive and factual element which can easily be 
tested objectively, but there is also a relaUonal or synthesising 
element without which geography would become intellectually 
sterile Geographical relationships can seldom be isolated, and a 
geographical synthesis up to the present has been presented by 
written account, examined by the essay type answer The 
traditional question forms ‘comment on’, ‘account for*, ‘show how’ 
and ‘give reasons for’ require the candidate to make his own 
synthesis, and to evaluate the vanous factors concerned This 
abihty to synthesise, and to select relevant factors, is also mani- 
fested in the drawing of sketch maps, surely a vital medium of 
geographical expression Objective tesUng of this has not yet 
appeared 

Attempts have been made to construct items which test know- 
ledge of this relaUonal aspect of geography They often require 
the candidate to select a correct relaUonship, or a correct explana- 
tion for It Examples are 
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1 Underline the phrase which you think makes the best 
answer If possible, roads avoid (1) gaps through hills, (11) firm 

ary soil, (m) land hable to floods, (iv) fertile land, (v) a straight 
course » v / > \ / o 

yo“ ‘hink makes the best 
Sardening is earned on near great cities because 
tilt gteat cities is more fertile than in the country, 

tion <“) "''-I' •>“S<= P°P“'“- 

know *1* market gardemng pay, (iv) city people 

malet?, ,. ''■'“''e" M ‘emperatnni are higher n»r 

great cities than in the country 

that explanations there is no guarantee 

repmduced’3g„'?'T“™ ^een learned by rote, and 

structine an ohierr A greater difficulty in con- 

ship IS that in order to '"’'“'''mg a geographical rclauon- 

answer the relauonshin m correct 
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graphers debate their F phenomena, and geo- 
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1 (Large scale map extract ^ xk 
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and the relative fre^.dom from frost Further inland, less cultivation is 
found on the poorer soils, and under the bleaker chmatic conditions, 
consisting merely of some patches of potatoes, cabbages and the 
poorer cereals rye and buckwheat * 

The coastal district described is (i) the Landes, (ii) the Rhone 
delta, (ill) Bntanny, (iv) the Riviera, (v) the coast of Picardy 
4 (Monthly temperature statistics ) 

Jao Feb Mar Apr May Jua Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec 

A °F 76 76 8o 83 86 84 81 81 81 8a 81 77 

B at 20 25 34 46 57 62 60 52 42 32 25 

C 45 45 47 50 55 6® 65 64 61 56 50 46 

D 62 6a 59 54 49 47 46 47 49 53 55 59 

E 55 57 63 70 76 80 82 82 78 74 65 58 

The only place located in the Southern Hemisphere is (1) A, (11) B, 
(lu) C, (w) D, (v) E 

It can be seen that even with these tests, the difficulty already 
noted still tends to occur As a result, only questions at an ele- 
mentary level can be safely cast into objective form The answers 
to those involving more subtle relationships can be legitimately 
disputed by geographers 

A compromise is evolving in Bntish public examinations 
Facts are written or identified on maps, diagrams and other 
pro-formas, and their marking is virtually objective An increasing 
emphasis on the testing of skills, the understanding of relation- 
ships, and the application of knowledge is shown by the pro- 
vision of data, particularly the picture and the wntten description, 
for interpretation The essay type of answer is still included as 
the chief means of testing the candidate’s abihty to synthesise 
and evaluate his knowledge There is an increasing tendency, in 
the interests of standardised marking, for the question form to 
force a breakdown of the written account into a number of sub- 
sections It may be that this tendency is putting a discount on 
an essential characteristic of geography 


The Presentation and Examination of Topic Work 

The introduction of topic work ui the G S E examination 
(pages 304-305) represents a departure from traditional school 
examination practice It is suggested by some Boards that the 
topic work should be undertaken during the two years preceding 
the examination Most of this work will be undertaken in the 
pupils’ oivn time, but some class time will need to be set aside 
TO— 24 
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for the teacher to give individual and coUectisc guidance This 
guidance is essential if the children are to produce a piece of 
work that is worthwhde It is suggested that if the teacher keeps 
an eye on the development of tlie topic, the final assessment w^iU 
not prove such a burden 

Some Boards offer suggestions as to how the chdd should 
approach his topic work. It is apparent that tlic books and 
matenal avaUable arc of great importance, the choice of the 
child IS likely to be influenced by the availabihty of source 
matenal, or the ease wath which it may be obtamed The pupil 
is advised to prepare a provisional plan, if a country is chosen 
the traditional geographic headings of position, relief, climate 
and so on may be used For a product one might consider areas 
of production, geographic conditions which influence production, 
methods of producuon, uses and trade The children will then 
collect a file of notes, pictures, pamphlets, maps, diagrams 
mcludmg sketches, and arrange tliem under the appropnatc 
heading The wntmg up stage is the one which pupils will find 
most difficult, we stress the importance of selection, since without 
It the topic file becomes a scrapbook 
It IS intended that children should have a free and wide range 
of choice of ^bject matter, and clearly their plans %vill vary 
wh-ch can be dupbeated and given 
to candidates at the begmmng of then work, offers a plan for 
those who select a country 


SOOOESTIO™ ON MOW TO MAKE „P * Fuaj ON TtlE CoONTRV 

vou Select 

I Lcau comiry, , e .how where it n 

(b) onT^r* ““hte*. 

(c) using lautude and longiiude 

ASSES'"-—--. 

pneito'S’ati^Uge^" ndbrmauon of times and 

lowlaS? “ are moununnous. upland or 

(a) Desenbe it m words 
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(b) Draw a map to show it 

(c) Show It m pictures You can place pictures on a map, or draw 
a map to show where the pictures were taken, or quote a dcscnption 
from a text book, a travel book or a magaamc 

(d) Arc tlicre any special problems, such as mountain barriers, 
volcanoes or earthquakes? If so, say why they exist, how they affect 
the people, and how these problems arc overcome 

(c) Docs the land need drainage or irrigation^ Do floods occur’ 
Use pictures or drawings to explain why or how 

(f) Arc there large areas of forest, or grassland, or desert ’ Desenbe 
them, saying where llicy arc Make sketches from pictures and label 
them to explain Uicir features clearly 

4 What IS the chmaU Ixke^ Describe it by 

(a) pictures, 

(b) written descriptions of die seasons, 

(c) temperature and rainfall graphs, 

(d) seasonal charts or arcular diagrams 

Show how the weather affects the lives of the people, e g does fine 
weather encourage tourists’ Does winter snow encourage winter 
sports’ Is any part of the year too cold for growing crops? 

5 What are the people hke^ 

(a) Wnte an account of *A day in the life of * e g a country^ 
man, a worker m a town 

(b) What sports do they enjoy’ Include pictures 

(c) Is their everyday clothing dificrcnt from ours’ If not, do they 
ever wear national costume’ Include pictures 

6 What do they work at^ Are they mainly farmers, fishers, hunters, 
miners, factory workers ’ Arc they lumbermen ’ Do they rear animals ’ 

(a) Wnte an account of a farm, a factory 

(b) Desenbe the ways in which they farm, fish, mme, etc 

(c) Draw maps to show important manufactunng towns 

(d) Draw diagrams to show what percentage of people arc engaged 
ui vanous occupations Infonnation can be gamed from (1) The 
Statesman's Year Book (in Iibranes) , (11) textbooks, (111) travel pamphlets 
(Ask Ibr advice Ifom your teacher on this subject j 

7 Where do they Itve^ 

(a) Write a section on the capital aty, with maps 

(b) Draw diagrams of house types, add written notes on your 
diagram to explain why the houses arc built m this way 

(c) Gan you find a population map of the country? If so, try to 
explain it 

8 How do the people traveP Which arc the mam ways — by road, rail, 
nver, sea or air ’ 

(a) Map the roam railway lines, or the main roads 

(b) Draw a map to show the mam ports and sea routes 

(c) Desenbe a journey, e g usmg pack animals, camels, dogs, mules 
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g What does the country buy and sell? Imports and exports are given 
m TTte Statesman s Tear Book 

(a) Draw graphs to show these 

(b) Explain why the imports and exports are of certam types of 
goods 

(c) Draw a map to show the mam countries traded with 

10 Wnle a Coiulunon This should be a summary of the mam pomts 
of mtcrcst about your country 


It is hoped that the suggestions above encourage the child to 
include a variety of methods of presentation Only material of 
significance should be mcluded, and the purpose of the maps, 
sketches, diagrams and pictures should be explained m words, 
I c their use A well presented topic file shows the mtegration of 
maps and pictures with the text A brief introduction statmg the 
aims of the topic should appear at the beginmng, whilst it is 
important to ha\c a bibliography at the end 


Couniiy 


Onginality 

Neatness 

Effort 

Locauon and how 
to get there 
What country u 
like 

What climate is 
like 

What people arc 
like 

What they work at 
Where they live 
How they travel 
^V^lat country buji 
and sells 


Topic 

(eg commodity) 


(e.g nven, airports, 
imgauon) 

Layout 10 

Integrauon 10 

Onginahty 10 

Contents — 
a Introduction 5 
b Illustrations 30 
c Written work 30 
d Conclusion 5 


10 Ongmahty 
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10 Effort 

InlroducUon 
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10 Methods of pro* 
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10 Geographical 
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5 reUef 
10 climate 
10 sod 
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Uses 
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a standard schm” for '''' 

10 dcruc In addiuon lo ihc pattern u difficul 

ntay be gnen for that of the 

leniauon, onginality or tni>a.Tr... quality of pr< 

The rchme wagM mven f ‘“‘^traUans JiUi t« 

betneen teacher and tocher or md qooltticj tviU var 

tocner, or indeed between the threcuvt 


5 

, 5 

/'ofc/15 

\'Oll5/5 
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of the \ariou3 Boards. Tiic sdicmes on the opposite page are sub- 
jects c, but may offer guidance in a relatively new field. Some sucli 
scheme is needed m order to obtain a good range of marks and 
some degree of objectivity and standardisation It might be noted 
also tliat in most cases proper assessment should produce marks 
tvhich show a normal curve of distnbution. To obtain tins, the 
majonty of candidates should receive marks near the middle 
point. 


NOTES 

* Umvenuy of London School Examinations Council, G C.E Ordinary 
Le\cl Geography Papers, 1961-4. 

* More general accounts of objccine testing may be found in Vernon, P , 
InUlligeiue and Atlainmenl Ttils, U L.P , 1961 



CHAPTER 17 


EXTERNAL EXAMINATIONS 


The General Certificate of Education 
O and A level examinations, or their equivalents, have been well 
known for some fifty years, and many universities have been 
concerned with cxamimng for far longer than this A pamphlet 
enutled GC E London The Work of the University Entrance and 
School Examinations Council, published in 1964 by the Umversity 
of London, gives full details of examination procedure of the 
present time The standards of the Examimng Boards arc accepted 
by the general public, employers and the professions At the 
same time this general acceptance of the examinations has tended 
to obscure their onginal purpose, which was ‘to test the successful 
compleuon of a course of hberal educauon, viewed pnmanly as 
a preliminary to the various forms of higher education’ ‘ 
success in this pubhc examination is increasingly 
g y pupils for whom it is not designed Thus compared 
entries in the G C E O level examinauon in the 
ihn ° >>833,000 m the summer of 1962, 

niimH considerably greater than the increase in the 

to mcrL°^ of relevant age, and entnes contmue 
recocnitinn its evident success in terms of pubhc 

ST/t, " >3 constantly under criticism 

culum tn ^ Mmmon cnticisms js that the school cum- 
seorairz "f *-= =™t.uom In terms of 

the eeocranhv t examinaUon syllabuses dominate 

the geography teaching Ut us examme an O level syUabns 

ran gam first'hand'k^'ll? studied an area of which they 

rach^aperformchto t?®'- °PP““>hty wjl be given on 
P per such knowledge to be shown m the exammaonn 

Paper I 2 hours 

I""''"™, mcluding one on the 
36a 
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(a) Map reading and interpretation with special attention to 
Ordnance Survey maps on scales of i inch and 2 J inches to the mile 

(b) The physical and human geography of the British Isles 

It IS expected that (a) and (b) will be studied in conjunction with 
one another 
Paper II 2 hours 

Candidates must answer four questions, choosing two from each 
section 

(a) The physical and human geography of either North western 
Europe (France, Belgium, Luxemboui^, The Netherlands, Germany, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden) or North America (Canada 
and the U S A ) 

(b) The outlines of the physical and human geography of the 
world 

Qiiestions on both physical and human geography may be set m 
either section of either paper on topics which may include the earth 
as a planet in relation to the sun, latitude, longitude and time, the 
relief and surface features of the land, chief landforms and the agencies 
modifying them, chief surface movements in oceans and seas (omitting 
theories of tides) , elementary weather study based on local observa- 
tions and weather maps, the chief factors which affect climate, the 
major climatic, vegetational and human regions, the major occupa 
tions and activities of man m relation to his geographical environment, 
the distnbution of population and the growth of large towns, and the 
principal means of transport 

This syllabus is not intended as a substitute for a school syllabus 
It docs not tell teachers when to teach what, or how to teach It 
IS intended as a summary statement of what the able sixteen- 
year old might be expected to know at the end of a five year 
school course Moreover, this syllabus is not imposed by a uni- 
versity remote from knowledge of school courses, it is the result 
of careful deliberations of examiners and teachers’ representa- 
tives, It is, in fact, devised by geography teachers If the school 
syllabus given on pages 289 to 303 is studied, it becomes clear 
that It covers all that is required for O level, and there is no 
reason to suppose that a pupil who had progressed by means of 
such a syllabus would not be able to tackle the examination with 
every hope of success Of course the teacher prepanng the 
children for O level will give them practice in answering O level 
questions for homework in tlieir filUi year, indeed, revision of 
Europe or North Amenca might well be undertaken on these 
hnes Again, the final school examination before O level would 
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doubtless be a ‘mock’ examination of similar type Gearing part 
of the school work in the fifth >ear towards O level in this way 
IS a far cry from letting the examination syllabus dominate tlic 
whole school course If the teacher considers that acceptance of 
the requirements of the given O level syllabus robs lum of freedom 
of choice in his teaching, he can present his own syllabus for 
approval by the Board concerned, and have a paper specially 
set on the work of that syllabus Very lew teachers of geography 
appear to avail iliemselvcs of this opportunity, and it is unlikely 
that the small fee charged acts as a deterrent 
A second common criticism is that the Examining Boards arc 
out of touch svith schools, or that teachers has c no say in an 
examination for which they prepare the candidates In practice, 
teachers prepare the syllabus, moreover teachers are encouraged 
to send m their comments on all matters concerning the exam 
ination to their representative assoaabons, for communication 
to t e Boards In practice, too, most chief examiners, who set 
the actual p^ers, are themselves teachen, either in schools or 
“®*™®**y *nany years of expencncc as 
mat cxarnincrs, and m setting papers and conducting exam 
mauons for other pubhe bodies They work m close conjuncuon 

great expenence of 

a \ examining The moderator and chief examiners 

M fLh, peat detail, the paper. 

mtim^ e ” ^ t=acheia of expenence. for 

cnucism, comment and suggesuon 

have been 

papers of O and A*. die judgement of those marking the 
^e^aC^n ri^StS^Turn no 

teachers no» r ii * ^ possible that numbers of 

Ex“:^LrBomLt LnrLff 

dates The Bnarft« J'^sticc is done to the candi 

markerf “f expenenced 

degrees, they have had Ate possessors of honours 

remamder are mandl lecturers rn ih' P”=*“mg teachers, the 
m colleges of education T» j subject m umversities or 

who mark to disparage lhcir”mot'**’**'“ 5“’“°'^We for teachers 
inducement of extra mrm staffroom, where the 

majonty of assistant (*» ^^ ** as the sole incenuve, but the 
ha4 *e wel“ oJ “ dte work and 

Mare of the candidates at heart. They themselves 
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normally have pupils taking the examination, and are dis- 
posed to see the child’s point of view before that of the chief 
examiner 

Marking proceeds, in general, after this fashion The assistants 
receive the examination question paper in sulRcient time to 
enable them to work out all the answers, drawmg the necessary 
maps and diagrams, before the meeting of all the assistants with 
the chief examiner takes place They also receive their senpts, 
which they scrutinise but do not mark This enables them to sec 
likely difficulties, the different ways m which candidates have 
tackled questions, the types of facts given, and other details At 
the examiners’ meeting, which lasts a full day, the chief examiner 
presents his mark scheme, a scheme which has taken considerable 
time to prepare, and which has been adjusted if necessary in the 
light of the senpts the chief has seen Each question is taken in 
turn, and the marks allotted vnth respect to the type of informa 
tion expected in the candidates’ answers The allocation of marks 
IS discussed freely by all the assistants, adjustments are made by 
common consent, and all possible variations of answer are con- 
sidered and accounted for The assistants make detailed notes of 
the proceedings, and are all committed to ngid adherence to the 
final scheme of marks The success of all marking depends on 
the reliance which can be placed on their abiUty to keep to the 
mark scheme, this must be so carefully adjusted that adherence 
to It is possible for all senpts After the completion of the mark 
scheme, the assistants often mark some scripts, these may be 
photostat copies of sample scripts This work may be done in 
small groups, encouraging discussion and agreement on the 
allocation of marks It is earned out under the direct supervision 
of the chief examiner 

Throughout the marking period the assistant examiners send 
batches of senpts to the chief examiner for scrutiny and advice 
They are also in telephone contact with him for discussion of 
any problems arising from individual senpts Should any 
assistant’s marking be found to fall short of the standard required, 
the chief examiner will then need to re mark the whole batch of 
scripts In practice, since assistants arc chosen for their reliability, 
and since particularly dose watch is kept over beginners, this 
seldom happens, but it has happened At the end of the marking 
the markers send to the chief detailed reports of the senpts they 
have marked These reports analyse common errors and diffi- 
culties, enumerate the questions answered most successfully, and 
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present an overall picture of the achievements of the candidates 
From these reports the chief exammer puts together the final 
report to be published by the Board and sent to all schools pre 
senting candidates for the exammation 
The administrators have meanwhile been far from idle The 
addition of marks on scripts is carefully checked, any end page 
or piece of work which may have escaped the notice of the 
examiner is discovered, and the script returned for the completion 
of the marking Fmally, graphs of the results of each assistant s 
marking are prepared, most of them show a normal curve of 
distnbuUon If they do not, the chief examiner re checks the 
necessary scripts to see that the abnormahty is a vahd one, 
resultmg from the candidates* work The chief exammer has a 
meeung with the chief administrators, reports to them on the 
work in general, ansivers any queries ansmg over individual 
scripts, and cheeb senpts the Enghsh of which is considered to 
he below standard For many years borderline cases have received 
n second scrutmy undertaken by the chief exammers 

for becommg an assistant exammer is open to 
teachmiT ^ honoun degree and appropnate 

that thf Many teachers welcome the opportumty 

naoe^ *'“■ ““^gues, dlsoSsmg Uie 

Zmv iZl .^anthdates, and 

their own \rt ^ 1 ° presented by schools other than 

mark, and mav of assistants, the teacher can be minted to 
mmb &e 3 “rT“' "-“F No teacher 

consid*r'lh3:3d’*ai*A“|^''''* “t We first 

mtcrprctauon than O level m, "'"oh require deeper 

more guidance towSdl *oT3re ^f Th'^''' “ ^ 7 ^' 

Often this cntir^tn ' ^inicture of the required answer 

terms of an answer mo^e'^dlfficuU^lI^'' 
csaimncr It may he worthtS'L*™ *at envisaged by the 
examiners arc aiLng at wh^,„ ? here what A level 

examinees * ” want from potential 

and tcdmiqucs" He^3*Drohi*™°”*'^' geographical skills 
of such skills There ar<- needing soluUon by the use 

scale maps, but pmcuce is necd<5"in'^' mterpretanon of large- 
oea«l in such interpretation, m the 
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include irrelevancies about transport on the Seaway, suspect as 
rote summaries learnt with httle thought The form of the rote 
learmng is not necessarily under the systematic headings quoted 
above, a common teaching arrangement of the geography of 
Bntish Columbia is by occupations, and these dominate accounts 
to the exclusion of other aspects of the region 
Further, rote learning of short, cram summanes appears to be 
of little assistance to knowledge of vegetation There is often 
confusion between a vegetation region and the vegetation itself 
‘Here the vegetation is sandy desert ’ If the candidate is asked 
to draw a map to show vegetation regions, a key merely stating 
Mediterranean and ‘desert’ gives little mdication of what plant 
life IS associated with those regions Accounts of equatorial forest 
seldom contain reference to types of tree other than mahogany, 
save that teak is frequently named as typical Little is known of 
monsoon vegetation, whilst the vivid contrast between the 


savanna of the wet season and that of the dry is seldom re 
membered Some candidates still confuse crops with natural 
vegetation 

The errors so far discussed have been those associated with 
regional geography There arc also errors associated with mathe 
matical geography (discussed m chapter lo) and with physical 
geography In examination, candidates are sometimes asked to 
describe a given physical feature, someumes to explain the way 
m w c It was formed They arc normally much better at 
p aimng than descnbmg, indeed, candidates often confuse the 
two bimilanty of wording in explanaUons given throughout the 
7ntMnr ? suggests dictated notes rather than 

'Wnnwfn*' reasoning, whilst poverty of desenpuon indicates that 
np«»f 1 sometimes neglected, or that children 

mav j simple desenpuve writing Candidates 

sketch e asked to name an example and to draw contoured 

a come wfth^ ^ ^ shaped valley with a hangmg valley, or 
simnle anrf v ^ or tarn The type of diagram desired is quite 
commonlv Imlc drawing time Candidates 

unsuitable alt't numbers or number the contours at an 

draw from real 

rarely docs the ^ evident, for very 

map drawn as an u^ ^ name tally with the contour 

.nadeqratr(?:g"y)‘“'‘^*''*" diagrams arc often 

gram of the come lake recalls other errors of inadequacy 
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of question is 'Descnbe, with the aid of carefully 
a elled diagrams, three ways m which a lake may be formed 
ocate an actual example of each type described * Candidates 
o ten select three lakes which are of the same type, e g formed 
y an obstruction across a stream — a landshp, or tree trunk or a 
am They are also then hampered by lack of examples Some 
times ox-bow lakes are selected, but few are known by name 




P common fy . yj/g/? D c tf jr'am reef typt 

Pig 52 Glaaal features inadequate and adequate diagrams 


There are still many candidates, even at A level, who have an 
adequate knowledge of the theory of the ongin oflandforms but 
who do not relate this knowledge to real places Many candidates 
also fad to gam marks not because what they have written is 
incorrect, but because it lacks suffiaent detail, be it of description 
or explanation 

There are, in examinations, a number of errors made which 
indicate incorrect understanding There are dozens of such 
errors which could be given as examples, they are parUcularly 
m evidence in A level papers because the lei el of understanding 
necessary is higher than that previously required Such errors 
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include the descnplion of boulder cla>, dints and grykes as 
landforms, cirques as glaciated likes, or the implication that all 
gorges arc the collapsed ro<)fs of caverns, or that cucstas arc 
exclusively limestone landforms The term ‘soil erosion’ is often 
misunderstood and provokes answers dealing wnli the factors of 
sub acnal denudation in general, it is not customarily meant to 
include the removal of soils by icc sheets, deflation in existing 
deserts, normal mass wasting and solifluction Super imposed 
and antecedent drainage are not patterns but modes of ongin 
There is frequently confusion between deposition and erosion, 
particularly with regard to glaaation 
It will be clear, even from this necessarily brief r6sum6 of 
candidates’ misconceptions, that errors fall into three mam 
categories First there arc those associated with language Tlicse 
include failure to interpret the question correctly, failure to 
express the answer in clear English, and failure to arrange the 
known facts in the form or order best calculated to answer the 


question set Second, there arc those which indicate lack of 
knowledge or understanding of the subject Tlicrc is failure to 
state accurate facts, the stressing of minor facts at the expense of 
more important ones, the omission of relevant and necessary 
detail, and failure to recognise essential relationships A third 
ca egor^ not the least important, results from and geography, 
geography which lacks contact with reality The most handi- 
capped candidate is he who has no idea of what the place about 
which he is wnting is really like 


Tm Certificate of Secondary Education 
hshmenTnV't^°”n c pubhc examination system by the estab 
L ® far reaching 

ut of the “^ England and Wales After careful comidera" 
in IQSQ recommp exammaUom, the Crowther report® 

an examination h } *“^““*'*^’** language that for some pupils 

Suc?uT General Cerufic^te of 

Committee® wS^ S h 

Schools Examinations *958 by the Secondary 

of a new exammatin recommended the introduction 

inations below G G E y^ncty of exisUng exam 

1962, and the Seventh ,t, , c ^ report* of the Council m 
in detail and the merh made further recommendauons 

the mechanism of the new examination, by means 
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of Regional Boards, is now established Some Boards offered an 
examination m 1965, others commenced in 1966 
The major feature of the new examination is that it is directly 
controlled by teachers This additional opportumty for control 
of their academic work is a considerable furtherance of their 
professional status and independence The regional constitutions 
vary shghtly from area to area, but in all cases there is a majority 
of teachers on each Board and also on the panels which are 
responsible for drawing up the syllabus, and conducting the 
examination, m each subject There is also an elaborate and less 
formal system of consultation with local teachers, particularly at 
subject level, by means of smaller groups Further opportumty 
for the independence of teachers is given by the provision that 
individual schools, or groups of schools, may offer their own 


syllabus and examination 

Another feature is that by a careful formula of words, there is 
an, attempt to avoid the pass or fail concept Results are published, 
by subjects, in five grades At least one grade 4 gams a certificate 
Grade 5 is a ‘near nuss’ Grade i is to be awarded to a sixteen 
year old pupil ‘whose ability is such that he might reasonao y 
have secured a pass in the O level of the G C E ex^mation, 
had he applied himself to a course of study leading to that 
inaUonV grade 4 to one ‘of average ability, who has applied 
himself to a course of study regarded as suitable by teachen 
the subject as appropriate to his age, abihty and aptitude 
Performances below 5 are to be classified as ungiadc an 
indicate that the candidate should not properly have cen 
entered The upper level refers to well known standards a 
the lower level will be remains at present problematical Ihe 
Secondary Schools ExammaUons Council has given det^ed 
guidance on this and many other matters m its Examina ons 
Bulletin No i This is the mam guiding document at present for 
all concerned Subsequent bullcUns give detailed consideration 
of particular topics, including geography tesung 

The process of Establishment of the Boards "f* 

and not vrtthout effects upon the future It ^ . 

the area of a Board should not coincide ivith ^ ^ 
EducaUon Authority In the early stages, e ^ S 
trative machinery of some authorities was used until the new 
secretariats coulffbe established Although 

ments varied, the majonty of member of f "b Boa^ i«re 
nominated by teachers’ organisations and local authonUes The 
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Boards then in turn nominated other teachers to serve on the 
local panels 

Although dunng the formative stages in 1963 and 1964 there 
were many preliminary meetings held for teachers, it tsould be 
false to pretend that all knew what was happening Tliosc parti- 
cularly interested in teachers’ aflatn placed a full part, but they 
were not necessarily those interested in the details of a guen 
subject In most cases, by some means or other, enthusiastic 
subject specialists now form the sul^ect panels, but this is not 
entirely the case There arc still many wlio arc unaware of the 
precise methods of recruitment and representation to the panels 
These subject panels have crystallised, and there is some nsk that 
they will become remote and authoritative bodies, against the 

doors of whose regulations the ordinary teacher will beat in vain. 

For the many who did take part, the discussions of the local 
sub groups which met to devise the new geography syllabuses 
we stimulaung and rewarding Tliose who were teaching 
children below O level standard nou had a chance to formulaic 
^d implement their ideas, particularly in terms of content, and 
to a less extent, m terms of method At first these draft svllabuses 
vmtd tnocmomly but th= Examinauons Bulletin’ olTcred sug- 
gestions, and most of the syllabuses which are now published 

include a sub- 

finally of discussion by which many teachers 

Many considered first the n.™ interest 

mg in such concise statcme^L°-tf result- 

awareness of and interest m a^use and promote an 

understandmg of the simnll^ around, to develop an 

phenomena and human acuJL betiveen natural 

skills of geograoliv’ * Ofia develop the elementary 

that geoJap^P^I leiS uT*:'" 

general pubbe, has advanrn?? teachers, if not of the 

knowledge of facts and locatom"^ t^' “’tt concepUon of a 

on the importance of the stndv nr I, agreement 

usually alhed to some Hef?. large-scale maps, and this was 

some detaded study of the local Lea or region 
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There Avere, broadly, four problems ansing, and the panels 
either took decisions in principle or produced compromise solu- 
tions, often by means of options They were first, the regional or 
topic layout, second, the content of world studies, third, the 
place of systematic studies, particularly physical geography, and 
fourth, the provision for special interests, such as meteorology 
and geology These problems were often intermingled For the 
Bntish Isles, most Boards have worked mainly on regional lines, 
vvith options on general topics such as farming, industry, power 
or population One Board produced the compromise solution of 
Items such as ‘agricultural studies in their regional setting , 
naming a suitably limited number of appropriate regions The 
second and third problems are closely related Most Boards 
finally offered subjects which require a world view, either by the 
study of selected sample areas, or of economic or other problems 
of world wde incidence Some sub divide the general paper into 
niathematical, physical, and other sections, which may make for 
an unfortunate lack of integration in the work as a whole One 
interesting suggestion was the inclusion of a set book of a quasi- 
geographical nature In practice, by means of options, most 
teachers will be able to select what they want to do If this is not 
possible, they can, of course, submit their own syllabus 

One different type of problem was that of the relationship 
between C S E and G C E ^vo^k There would clearly be mar- 
ginal classes, or groups of pupils, for whom a decision about 
which examination should be taken could not be made until 
fairly late in the school career Beloe did not take a final decision 
on this, and left the matter to the discretion of the schools A 
C S E syllabus too remote from O level might prevent these 
marginal children from ever situng the higher examination 
A syllabus on formal, academic hnes would defeat the purple 
of the new one The influence of this problem is apparent in t e 
final syllabuses In most cases, by selecting appropriate options, 
good classes pursuing a CS E course in geography can it they 
make sufficient progress, advance without serious problems ot 


content to O level , „ 

The panels are now producing question pcpci^ ana ‘n '“s 
sphere the implementation of new ideas is striking These develop^ 
ments had already been foreshadowed in some G C E Pape^ 
A further lead was given in the Examinations Bulletin ■» Some 
of the questions should be designed to test the aWiV of 
candidate to handle source material of varying kinds Such 
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questions might ^vell include work on a photograph, or large- 
scale map, or distribution map, or set of climatic, economic or 
demographic statistics or a paragraph of first-hand description.’ 

It can be seen that the tenor of this idea is in harmony \vith the 
methods already elaborated. Broadly, the essay-type answer is 
not required. The commonest question form requires a series of 
fairly short answers, often based on the completion of a map, 
diagram, or other pro-forma, or requiring study of the kind of 
gcograpliical raw material listed above. 

In some Boards the use of an atlas in the examination is being 
considered, as is the possibility of an oral map-reading examina- 
tion in the field. Many other questions suggested are equally 
interesting. A sketch-map of local coastal detail tests knowledge 
of plij-sical geography in its known setting; a map of the tanker 
distribution of mineral oil olTcrs ample scope for testing map- 
reading,^ knowledge of facts and world relationships. In spite of 
reproduction, pictures arc being svidcly 
included. Field sketches as a basis for questions or annotation 
are beginning to appear. Other sketches, such as details of house 
consu^ction, arc an alternative to pictures, particularly when 
I le ngbt picture is not available. The provision of climatic 
^phs as a basis for quesdoning and comment Is well knotvn. 
there arc interesting dcN'clopmenis in the analysis of verbal data, 
une question requires candidates to dkeover cridcnce of clacia- 
'uni,;.", 236). A more direct oppor- 

renuMt f'r “PP*y knowledge is given by the 

sSc eximwl ^’'r " The most detnilrf nnd 

nlctc samnlr geography is the provision of com- 

s^”or ann,^l ^ '"“P’ «=»htics, svith a 

appropnatc questions. 

Alihoueh made field work compul5or>'. 

ao t anSarm w.T •'>= majority of teachers do 

presented as cours^i ”1!^ ^hcr form of special study, to be 
iubjcct panch for Jc\c'J^/olWr Unfortunately, 

of a lubjtaniial *'»bjccl3 require the submission 

•Hat the child Lf mayt”T^ ""a'’'- •>■'« h g-vc danger 

in geograplry toS w bf I”- Many advances 

into esaminations. T1,c imdlTS ^ >i''ne introduction 

maps, and of pictures -.r ^ |*fBe*scale Ordnance Survey 
■eaJhrroplniiw'^rnL";’". nnamples. T!,e climate of 

nppear, to indicate tltat for ,he moment, at any 
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rate, the time is not quite npe for the forcible introduction of 
field work 

A major problem for the future is that of setting standart^ 
These have been defined in the general terms already quote , 
but It will be for the Boards and their examiners to implement 
these general terms m practice There are many examiners w o 
can assess from experience a grade i script Experiments are in 
progress, whereby, by means of general abihty tests and others, 
the standards of C S E grade i and an O level pass can be more 
exactly equated The ability which produces grades 4 and 5 has 
never yet been tested in this formal way Too low a stan ar 
will discredit the examination m the eyes of the genera pu ic, 
particularly employers Too high a one will defeat its purpose y 
discouraging the entrants It is not reasonable to expect or e 
moment in the C S E the exact standardisation which exists m 
the established public examinations It may not even be n^cesja^ 
or desirable « In spirit, the new examination is 
offer a certificate of having followed saUsfactonly a ^ 
course of secondary education suitable for a c^ld o g 
abihty Provided it is not asked to do more than t , 
succeed 
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MECHANICAL AIDS 


Since 1945 there has been a great detelopmcnl in meclianical 
aids to teaching It is not intended to renew, in this chapter, all 
these modem aids Information about epidnscopes, miniature 
diascopes, overhead projectors, loop film or 'short cvclc' film 
fouid and mipographs can be 

Thfmm. ' G«,i,aphy Tra^hm {paga 134-142) 

Stor and T ^ >>' 'ha filmsfrlp pri- 

SoverheaT '‘■Imstrip and Its uses 

wle 202*Th,’’™-''T'' “ * "h'ch we discuss on 

mL lSoI*^ rdm' °d '''“"■'"Sa B"cs new possibilities for 
mrchinS amthe m f closely linked, and teaching 

Sort Te hav r"? 'P "’cchanical aids Tliesc, 

pages ’ ac'ccled for consideration m the following 

Radio 

.^'’^L^nromaTm'^"’ "r" for schools since 

» ^ Aiicse programmes arc for chilrfrpn mr , » j 

last, in general, for some twenty minutes 1 “8° 

m advance an idea of the ee)[„ H' give teachers 

the lessons, the B B C issoef oaSiM content of 

low cost, these give csccllenf n.ef bought at 
text The pamphlets thk« a maps, and some \vntten 

(page lal^Thfr^lo 

It may be some fonn of olav m fk ® variety of ways 

charactensed it mav he an i Peoples of other lands are 
^ experiences, or the travel^ ^ desenbing the realiUes of 
journeys The approach ma i accounU of his 

t-th the class sSug "j" 'he more threet lesson, 

sound effects gives an ad^f Painphlet The use of 

geography ^ “ “"""^al reahty not usual m school 

There is hide doubt that B It r* 1 
vanety of sttuaUons, particutolv “““ ,fc <>f great value m a 
parucularly m small rural schools where 
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numbers of staff are very limited and the BBC speakers offer 
fresh voices and different approaches They assist the non- 
speciahst and stimulate the speaalist Successful teaching depends 
upon vanety and this broadcasting presents 
There are some disadvantages The BBC lessons do not 
always coincide with time tabled lessons, so that the teacher may 
have ten or twenty minutes to fill in before the broadcast, or a 
similar penod to fill up after it The former situation presents 
the greatest difficulties since the teacher has to use the time 
introducing the topic wthout reducing the impact and interest 
of the broadcast itself, yet is unaware of the exact detail which 
the broadcast is to provide The follow up period presents fewer 
difficulties, since the broadcast itself will offer many opportuni- 
ties for recapitulation and revision It is essential that the broad- 
cast material is reviewed and apphed in some way, otherwise the 
children sit as passive listeners rather than as active participants 
in learmng 

The radio lesson offers no easy passage for the teacher He 
Will need to follow the broadcast with great concentration, for 
he should write key words on the blackboard and perhaps point 
out locations on a wall map, at the same time planmng his 
follow up The double process in his mind is concerned with 
ensuring that the class derives full benefit from the broadcast as 
It proceeds, at the same time selecting and arranging what he 
hears for representation and re emphasis at the end of the broad- 
cast Older classes may be trained to take notes during the pro- 
gramme, even so, it is likely that the time after this will be 
spent in making some form of wntten record This record may 
take one of the forms earber suggested, or may be a concluding 
paragraph using data not provided in the broadcast itself 

Tape Recorders 

The presence of tape recorders m many schools proiudw the 
enthusiast with a means of obviating the disadvantages of B B O 
bve broadcasts If these arc recorded on tape, they can be played 
to the class at the most suitable Ume, fitted in to the geography 
syllabus with accuracy The teacher can study the recording at 
his leisure, and frame his mtroductory work to lead naturally 
into the broadcast, which thus forms the mam body and theme 
of his lesson, his conclusions can equally well be geared to all 
that has gone before He can frame quesUons ivhich, when 
ansivcred from what was broadcast, provide an orderly essay 
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He can dc\nc notes A\ith blinks to be filled, or ask questions 
orally, rcph)ing pins of the tape not iindcniood Forcknoulcdgc 
of the content of tlic broadcast b) the tcichcr enhances cnormousl) 
the \ilue of the broadcast to the child 
An interesting extension of broidcisting is the development of 
what IS called ‘ndio-\ision’ In geogriph> the cxpenmcnl begin 
m the spnng of 19G4 \Mih tuo programmes for thirteen- to 
fifiecn year-olds It consists of showing a specially prepared film- 
strip in conjunction with a sound radio broadcast Tlic broadcast 
IS tape recorded by the school Flic apparatus can be used as 
and when required 

Tape recorder!, of courre, hue um oilier tlnn the coruem- 
lion of live broadcast! One of the most important of these is the 
hs*s°^ 1 1. *^*^*^'*1*^'' foreign visitor svho 

The^sl ofhcnl met on some prmlc or school excursion 

usJfulnei If If intenicw determines the 

possibLTmpe °b 

lectures rhus being repeated^on upp'ropnamLSm'’''"’' 

Films 

It 13 difficult to realise ilnt r • 
the effect of films on geography te-trh ^ 'controlled experiment on 
by the Northampton bSnch Vf th^f^ earned out m igig 
Indeed Fairgncvc^ wrotf nn . i ^'^Sraphical Association 
pnnciple, there is little difTermrf. K ^ subject in igiy In 

pictures and of still pictures in the function of moving 

teaching In practice, 

-.S~r„'dt'si ir or 

geography is human activity Th r ement concerned in 

‘ft the old woman spmnL^r tL *°'"^tig hu seed broad 
of a draghne at an ope™ ,vorV <loor. the operator 

cesses mvolving movement such ajTfh typical Physical pro 
warm and cold fronts m a changing relaUomhip of 

“ ‘*'P'^on. and many processed of 
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erosion, are also well shown by three dimensional moving 
diagrams 

In practice most films available for school purchase, hire or 
borrowing go further than this They frequently include pano- 
ramic sweeps of the countrywide, or other forms of continuous 
scenic shots These, of course, cover a wider angle of vision than 
the still picture, and convey a greater impression of reality This 
moving picture cannot be discussed at the time, and it is essential 
that a school cin^ projector should have a stoppmg device so 
that single frames can be considered in detail The best geography 
films have m effect developed a technique of offenng the whole or 
much of the geography of the region, using typical scenes, typical 
activities, and a variety of moving diagrams and other devices 

It IS clear that the whole philosophy of this book is based on 
the importance of children actively studying matenal, and t e 
moving film is one ^vay of offenng this There are differences in 
the means of study possible The method of stoppmg and wn 
sidering a single frame tends to interrupt the flow of the film 
Vtfhich is, very properly, designed as a complete unit or sto^ 
This means that the teaching film should be short ® 

shown and then fully discussed in a classroom lesson An absolute 
maximum time for a ‘lesson film’ would be twenty minutes, and 
ten minutes is preferable Even in the short ten minute him, 
there is time for many separate sequences, and often far more 
content than children can reasonably absorb or retain It is a 
least arguable that the impressions given by the moving pic 
are less precise than by the sull picture accurately studied 

The geography teaching film which offers expla^Uons to the 
children as it goes, in addiUon to exposiUon of fact, is, wm 
certain exceptions, a demal of a major funcUon of ^ 

education The mere absorpUon *1^ _frgrs 

little mental sUmulation, and if the sound track of ^ 
much explanation the children become niathe- 

digested thought The XroHogte must be followed 

sun, the expository film with moving dmgmmt may do the job 

beuer than all but the XMrt'hc merits of sound and silent 
Pre war attempts to compare tu no results 

films m teaching were wer? hm^S on° subjtS 

^ve “ T d^dopmen. of sound films was no doubt 
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responsiblcfor decline in production of silent leaching films, tliough 
many such films arc now axailable, mute, for use on silent pro- 
jectors The lack of research establishing tlie supenonly of either 
silent or sound films in teaching led Craig* to investigate whether 
using mute 16 mm film with lus own commentary would prove 
more cfiecuve tlian using the same film with sound track His 
expenment extended over 195J and 1955 and made use of six 
short science films with a running time of between eight and 
eleven minutes His results arc worthy of note here since the 
methods he used arc relevant to the use of films in geography 
tcac ing He showed the first year pupils of a secondary modem 
school SIX films, once only, one film dunng each comccuUve 
week, each class seeing three silent and three sound films The 
t 1 shown with an unscripted commentary adapted 

r'''' ‘J’' seeing cadi film, and 

Teair,' amiiered a test paper In 

bered m’n ^ scores, t!ie silent film was remcm- 

seTvei S.fr.T'''' ■"'« children them 

to the^ound "'c 'dm and listen 

k* Td =c“c hme, that the teadier spoke more 

Sed ?eve^7 w" '“/"'J'’”' 'dc tnsek speaker, 

“Tn® ~T7 ™ t’l.TdS'^'"" 

to films designed for school lesson Ume In addiuon 

geographicami -“V -cellen. quaai 

and the hke, which lusiifv hi ’ economic development, 

lesson Shown by the school allotment of a whole 

offer another useful hnk b?tw!i^ Geographical Soaety, they 
the real world outside 'ITie cn t classroom and 

once a film 13 made it « oft£n v* ? ProducUon is high, and 
that much of the material ^ 1.°" market despite the 
This lack of renewal of the -t ”^^7 he out-of-date 

another difficulty for the of films presents 

film by verbal correction where amend the 
for the optimum value to be reason, and 

Ml whether shown 

aU Hms shown ‘he teacher needs to preview 
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Television 

Since the second world war television has become increasingly 
accepted in schools as an instructional medium The teaching 
possibilities of television were investigated in an initial expen- 
nient in 1952 with six Middlesex schools using closed circuit tele- 
vision The success of this trial encouraged the BBC to ask 
other local education authorities to take part in an expenment 
on a larger scale This mam experiment began in 1957 
twenty schools of representative types in London using television 
but in all other L E A *s some three hundred schools had sets 
The programmes televised were ‘Science and Life’ (for ages 12 to 
H years), ‘Living in the Commonwealth’ (i 1 to 15 years), Spot- 
hght’ (1 e Current Affairs, 13 to 15 years) and ‘Young People at 
Work’ (1 e Careers, 14 to 15 years) Each lasted for twenty five 
minutes, with a telerecorded repeat, teachers’ notes were avail 
able except for Current Affairs The Commonwealth programme 
was partially geographical The reports sent in by teachers were 
so encouraging that in 1959 the Schools Broadcasting Council of 
the United Kingdom made a request to the B B C that the tele- 
vision service for schools should be made permanent 
extended scale This led the B B C to issue a Decision ® The 
BBC hopes that its decision to establish the first permanent 
nation wide service of School Television Broadcasts anywhere m 
the world, and to expand it at the earliest possible daW, will be 
Welcomed by all concerned with education The BBC is, b e 
the Council, convinced of the educational value of television, an 
as these decisions show, accepts it as a responsibility resting on a 
national public service organisation to do all that it can to he p 
the national service of education ’ 

There appears to be bttlc research direcUy connected with tele- 
vision and geography Nevertheless some of the more gene^ 
research on television presents much of value to the geograp y 
teacher, and what is relevant is reviewed here Past expenence, 
particularly that concerned with teachers acceptance oi sound 
films, indicates that they are unbkely to accept any new inst^c 
Uonal medium unleie its abJity to facUitate learmug been 
amply demonstrated Vernon.* using vanons ^nps oC tat 
population including sixth formers and adult VV E A *<“^ 1 ^ 
and differentiating between a senra of talks and 
grammes on modem building and eontemporaiy pobtiml and 
Stemational affaiis. found that to these 

.mage -enhaneed the impressions of reality It did no. follow 
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that such features enabled them to understand and remember the 
content of the programme m general What was acluall) retained 
was determined to a great extent by the nature of the verbal 
matenal The presentation of visual mitcnal did not ncccssanly 
assist comprehension, this depended upon the simplicity and 
aptness of visual material and on the background knowledge and 
ability of the viewer 

In 1957 MacLame* investigated the contribution of home 
television viewing to the education of children He conducted 
an enquiry among teachers and reported that the majority 
favoured the use of television in the home Sixty per cent of the 
teachers he questioned suggested that such viewing was beneficial 
to children, though admitung that they tlicmsclvcs made but 
little direct use of what their children saw at home Seventy per 
favoured limited use of educational televasion in 
of emphasised the advantages 

stated investigators* 

"> S“g8«t tliat the child's Mewing expen- 
M to bnd^lf '“'^“"8 Of discussion wherever fcLiblc so 
intereslffL io 'he child's world 

“ ">'0"' or getting children 
he ™une« eh M “ Poruculorly .mportant ivtth 

trrgrSgeoee^ and below 

orteleviston rs gradu- 
instructional medium oPPfooiation of its potential as an 

Theories 

hear and see is always related to nrev 

interpreted in accordance with their o*POfionce and will be 
In the learning situation, r—ftr'l 
some field, the easier m general wdl “Ponmee in 

matenal m that field or 1* 'faming of fresh 

Trenamani attemS a staSjL " I" 'Sht 

makmg for the effective comm ^ assessment of the factors 
He used similar matenal '‘'“oative matenal 

use oftelcvision, sound radio amt "“oated m three ways, by the 

t e television versions obtained ^ahtl ^"1,''? 
radio versions, and the latter '“res than the 

ones but the differences w^ '"''“''0 Pno'od 

in favour of any one praraZ T '™8'’ "“Sh heavily 
-bjeet of a programme^T^^S: rfO™us Itnowledge of the 
was found to correlate with 
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comprehension at about o 6, and knowledge gained from the 
programme, beyond what was already known, was even more 
closely associated with comprehension 
There has been some insistence on the fact that television is 
to be seen as more than a combination of sound radio and the 
motion picture image The School Broadcasting Council 
reported® to the BBC in 1954 that ‘opinion was unammous 
that film and television were very different things the differ- 
ences derived from the fact that television programmes, being 
broadcasts, are being produced continuously and being received 
hy their viewers simultaneously with their production This 
differentiates their content and function from those of films ’ 
This report stressed the advantages of television in possessing 
immediacy, topicality and intimacy Gopsill,® in research devoted 
to television and films of geography, defined these terms 
Immediacy ‘describes the condition which enables the viewer to 
see the programme simultaneously with its production*, topicality 
refers to ‘that element of a television broadcast which contains 
temporary or local interest persisting only for a short while’, 
intimacy describes ‘the quality of a broadcast which bnngs the 
Viewer into closer relationship with the broadcast situation* The 
relative ments of television and films with particular reference 
to these qualities imuatcd his cnquines His test was carried out 
With four comparable second year classes, aged 12-13 years The 
conclusions of the investigation show immediacy and topicality 
as of little import, whilst the quality of inUmacy, evident m both 
films and television, was paramount, depending on the nature of 
the screen situation as a -whole In 1962 Mundy^” compared tele- 
vision programmes with sound films as teaching aids Only 
some of the material selected was geographical, since his thesis 
Was more concerned with the relative value of these two teac^ng 
techniques than with teaching geography to the secondary modem 
children taking part in the expenment He found no difference 
between these media in promoting learning 

It would appear that the fact that television can immediately 
screen an event which owes its importance to the time at which 
It IS taking place has less importance than was onpna ly though^ 
particularly as such an event would probably be televised and 
repeated m normal programmes, not spemfically for schools 
Clanns that television gives intimate pertonal commun, canon by 
showine the ‘live’ appearance of commentators are weakened 
smcT many mlevision programmes contain much pre-prepared 
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film, or are recorded in their entirety for later transmission.^ It 
appears that as far as technical presentation is concerned, i.e. • 
what the viewer sees, anything transmitted in the schools’ tele- 
vision programme could equally well be done on film, and film ^ 
can show colour not yet available on television. ' 

If television is to be considered as a teaching aid, it is necessary • 
to define the term. Teaching aids, static or moving, visual or \ 
aural, are produced as aids to teaching a specific part of the ’ 
curriculum. The teacher selects them as they fit into his course; v 
they are flexible in use and can be adapted to meet the needs of , 
the class. The teacher uses the material in the process of learning 1 
as an integral part of the lesson. The Schools* Television pro- 
gramme does not indeed lay claim to being a teaching aid in 
these terms. The programme cannot be pre-viewed, or taped for 
repetition as required. Television is not under the teacher’s 
wntrol; indeed, it is tied rigidly to a scheduled time and neither 
lb pace nor its content can be adapted to the needs of any specific 


The producers of television programmes are clearly aware of 
all these bmitations. Their programmes have been designed for 
a much narrower age-range and ability-range than radio pro- 
grammes, so that the subject matter and vocabulary are in 
general wuhm the capacity of viewing claases. As programmes 
which are packed with mformation become difficult to follow, 
“'r”' *e number of points made is 

Se Ihe” =>« ‘^■•rful. Experienced teachers 

beSTninL'^ »=« before the 

oX^to Jr X “"tai” suggestions 

advantaceJusXr “ viewing, together with ideas for 

?e1S “oeiJ " T *0 success of the 

it. Sehooh ai^lked'to'rcMrt aftefn 

rcTwrts arp r ^ Programmes, but since these 

cuTyTu We pCj"ng!'‘“ •*" ““ »= of help 

perhaps greater''flSn'*th 5'’™ion are similar to, but 

pensadng^X^tJ W ““I h^ve com- 

It often presents informaf' ^ variety in teaching. 

Although the teacher mav^not”*]’^ teachers, 

sented, he may find much nr s.* agree with what is pre- 

to the subject may also fresh approach 

have used televSiTeo^ simulating to him. TeacheS who 
cvmon geography programmes ^vith their classes 
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invanably comment that they encourage spontaneous discussion 
among the children The BBC has record on tape of such 
^cussion m an Essex school for the educationally sub normal 
fhe shanng of the common experience of viewing apparently 
luakes children eager to report what they have seen It is probable 
that m the initial stages the novelty appeal of television is effec- 
tive m motivating the learmng efforts of children, famihanty 
Would weaken this effectiveness 
The teams of geography production experts on both BBC 
and I T A channels maintain close contact with schools, and 
JJjake every effort to offer topics of value m school geography 
The number of geography programmes is naturally Umited, for 
there are many other subjects to be televised Indeed, often these 
other subjects include much which is geographical in their con- 
tent In geography, telecasts have taken the child to the farm, 
the factory, the fishing port, the market town They have added 
reality to physical geography by the study of nvers, of weather, 
of various landforms and landscapes Programmes on regional 
geography extend over a wide range of countries, and accent 
both ‘international affairs geography’ and ‘way of life geography 
(page 12) In this way television may have some contnbution 
to make towards international understanding 

‘Most notably television has the power to widen and deepen 
experience It can take its audience out of their classroom into 
every country and every century It can bring into their class- 
room interesting people of all kinds from the world outside 
for It opens on places beyond the range of any school visit 
For the geography teacher this is encouraging There are those 
who feel that programmes have not yet reached their optimum, 
but concede that television for schools is still m relative infancy 
The declared aim of the television sponsors is to stimulate 
interest, to provide a springboard for further activities, and to 
provide enrichment in class subjects In 1964 there were over two 
thousand sets in the primary schools of England and Wales 
registered with the BBC as viewing schools, nearly fifteen 
hundred in secondary modem schools, and nearly eight hundred 
m grammar schools This expansion has taken place in little 
more than a decade since the initial experiment of the B B C in 
six schools, such an expansion may in itself indicate the success 
of school television broadcasts 
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Closed circuit Television 

The cost of closed circuit television is high, so that it must be 
for general use m schools, not only for geography lessons In this 
time of shortage of teachers it is seen as a possible replacement 
device, and enthusiasts beheve that televised lessons may well be 
more successful than normal classroom lessons The main advan- 
tage of these television lessons over the open circuit broadcasts of 
the BBC and I T A is that they can be geared to the interests 
and needs of the children directly concerned, and are given by 
teachers ivho are knmvn to them 
There are a variety of types of closed circuit installations 
First, that on a large scale serving an area the size of a large 
town or city At present there is only one of these in operation, 
in Glasgow, but a number of other education authorities mclud 
mg Inner London and Liverpool are considering installations 
At Kingston upon Hull a new comprehensive school has been 
provided ivith a television studio to which all other schools in 
the Authority’s area are ivired Second is the smaller scale 
expenment such as that m Hampshire, where Southern Tcle- 
wion has provided a school studio to which two schools of 
The third type is the one m which 
Usuaiw' school 

School m 

"hich he trlevi' I? ^ normal lesson to one class 

clt m an IZe" f “ ‘^“nnt.ed to a second 

progress at KidhrooV In this category hes the scheme in 

Stu^anm, ' "'•■'■■c the London 

such telesaston teaching ^rMumme nrh““'“ 
cameras mih momtor sets a ““““ 

recemng sets Seven classrMms are I"'’ 

some tao hundred children could ^ ^ receiving, so that 
when a direct teachmg lesson ha bS' Programme, but 

Sr “fee C-of cTmpambt 

manses the adsantTga^or d^sS'OT'’T'^ B“S^P’'y> 
Geography ,s a subjKt in =“ ““fe’ ” 

port, so that television, being a visuid ' “fe™ P'^yr » fee 
for geography teaching Thf ^ medium, is very smtable 
vanety of pictures, dugrams an.m'^ “ P'”' 

gra , animated diagrams and models 
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These n^y be magnified, if necessary, so that they fill the screen, 
n w lui children tend to concentrate intently Maps stand out 
par cu any clearly Investigation has shoivn that retention of 
ap work by viewing classes is higher than that from classes 
^aving the same map work taught m a normal classroom lesson 


hessons 


V cflective because they must be so 

oroi^hly prepared Team teaching is possible, each teacher 
^on buCng lessons on subjects m which he is particularly 
in crested Preliminary investigations show that the lessons are 
t children, although the imtial impact is not mam 

ained The lessons also appear to be effective in assisting the 
earning process Mills considers the mam disadvantages to be 
ess numerous but nevertheless severe Each lesson, of which 
e evising may only form a twenty minute section, takes from 
ree to nine hours* preparation, and this time is only justifiable 
a large number of children receive the lesson It was found 
at teaching a class before the camera with other classes watch 
the screen was less successful than the teacher presenting the 
esson on his oivn from the studio, the classes viewing answenng 
questions with the aid of a speak back microphone This means 
that the televising teacher is divorced from the classes, and 
cannot see the reaction of his viewers Speak-back answenng 
^th a portable microphone takes time and tends to slow down 
^ televising, thus questions need to be reduced to a minimum 
•^is m Itself reduces class participation, and care must be taken 
that the televisor is not merely telhng the children rather than 
teaching them The teacher televising must be sufficiently expen 
enced to judge accurately the Ume which will be taken by pupils 
to read a paragraph in a text book, find a location on an atlas 
luap, or work out an exercise Closed circuit television lessons 
do not necessarily replace teachers, for it is customary to have a 
teacher m charge of each form viewing to provide help neces- 
sary during the television, to assist the children m follow up 
'vork, and for class control It is essential for the television teacher 
to discuss thoroughly the lesson with the teachers who are m the 
classroom with the children The interchange of ideas which 
follows IS one of the most important side benefits which have 
accrued from the experiment 

Although this experiment in dosed circuit television lessons is 
a long term one of which only part has been completed, it would 
appear that such lessons are most likdy to be successful ivhen 
used as a form of variety in teaching rather than as a permanent 
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replacement of normal classes Follow up work is essential if the 
teaching is to be cffecUve It is clear that the success of such 
lessons, like that of all teaching, depends on the quahty of the 
teaching, and thus of the teacher However, no final assessment 
of the value of closed circuit television teaching in geography is 
yet possible 


Programmed Learning 

The expression teaching machine is less used today, perhaps 
because it imphes a mechanical clement in education abhorrent 
to those concerned with the development of indi\iduals Pro- 
grammed learmng covers a svider field In this country, geo- 
^aphical teaching programmes which have appeared take the 
form of programmed text books, based on the same ideas 
1 Vt 0*^1^ work on programmed instruction appeared in 
e U as early as the 1920*3, it was not until some forty 
years later that interest in this aid to educauon became wide- 
spread in &at country 1960 saw the pubheauon of many books 
^ Instructional Pr(h 

i of both by Eiger 

Neiv^orV T L Center for Programmed Imtniction in 

to mil ’’'^1 'a®' R,la- 

bv Gmn and mcpcnmcntal edition published 

tet ‘“‘i 'his appears to be the 

m “f «" '““i Thns the tmual impetus 

U S A-f^nd as vef "th "® ” has come lirom the 

available ^ geography programmes 

that the studeM™S^!?'t^ learning is based on the prmaplc 
likely to leam the ^ ^ and that he is more 

that'^learnerare m“P;“' I' “ "ho dionght 

atcly whether their resnt^^ ^ mouvated if they know immedi- 
teachcr who gives, corrSs correct or not The 

IS well aware of these nom*. t ” wntten work promptly 

the exercises arc dc\^ed „ ’‘=armng, therefore, 

starting with something known to process of 

*hort, logically related stem leadmg him by 

simple, so that the readiJ*!.*?! 1 These steps are 

mlH practises these rathX 1? 

told, as soon as he malcr« incorrect ones He is 

incorrect Thus the funeor, "?>'?'“'=■ wlinher he is correct or 
funcuon of the programme is threefold, it 
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presents material, it requires some response, and then produces 
a ‘feed-back’ adapted to the response made 
It will be seen that this is not a new idea, the teacher performs 
this function in the normal oral or written work of the class 
lesson The question asked in class is normally one which can be 
answered by the children, few teachers would find it profitable 
to present questions which the class could not answer If a wrong 
answer is given, the teacher deals with the mistake on the spot 
In some programmes a wrong answer means that the work must 
be repeated until the right answer is given In others, the pro- 
gramme deviser makes allowances for wrong answers, and the 
feed back reveals not only the correct answer, but explains why 


a wrong answer is incorrect 

Most programmes so far compiled may be classified according 
to the type of response they call for In one type, the answers are 
selected from a senes of multiple choice answers (page 350) 
If the response is correct, the next step tells the pupd why his 
choice IS right, if incorrect, the pupil is sent, or ‘branches, to 
an explanation of why the response is wrong He may then be 
led through a senes of remedial steps which form a revision of 
the ongmal matenal This type of instruction is known as the 
mtnnsic or branch type Constructed response programmes, on 
the other hand, are devised m the belief that they provide the 
particular sequence of steps which will lead to correct responses, 
with a minimum of errors bkely along the way The pup cr^es 
his responses instead of selecting them from a set of options itus 
type of response is one of recall rather than of simple recognition 
Tliese programmes are of bnear type The branch type o 
gramme would appear to be more difficult to devise, ^nc 
writer must be ready to foresee, explain and devise exe 
correct errors, the linear tries to foresee and avoi em 

Branch programmer are 

multiple choice questions, that undesirSle ideas 

wong responses are adult explanations 

Some of the cxplanaUons ol^ b Indeed, most 

which may serve g.„e wrong answers not always 

teachers are aware that cnuor ^ because they have 

because they have thong programmes can be criticised 

not stopped to think at a answers This denies the 

because they require on y ^ „„,pleic sentence, or a senes 
child the opportunity o essential for fluent speech or essay 

ofhnked sentences such as are ess 
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wntmg Wnting and recording in class are undertaken to 
reinforce learning, tha stimulus is missing in programmed 
learning 

The major ad\antage claimed for programmed learning is not 
that It increases the rate of learmng, but that it allows each 
pupil to Icam at his own pace WTien the programme exercise is 
correctly ivorked the reader moves by his own unaided effort to 
the next progressive exercise This is seen as a major mcentive to 
achiev ement, and the completion of exercises is sometimes 
marked by the phrase ‘Well done’, or ‘Good work’, or ‘Full 
marks Every pupil eventually obtains full marks for each 
sccUon, whether or not at the first attempt The slow student 
can work at his own pace, he is freed from the confusion of 
matenal presented too rapidly 

Other claims appear specious rather than vahd One book 
c aims t at the system ‘removes all the unnecessary drudgery 
rom c assroom instruction and allows the teacher time and 
ener^ to get down to personal tmUon of individual pupils 
PupiU can work at their own speeds, going— when in difficulty 

tcacSrnl^dnT' '™'"| ‘The 

Mc stud^oe ^ "Kessardy be in the classroom when the pupils 

Tthl umeL^ 'H"' « 'I'll anstver 

nwLuT of marking the award of work marks, always 

^rtna lor book, indeed, .here m no 

m the endi- w ">0 “oPng of four numbers 

t tf umf =■“ -“W -W marking 

this' kn'’ow^\o''tL*'amr'’®”"’"’'^ loaming book” in 

matical geography Math, authors is concerned with mathe 
to undentaSp% itself readily 

book IS a progmnLe^r^H * ■ The folIowKin 

essenual s>m£To ™ “ P“y -f O'' 

the programmed leami ” brcakdoivn into 

grammTonT^opTZ® aspects The lack ofpro- 

oulty found -"'boauve of the diffi 

regional programmes so fo' J’’; P^ogmmimng, ,he only 

of tlie regions concerned! «nptcd have lost the personality 
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Before programmed learning is accepted whole-heartedly in 
this country there is need to discover whether children do, in 
fact, learn from programmes, and whether they retain their 
knowledge There IS also need to find out whether such pro- 
grammes appeal to children, whether their impact is only tem- 
porary, whether they lend themsehes to the teaching of all sub- 
jects, and whether they arc more successful with less able or 
bright children There are at present major research projects on 
programmed learmng in progress Until their results are known 
we must be sceptical 

The Overhead Projector 

The overhead projector is a short focal length projector for 
use m daylight or artifiaal hght In essence it consists of a box 
in which IS housed a light source, the hght from this being con 
densed into a lens assembly above the light box and reflected 
through an angle of 90* on to a screen or light coloured wall 
On top of the box is a sheet of strong glass which acts as the 
working surface of the projector A small almost noiseless fan 
keeps this working surface cool Most projectors arc fitted with a 
twenty five- to fifty foot roll of translucent material, acetate, 
mounted so that it can be drawn across the working surface by 
turning a roller A map, diagram or wntten passage prepared 
on the acetate can thus be brought into view when required, or 
the acetate may be dra\vn on while the lesson is in progress, so 
that the projector is used as a subsDtute for the blackboard 
Individual acetate transparencies can be prepared before a 
lesson, fixed into a cardboard mount to prevent curhng, and 
fitted on to the working surface By overlaying such trans 
parencies may be used to build up a senes of steps, e g in map 
construcDon or field sketching or to show relationships, e g a 
populaUon map placed over a relief map For permanent records 
It may be advisable to use special inks which etch into the acetate, 
whilst transparent plain stnped or stippled adhesive matenal 
can enhance the standard of production, but for most teachers 
a few special coloured pencils and a special pen will suffice 
The overhead projector can be transported without difficulty 
or used as a fixture The teacher uses the projector whilst facing 
his class, so that pupil activity can be imtiated or maintained 
easily It can be used m conjunction with a blackboard or to 
replace it The teacher has the same view of the image as 
his pupils It IS not necessary for him to turn to the screen The 
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projector is a new and flexible mstnimcnt which is of particular 
use to the geographer m that it can demonstrate relationships by 
showing two or more sets of data on the same base 

In addiUon to these mechanical aids, it is clear that geography 
teaching uses a great deal of equipment— maps, pictures, books 
and specimens There have been implications about their import- 
ance throughout the book They vnU be housed in the geography 
room or the geography laboratory The struggle for the establish- 
ment of such rooms was won long ago,'* and there are many 
aruclmit which discuss their ideal layout The reaUy vital iteni 
of such a room appear to us to be a large blackboard, plenty of 

in a wa^the’ ™ni is neverthdess 

neederM , “■<!. and houses the eqmpment 

r ^ gMgraphy rooms have an adjaLt store 

of the 


H«rU, Vol'xix.'lji^^pp^”^^ '“'*”5 of geography ■ TJ. Sclml 

3 Statement of the B 3 G. eni.ii«i ' 956 , pp 202-206 

TfUvinm BrocJcastmg June 1959 ^ I>«asion, inserted in B B C School 

Journal of ^'"'^ding of instnicUonal iclc- 

5 MacUinc.A.G * W coitn 2 .,Si: ; u ^ * 953 . PP 116-126 

Ph D , London, ^ television to the educa- 

“Se m°tS',^^^'"[™‘‘on which tele™, on 
of ,clc™,„„ (B3C.) pro. 
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CHAPTER 19 


CONCLUSION. REALITY IN GEOGRAPHY 


In the preceding chapters we have not found it possible to cover 
the whole of geography Our view of the syllabus has been made 
clear There should he modest cover of the world by conUnents, 
with some generalisations about world patterns, in a five-year 
course In the sixth a deeper understanding of the nature of the 
subject, and of its component spcaalisms, will be encountered 
We have not considered every spcaaUst branch of the subject 
Oceanography, histoncal geography, economic geography have 
scarcely been mentioned, though their existence has been implied 
Children may or may not hear of some part of their subject 
matter— though not as speciahsms — according to the taste and 
interest of the teacher 

Bio geography and vegctational studies have received scant 
attention, though the manner of approach has been clearly 
imphcd Factual knowledge should come first, and a knowledge 
of world vegetauon regions later This is a specialism m which 
there is recently growing interest, and new knowledge has not 
yet reached school texts \Vc would menbon only one point It 
13 easy to confuse chmatic and vegctational regions, and the 
expression natural regions has helped to obscure this issue For 
this reason we have almost entirely avoided the words natural 
region Although this was a concept which advanced the develop- 
ment of our subject, its practical appheauon is somethmg which 
often has to be unlearned by children Indeed, children can have 
two parallel and conflicUng ideas m their minds at the same 
Urae They will happily shade m on a map large areas of western 
Europe as having a vegetation of broadleaved forest, and later 
write excellent cssaj’s on the distnbution of grass or mdustry. 
Java, China, the eastern USA., indeed, any densely settled 
area, provides a similar example The relaUonship of climate and 
vegetabon is one not yet fully undentood, and we should be 
caubous m what factual statements are made to children For 
the moment both accuracy and dear thinking are helped if the 
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two are kept separate Chmatic regions should be named in 
terms of cbmate, vegetation ones in terms of vegetation The 
extent to which the two world distnbution patterns coincide is a 
matter to be treated with great care 

Our syllabus may be overcrowded For the harassed teacher, 
we would suggest the omission of items rather than cramming to 
include them Omit, and omit again It is better to have made 
four thorough studies in Africa and to have heard of the con 
tinent than to give a dozen cram lessons to include every region 
The whole theme of this work is that geography is real, and real 
geography is lost if the teacher is concerned only with summaries 


of fact 

The geographer is he who has the habit of observing a land 
scape This capacity to observe is a knack of awareness, and a 
function of this awareness lies in seeing real examples Once the 
teacher has acquired the knack he sees geographical matenal on 
all sides This seeing right material makes his lessons live, it is 
part of the expertise of the expenenced teacher He weaves into 
his regional work items which illuminate the body of facts and 
It IS these items which help build up his pictures of the gco^aphy 
of our own and other lands The core of this chapter is the pre 
sentauon of such items, real examples of parucular geographical 
points, interesting to children, which build towards the reality 
we seek 

Let us start with a simple example It is normal in teaching to 
give children some idea of what is meant by the rotation o 
crops, and the four year rotation of Norfolk is a common «amp e 
This particular rotation is seldom found nowadays but the pnn 
ciple of crop rotation still exists Instead of the customary rawing 
of four blocks of four squares representing fields we suggest the 
repetition of a simple landscape diagram (Fig 53) t a es 
longer to draw the landscape than to rule and measure squares 



F.g 53 Suggested w^yofshowing four year rotauon 
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If the diagrams arc coloured naturally, an even greater impres- 
sion of reality is given 

The cross Channel timetables issued by British Railways pro- 
vide the basis for an inlrodoclory lesson to France Using the 
timetables the class can map the packet ports of England and 
France, they discover the times taken by vanous routes, and the 
expansion for summer traffic m the frequency of sailings In 
these days of travel such a lesson has practical value Information 
about imports and exports, commonly denved from The StaUs- 
matCs Tearbook, oAen comes most happily in the form of a ship’s 
loading schedule, be it that of a tramp steamer calling from 
port to port, or that of a particular ship on a recognised route 
such as that shown below 


MEMORANDUM 
Freight Department 

ROYAL MAIL LINES LIMITED 
River Plate tt Brazil Service 


SUMMARY OF CARGO LOADED 


HIGHLAND MOMRCH 


Caigo from 


BUENOS AIRES 
Meat, Chilled 
Meat, Frozen 
Meat, Frozen Horscmcat 
Meat, Canned 
Poultry, Frozen 
Wool, Greasy 
Skins, Lamb and Sheep 
Pollards (Bran) 


Tons 

weight 

1,238 

857 

25 

*34 

89 

20 

27 

880 


Montevideo 

Meat, Frozen 
Meat, Canned 
Poultry, Frozen 
Ricc 

Sheepskins 


119 

24 

16 

75 

*5 


Discharge LONDON 


MONTEVEDIO (contd ) 

Wool, Greasy 
Wool, Tops 


Tons 

weight 

50 

20 


SANTOS 
Bananas 
Oranges 
Sassa&az Od 
Peppermint Oil 
Menthol Crystals 
CofTee 

Cocoa Butter 

RIO DE JANEIRO 
Coffee 

Meat, Canned 


380 

560 

8 

10 

6 

250 

20 


110 

150 
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RIO DE JANEIRO (contd ) 


Rock Crystals i6 

Camauba Wax *8 


LAS PALMAS 

Tomatoes 186 

Potatoes 48 


LISBON 


Sardines 

22 

VIGO 


Fish, Preserved 

38 

Fish, Frozen 

27 


5416 


Exercises suitable for second forms could be as follows 

(1) Find the total weight of goods in the cargo which cannot be 
eaten or drunk What percentage i! this of the total weight 
of the cargo’ 

(2) Attempt to classify the items of the cargo into ^“P^uch 
as food, dnnk, minerals, etc Which group has the greates 

(3I One important cattle product which is 

Argentina is not included in the ttgWssd M0narchs cargo 

This^e' of information can be obtained from 
line Passenger-carrying companies often supp y 

“"Lchers use the Port of London f 
Hmstrip when teaching about docks m London, but ^ty ran 
be given to port studies elsewhere when opportumty arises the 
diagram of St Andrew’s Dock, 

Hull (Fig 54), offers an ex 
ample, particularly if it is also 
noted that Hull is the base of 
141 deep sea trawleis, that is 
sixty per cent of the United 
Kingdom fleet, and that one 
third of the BnUsh catch is 
landed here Some detail of 
history may give hfe to a port 
study The map (Fig 55) 
shows the location of the old 
sandbar which a report of the 
East India Company m 1685 
mentions as preventing sb^ 
from entenng the shelter 
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waters of the bay. Indeed, the settlen who first inhabited Durban 
and erected primitive houses were unfortunate seamen whose 
shps were wrecked in attempting to cross the bar at high tide, 
hven m the nineteenth century one could walk across from the 
Bluli to the Point at the expense of svet feet. Not until 1851 was 
a senous attempt made to clear the bar away, and it did not dis- 
S™ of sand-pump dredging. Now, 

sW “a' “"d ™tsMe Durban Harbour, 

tuf r;;? f '‘■■'‘i'-'is’-* «=« <=>" enter irrespective of the 
A&i’ca A fimh °“e “ •*'' busiest and largest port in South 
Alnca. A further idea for port study is given on page 415. 



~rtg. 55 - Map of Durban Harbour. 


We have mentioned the use or.. .* .• 
panmns of production, but they can foe 00m- 

total world land surface of s^e fir,!!'"'"* '™P®ot. Of the 

one-fifth is too moum^^ '"' 

one-fifth is too cold. o„e-firrfa"^°j'= “e at high elevations 
■nadequate soils for cultivati™ Su^ one-tenth has 

mtern" ‘loaling Wth “.«otement as an intro- 

fc hnd"- 1'*"*' ™hmeLTo,^£r°" arrests the 

thr P°P“^ation and one^uarter of 

outline map, svnh a diagonal 
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line separating the haves from the have nots and the population 
figures of the major areas added, gives force to these pronounce 
ments A simple survey by the cMdren of the numbers of people 
who hve in their oivn street or village may give some help towards 
reahsation of the numbers involved 

A recent television programme showed a pnze ivinning 
Swedish film, the story of a year on a small island in the Baltic 
Sea some thirty five miles east of Stockholm Its excellent photo 
graphy revealed the graduzil freezing of the sea during November, 
and the island inhabitants pulling their sledge across the frozen 
Baltic on a shopping expedition to a neighbounng larger island 
Boys found sport in motor cychng on the sea At Easter the sea 
was still frozen, but warm air from the south brought back the 
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Fig 56 Panorama showing the midnight sun 


cider duck, the sea eagles and the gulls heard but not 

fogs created by the same warm air Spring sunshine ^ad hig 

temperatures caused the noisy break “P ^ ® ttipH In 

melLg of winter’s snows, trees and ivild floweis 

summer meals were eaten out of doors, and lung 

light made sleeping difficult The panoramic picture 

vfrymg elevatiL of the midnight sun 

ton™st%stcard (Fig 56) -s n further piece could 

be used to htik the seasonal picture just described imth the study 
of earth movements discussed m chapter lo c detail 

dmner is served ihim mne thjrty P “ ’ 

followed by work, pushes wci c J gc, 

SdTffie sSu'm-mg fmm o^nc building .0 die neat, but 
TO — a? 
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the rain is not cold, and wet feel splashing through puddles are 
not chilled as in English ram It is sometimes thought by children 
that tlie native inhabitants of tropical lands feel no discomibrt 
from the climate, because as they arc bom m the area they are 
somehow immune to heat In April temperatures of 95® F in 
the shade and 105® F in the sun — m Accra, beads of perspira 
uon dnp from the Ghanaians, as well as from English visitors, 
and five showers a day seem necessary for relative comfort, even 
vv en much Umc is spent m air conditioned rooms A thermos 
jug of iced water stands m each hotel bedroom The effort of 
™tmg makes the hands wet, and blottmg paper ts necessary, 
not for ink, but for petsp.rauon Some teachers arc familiar tvtlh 
“loured slicn on snow slopes in bnlbant 
hanmnnf examining long tctcles 

W rfebn ? “"'y «■ liud Ihat wttlun nSnutes a 

bar of chocolate placed ill advisedly on a wooden terrace tabic 

SedTr“:ih"<Sd " r" the tmpact oTcenidly 

cSe. a naTcll?iV?t'' “ to recetvc vts.tors, 

m March or Annl h travellers who have crossed the Alps 

Chm mt sc net ofleavtng a 

transalptne mnnel and e„™ " “ 

'"atTeTeh^trr^ 

experience, such as 'the “ “’“'‘I'table fund of direct 

Few geographers are nott^^cE'VTd' 
almost mdistmguishablv mtn ™ Holiday tourism merges 
producUte ofvind firs*^: hand*?*"iPj““’ "'““'h ^fth are 

latter eolleets.t," a mmetrlal '* “<=• ‘he 

schools, at home and abroad popularity of summer 

rsr-to't - 

“"‘I'ustand sca!r^s*„®?®^“P*'y how to help 

the abihty ,□ deal ,vith the mech "“t only 

■naps, but true realisation of siS '>■' 

times to comirt...- *0 this end it i« ss*«r..i 


““Fs, out true realisation of ..Tr t of sea 

tttnes to constder duta^e in . ' “ “ “aoPul s 

f thought of ^ “P time A sea journey to 

ummtu term and co„elud'ir.n “P the 

c autumn term, is easier for eluTAP?' of school m 


“f, autumn term, u easterTor ird"" “Paohool m 

tbonticn or a fignre snS t '’w:rve‘T“’P'?“'P Pt-t 
welve thousand miles, which 
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they cannot imagine Similarly, the following timetable of the 
Trans-Sibenan Railway gives a most real impression of distance 
A great deal of information about the railway itself is available 
in To the Great Ocean, by Harmon Tupper (Seeker and Warburg, 

*965) 


Moscow 

Kirov 

Sverdlovsk 

Omsk 

Novosibirsk 

Krasnoyarsk 

Irkutsk 

Ulan Ude 

Chita 

Kannskoye 

Skovorodmo 

Khabarovsk 

Vladivostok 


Friday 

*3 55* 


0 

Saturday 

646* 


596 

Saturday 

23 29 

+ 2 

1,130 

Sunday 

*3 07 

+2 

I 688 

Sunday 

22 og 

+3 

2077 

Monday 

12 10 

+4 

2552 

Tuesday 

858 

+4 

3 227 

Tuesday 

1856 

+5 

3532 

^Vcdncsday 

6 18 

+5 

3877 

Wednesday 

8 22 

+5 

3938 

Friday 

528 

+6 

4 466 

Saturday 

548 

+6 

5322 

Saturday 

20 30 

+ 6 

5880 


(• Moscow Time others local time) 

( + a = houn in advance of Moscow Time) 


The size of mountains as barriers to communication can some 
times be emphasised by detail of a tunnel For example, the 
Simplon IS a double tunnel, the first was begun m 1898 and was 
used for a single hne in 1906 The second tunnel, some fifty 
yards from the first, runs parallel to it and has communicating 
gallcnes This was not finished until 1922 Dunng construction 
vast quantities of scalding water flowed from the bonngs in 
almost uncontrollable volume and threatened to make further 
progress impossible, and work from the Swiss end was abandoned 
Finally the engineers completed the penetration of the twelve 
and a half miles of rock The tunnel is entered at about one mile 
from Bng, in the tunnel huge electnc fans work day and night 
to keep the air fresh, and heavy iron framed curtains, auto 
matically raised by the approaching train and lowered after its 
passage, regulate the ventilation The south end of the tunnel is 
at IseUe the railway then leads to Domodossola These places 
could be located on an atlas map, and the distance of twelve 
and a half miles should be compared wth a similar distance 
known to the children 

Realisation of size is assisted by driving to correct scale when 
ever possible No section with a vertical exaggeration of more 
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than five times should be permitted, even with the lower forms, 
and less exaggeration is desirable 'Die popular section of a nft 
valley is particularly misleading, and the use of a large scale map 
for measurement of a section across the Rhine nft or the East 
Afncan nft valley {Fig 57) assures greater reality Another 
section drawn in school geography is that across the eastern 
Pans basin This is frequently presented as a sketch section with 
out indication of height The map (Fig 58) suggests a Ime for 
the section, which enables it to be drawn to scale Although the 



dip of the undcrl)mg rocks is nm . 

with the probability of less cxatnrcra? inserted 

■rihc stclion Itself wTs inaccura® 

passage andtasTr„d°Lri"i' '•'^■cnpt.ve 

Pon o seasonal eltaru ^e f ■" Prodne- 

Jfy die teacher liimself from ' ““ “meumes be 

of his reading, and b? discos ered m the 

d- detail ofssh, eh i’contnrng^^reaf sHch^” 1 ° 

B 5D Tltc desenpuve pawatJ a chart u showTi m 

manj w The fol^a,' be used by the class m 

° "‘ndus) u sufficiently detailed 
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10 oficr a vivid picture The text can be analysed to discover the 
information it presents Four regional divisions can be found 
paddy lands, plantations, and two types of forest A cross section 
of such a journey lends itself to pictorial expression 


Our way soon left the paddy fields, and after crossing a narrow 
Stop of jungle we quicUy reached the open trees of a rubber estate 

'u’”"' ''"y 'hidt'r 

and ® “■'■■'g of greenery shut out the sun- 

llounshed and the palms, ferns, bracken and scedhng trees rose in 

thfli^tiTt IwW ' °P“ ‘P““ “U roind 

m.rha*krf Twav^r 'i.'’"*u P'°Sress sva, impossible unless 

like that of the Orchid HoiLl at ^0^1’“’’'''''' .'“‘‘'y 

onK did the heat »,v ^ Gardens, except that not 

but a burning sun shone m**^/*?*^ ^ ground, 

jungle Our clothes ^.erc soaked ^ h ^ tbe thick 

saturated air, could not evaporate already 

u not evaporate, and we were tortured with thin( 

Good wntinVcM ennchlnowM* S'ographical study 

Irdgo The lue^V vT parueularly regional know- 

<1.0 artist, orcouSe,"etcU ftom if^’’' " 

important to him If he 13 an 7 “''"“' *>“« ho foels to be 

mil be of salue for the common ftoalfty lus lospirauon 

mere imagery There n a close pamn"; ’“og'Dahon to 

best prose The svnler’s abil.rto ■" the 

n akii, to the imaginative seLtionTp t'g™boant to him 

any place he studies kSe vemurrio bang to 

anted a place pctKmally, h'" k„' 'fbe has not 
« '"complete mthout the Ld i-®' “"'i'<atanding of it 
-after to ennch 1. Some "T, ^^^-Oftal 

'trors of Sms Famth Lh impressions, the 

;7P"Tbaek"Er°ou'I,d’Hns«hca "f ™''y'’*^™fon’l';; 

at great bterature, they nevertheless 
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create an impression of reality hy means of detail Indeed, much 
of \vhal IS relevant to onr needs is not great literature, but is to 
be found m the leisure reading of a novel We quote one such 
passage here tafcen from Jftghttngale at Xoon, by Margaret 
Summerton (Hodder and Stoughton, 1963) 

Beyond the blind atone walls and gaunt flanks of Mas Samphire, 
the farmstead, the herds of jet black bulls cropped the harsh salt 
flats under the guardianship of cattlemen flourishing cruel pronged 
indents from the backs of plunging white horses Occasionally at 
sundown, flights of rosy flamingoes winged in pink arrowheads to 
wade and sup m the marshy 4tangs Nightingales sang ceaselessly 
by day 

The Camarguc in June, a scorched, a pnmiuve, a battlmg land, 
at the edges of which it iningues tourists to nibble, ndmg the flat 
wastes tncked out like Wild West cowboys, or throngmg on Sunday 
afternoons to stare, hot eyed, while bulls and matadors vie to flout 
death m arenas the Romans built 
At the junction of the farm track and the mam road, I looked 
back through the raggy windbreak of cypress and poplar at the 
tough, bla^ walls, empty of windows on this side, that was the 
direction from which the Mistral blew, and the farm buUdere 
of a hundred years ago had sought protection from its ferocious 
spite by turning their backs upon it 
Dazed by the white-hoc sun that blared from the colour drained 
bowl of the sky, my eyes crossed the road to the nee paddies, 
where a straight row of casual workers from Spam bent knee-deep 
in mud setting out the young plants in symmetrical rows Land 
and water, ncc and grazing That was the battle that waged over 
the body of the Camarguc Week by week the rice paddies with 
their attendant bulldozers, their monster drainage pipes spread 
out, stealing and taming the salt manhes of the cattlemen 

I lingered outside until the sky was drained of its last streak 
of colour, telling myself I could smell the sea, but it was a delusion 
fostered by the salty ^tangs that dolled the marshes By day when 
they borrowed their colour from the sky, they were a pretty, 
innocent blue By night they had the cruel glint of steel, and you 
remembered the tales of the treacherous sand bogs on their fringes 
that would suck you up to your knee in the turn of a second 
perhaps never let you go 

On Sunday morning the Afistral struck It funnelled down 
the Rhone valley to spread itself over the Camarguc in a tumult 
of rage that thrashed the scattered bushes and sent every reed 
every blade of vegetation into battle against its neighbour The 
harp shaped ^tang that marked the first salt flats was crested with 
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a thousand tiny v/aves, few birds launched themselves against the 
wmd, no mghungalc sang, and inside the mas every window was 
fastened as tight as sagging latches permitted Outside it buffetted 
us mercilessly, billowed our skirts, raised storms of yellow dust and 
flung them spitefully m our faces We were m an empty world, 
with none of the tounst nders who, especially at weekends, travelled 
in stnngs between the ^tangs There were no bird watchers, either, 
scanning the horizon for hawks and flammgoes , just the giant wind 
from the mountains, and over to our far left the black bulls which 
tossed their heads fretfully and occasionally galloped, tails upraised, 
tufts awhirl in the wind 

Indeed, many detective and adventure stones contnbute to 
our store of geographical detail Few who have read Arthur 
UpHcld’s stones of the Austrahan outback can have failed to 
capture its atmosphere, unfolded m revealing phrases every- 
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the Golden Gun (Jonathan Gape, 1965) has other indications of 
Jamaican atmosphere. 

The teacher’s reading will encompass geographical magazines 
and the journals issued by innumerable firms and foreign govern- 
ments. The existence of such journals is discovered almost acci- 
dentally, through contact with other teachers, through the 
doctor’s waiting-room, the hotel lounge, a visit to a IHend’s house, 
and the willing assistance of relatives at home and overseas. A 
letter to government offices written on school notepaper ensures 
a regular supply of up-to-date information. The journal of the 
Danish Foreign Office, for example, is issued free monthly, and 



Fig 60. Site of the Kariba Dam 


not only gives detail of Danish agriculture but keeps in perspec- 
tive Danish industry, an aspect of Danish geography which tends 
to be neglected. Class analysis of the advertisements shows 
clearly her pre-eminence in the field of dairying equipment, 
amongst other manufactures. The map (Fig. 60) appeared in a 
journal free from the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
and the exercise of dratving an accurate section across it in line 
with the Kariba dam makes the project a more real one for 
children. We have on hand the June 1965 issue of Report from 
South Africa, specially devoted to the Orange River project, 
which includes photographs and four maps giring detail of the 
dams and weirs, the pipelines, tunnels and canals, the hydro- 
electric schemes, and the irrigation areas proposed. Such detail 
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IS beyond the needs even of sixth formers, but can be simplified 
The Orange River itself, from its bcginmng as a vigorous, con 
stant stream fed by melting snows and an annual rainfall of 
forty inches, to the long stretch where no perenmal nvers feed it, 
and where it roars through the ^o foot deep canyon of the 
Augrabies Falls, is descnbed so vividly that it becomes a real 
n\er Pictures, map and text present the landscape and its 
problems, this material is not yet m the text books, it is real 
geography in the process of happening The hvmg geography to 
be culled from such sources is exciung Like the news of the 
birth of a new island rising from the sea bed, it has impact 
The use of models is advocated by enthusiasts as an aid to 
reality m teachmg We find ourselves unconvinced There is no 
doubt a place for the working model of the coal mine or the 
water wheel or turbine No one who has expenenced the thnll 
of pushing a button to start a model working would doubt that 

nrT' i“" Th': provision of reUef 
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the Bntish Isles and rocks and minerals of economic importance 
The need for a visiting class to use the museum rather than 
to stare aimlessly at its contents has encouraged both museums to 
offer teaching services The teacher may, hoivever, prefer to 
organise the work for his class, and Fig 6i suggests a possible 



Auckland Harbour 

A port should have the following facilities 
! Docks and quays 2 Storage sheds for the produce 3 Tram 
port — road and rail to and from the docks 4 Ship repairing and 
sometimes shipbiuldmg yards 5 Factoncs for processing the products, 
e g flour mills 6 Oil storage tanks 7 Houses for the people 

Look at the model of Auckland Harbour and mark as many as 
possible of these things on your diagram 

(KmdlycootnbutedbyMissE Gray, Senior Geography Mutreu Honor Oak School.) 

Fig 61 Auckland Harbour diagram for use on visit to the 
Commonwealth Institute 

exercise It must be stressed here that all visits should include 
work for children, questions devised to promote study of the 
museum items, drawings, puzzles and exercises for the same 
purpose all contrive to ensure the optimum use of the visit The 
completed work can sometimes be used to provide data for other 
classes For example, the map of Auckland, correctly labelled, is 
suitable for use m a second year lesson on New Zealand 

Membership of the British Ship Adoption Society offers yet 
another contact with reality The aim of the Society is to establish 
communication between schools and ships saihng to all parts of 
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Ac v,orld Through a s>^tcm of correspondence, schools receive 
tot hand mfomiauon about aoyages, cbmauc and weather con- 
tions, po^, cargoes earned and other geographical items 
Masteis and other memheis of crews often visit schools, and 
school partiK visit ships In addiUon, membership permits the 
taL wh 1,°^ colour transparenacs. together with desenpuon on 
O" objects such as the 
KvX Tan^rVl^ Nagasaki and 
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